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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* 


Is compliance with the reiterated inſtances of 
ſeveral Officers of the Britiſh army, T. EoRRTOx 
has been induced to publiſh the following tranſla- 
tion of the Precis des Evenemens Militaires, which he 
ventures to ſay will be found to poſſeſs a degree 


of correctneſs and fidelity worthy of the much 


admired original. This EPITOME oF MILITARY 
EVENTS is generally allowed to be the moſt inte- 
reſting and impartial account that has hitherto ap- 
peared of the movements of all the armics on the 
Continent. The advantages of ſuch a Work are 
ſo fully indicated in the ſabjoined Proſpectus, that 
a repetition of them .would be ſuperfluous, The 
Publiſher begs leave to aſſure the Gentlemen of the 
Army, and the public at large, that the maps will 
be executed in a ſtyle correſpondent with the ori- 


ginal intention of the Authors, and that ncither 


pains nor expenſe will be ſpared to render this 
publication in every reſpect deſerving of their 


patronage. 
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had not foreſeen ſuch quick ſucceſſes, and, at the fame 

time, ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance on the part of the French 

Neither of the two parties had been able to foreſce 

fo unheard-of a conſumption of men, horſes, and pro- 
viſions and ſtores of every fort---Details reſpecting this 

conſumption---Epoch of the revolution which took 

place in the French government--Cauſes which pre- 

vented the Allies from turning this commotion to ac- 

count. 


- Preparations of the Campaign of the Allies in Switzerland, 
and in Holland, Page 185 and following, x 


Forces of the Allies in Italy---Of General Suwarrow's 
army joined to the corps under General Bellegarde--- 
Strength of the corps of General Vukaſſowich---Of 
that of General Haddick---Of thoſe of Generals Ott, 
Klenau, and Hohenzollern---Of the new auxiliary 
Ruſhan corps---Of General Kray's corps---Recapitu- 
lation of the forces of the Allies, commanded by Ge- 
neral Suwarrow---Plan of this grand army---The Arch- 

duke detaches into Italy a third of his army of Swit- 

zerland 


CONTENTS. T5 
zerland---Efſtimate of the forces remaining under the 


ba command of the Archduke, without including General | 
os Sꝛtarray's corps of obſervation- The Archduke's army 
pr amounts, at moſt, to 60,000 men---He expects, abouv | 
. the middle of Auguſt, a freſh reinforcement of 26,000 
Ruſſians - Endea vaurs are made to augment the Swiſs 

43 corps-in the pay of England, but in vain---Recapitu- 

= lation of the Archduke's forces---Ruffian corps of re- 

4% ſerve in Bohemia---$trength of it---General recapitu- 

9 lation of the forces of the coalition The Allies medi- 

ſ- tate a powerful diverſion towards ithe north of France 

” ---This important expedition is concerted between Eng- 

. land and Ruſſia-- England has in the Mediterranean 

a fleet equal to thoſe of France and Spain combined 

4 She is miſtreſs of the navigation of the occan---Strength 

Hy of the army deſtined to threaten Holland and the coaſts 

f of the Chaunęl. 775 

Y Meaſures adapted by the new Directory for the Defence of the 


Republic, Page 191 and following. 


Dangers that menace the Republic---Strength acquired by 

the party of violent republicans---Their conduQ--- 
Their reproaches againſt the diſplaced DireQory--- 

Changes in the management of the war in France; 

new diſtribution of the armies---Changes in the plan of 
defence---Strength of Moreau's army joined to that of 

Macdonald, when Joubert takes the command of it 

Strength of the corps of troops in Dauphiny, and in 
Savoy---Strength of Maſſena's army, and of the corps 

of troops poſted along the Rhine as far as Duſſeldorff--- 

Strength of Brune's army iv Holland, and of the 

troops ſtationed along the coaſts of the Channel—Ge- 

neral 
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neral recapitulation of the forces of the republic: at 
this epoch--The reſult produces the leyy of every 
claſs of the conſeripts - This terrible mode of recruit- 
ing had already ſucceeded in a ſituation equally deſpe- 
rate Reflections on the uſual policy of parties which 
ſucceed in getting into power In what view the firſt 
legiſlators formed the national guards---In 1791, the 
poſſibility of war oecaſions a levy of battalions of national 
 volunteers---In 1793, the inſtitution of the national 
guards affords the means of raiſing a powerful army--- 
In 1795, notwithſtanding the French nation wiſhed 
for peace, the government perſiſt in continuing the 
war--- Their object, and the means they employ--- 
They make numerous requiſitions of 'men--- Wonderful 
ſucceſſes ſeem to juſtify the DireQory---Reproaches 
which have ſince been made agamiſt them---In 1799, 
the new governinent muſt wiſh to repair the impru- 
dence of the old DireQors--- They have ſtill greater 
need of ſucceſs-· They therefore have recourſe ta pro- 
greſſive taxes, and to conſcription---The formation of 
battalions is again recurred to in the departments--- 
Eſtimate of the forces which the republic is to have 
on foot in the month of October. The national guard 
is again formed for the ſervice of the interior, and to 
reinforce the frontier garriſons---The army of Italy is 
nearly in the ſame poſition as that occupied by Buo- 
naparte before he croſſed the Apennines---His army 
was ſcarcely any ſtronger than that of Moreau---Tt 
was not better provided---He was not yet in poſſeſſian 
of Genoa, of Coni, nor of ſome other poſts upon the 
beights . It is true that the forces of the Allies are far 
more formidable in this campaign- But, if the French 


were to receive conſiderable reinforcements, they might 
ſtill 


contexts. 175 
min wechktate oftentve operations. —Joubert I to com- 
mand the army of Italy, and Moteau that which is form- 
ing upon the Rhine -Motive of theſe changes-—The 


number of men of which Joubert's army is to conſiſt.— 
General Championnet i is to take the command of an army 
of the Alps---Deftination and force of that army--- 
The intended force of the army of Switzerland, and of 
| that of the Rhine -The number of troops intended to 
be employed in Holland, in Belgium, and on the coaſts 
Eſtimate of the ſtrength of the French armies} if 
they receive the reinforcethents which the government 
- wiſhes to raiſe---AMiQing reſult which this ſtatement 
prefents---At the end of the century, upwards! of 
-14200,000 combatants are armed againſt each other - 
- Philoſophy and the improvement of knowledge have 

not at all ſerved ta cure mankind of their madneſs 70 
a nenen to n this idea gives bitth. 
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f Detail e ores Macdonald? Quid Page 203 and 
- | 5170 follow ing. 

x Motives which diſconcerted the analy of the junQion of 
5 the two French armies between the Po and the Apen- 
8 nines-Could General Macdonald gain a march in 
8 older to haſten this junction — Could Moreau ſooner 
y quit the ſtate of Genoa?- We have already pointed 
» out the fault committed by the Allies in ſo widely ſcat- 
I rering their forces---It ſeems that the want of. concert 
® in executing this junction has lain with Macdonald 
5 Moreau could neither ſooner quit nor recede more 
h from Genoa---It is ſurpriſing that Macdonald ſhould 
. have been able to come, with his army quite unbroken, 
N from the extremity of Italy, the fate of which then 


VOL. I. C depended 
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__ depended, on the gaining of a, battle---Reaſons which 
induce us to think that Suwarrow, after the paſſage of 
the Adda, ought to have purſued Moreau with all his 

x forces, inſtead of dividing them The Allies ought 
not to have engaged in ſo many ſieges at once---It was 
ſufficient to cut off the communications of theſe for- 
treſſes - Example, taken from the campaign of Prince 
Eugene, adduced in ſupport df this afſertion---The plan 
Adopted by the Allies, forced General Kray twice to 
change the ſiege of Mantua into a blockade The vic- 
tory of San Gjovannĩ alone enables the Allies to reſume 
* ſafety the operations of the ſiege . This is the 
ſecond time in the preſent century, that the fate of 
Italy has been decided under the walls of,Piacenza--- 
Details of the battle of Piacenza in 14 46+--After the 
battle of San; Giovanni, Macdonald thinks only of 
ſecuring his retreat -- This would have been very diffi- 
cult, but for the diverſion effected by Moreau, which, 
recalls Suwarrow to the neighbourhood of Aleſſandria 
Macdonald re-enters ''Tuſcany---On the 28th of 
June, he reſumes his old poſitions at Lucca, and at 
Piſtoia- Two French diviſions occupy the defiles of 
ah the Apennines, and Tecure the communication with the 
river of the Levant. The Auſtrians warmly hiraſs the 
rear guards Which Macdonald had left, and take Mo- 
dena and Bologna Fort Urbano furtenders to them on 
the gth of July---Macdonald, weakened by the defec- 
tion of General Lahotze, and the progreſſes of the 
1 inſurgents of Arezi0, reſolves to evacuate Tuſcany--- 
He ſends his artillery and baggage to Leghorn---He 
quits Florence on the 8th of Ju His army, reduced 
to 14,000' men, defiles through Sarzana, and — not 
reach the environs of Genoa rill the end of Jaly-— 
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The Freneh garriſons of Leghorn and Porto Ferrajo 
form the laſt rear 'guard--- Theſe two places are eva- 
cuated by capitulation on the 17th of July---Mac- 


donald is forced to deſtroy or abandon his heavy attil- 


lery, "&c.---His army reduced to 18,000 men-. He 
completes his retreat, without any corps of this army 
having been forced to _ i gant r . 
only i in 2 few forts.” Hos ; as 


6.4. 
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| Continuation of FE Cool of 585 3 211 Fra 
following, 


0 


Suwarrow calls in various corps that were detached, and, 
on the 26th of June, marches againſt Moreau—Mo- 


reau eyacuates Novi, and paſling , through the defile of 


the Bocchetta, re-enters the country of Genoa—He 


| there puts himſelf in a ſtate of defence, : and waits for 


the arrival of Macdonald > army—Tbe, 1 main body of d 


1 


order to cover the attacks of Tortona and Aleſſandria 
_ —Suwarrow haſtens the ſiege of this latter place The 


firſt parallel is completed on the 14th of July -A ſum. 
mons is ſent to the commander, who refuſes to ſure. 


render — The works of the ſiege are continued The 


French capitulate on the 22d of July The garriſon 


- are made priſoners of war—At this ſiege the Allies loſs 
General ChaſtelJer—During this time, Moreau com- 


pletes his junction with the wreck of Macdonald's 


army — Diſpoſition of his troops General Joubert 


comes te ſucceed him in the command —Suwarrow 


: cauſes Coni to be inveſted, and F eneſtrelles to be at- 
tacked He ſends General Haddick, with 12,600 men, 


to try to penetrate into the Valais The column under 
C2 the 
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the orders of the Prince de Rohan, continues ſkirmiſh- 
_ ing in the upper yallies—General Kray's army vigor- 
_.. ouſly puſhes on the fiege of Mantua—An immenſe 
train of artillery, is deſtined for that ſervice The be- 
ſieging army is reinforced—Strength of the garriſon of 
Mantua commanded by General Latour Foiſſac Ge- 
.-..neral Kray attacks the place on the ſouth fide, and 
carries the out-poſts—The trenches are opened in the 
night of the 13th of July—The batteries are finiſhed, 
and the artillery . planted on the 19th of July—The 
horri-work of the Pradella gate and Fort San Giorgio 
are attacked at the fame time—The French evacuate 
Fort San Giorgio on the 26th of July, and the horn- 
work of the Pradella gate on the 27th-—The Allies 
: make a lodgment in this work, from which the body 
of the place can be battered—The fortreſs capitulates 
on the 28th of July—Conditions of the capitulation— 
Obſervations on the i EA of the capture of Man- 
2 tua to the Allies. 


Pyſtins n of ch nies is teen Ne 
219 and following. 


During this time the reſpeQive ſituation of the French 
and Auſtrian armies remains the ſame in Switzerland 
Some affairs of poſts take place, but without ſhaking 
the centre of the two armies, ſtationed upon the two 
banks of the Limmat---Motives of the ſtate of inaction 
of the two armies--- The ſtrength of the reſpective poſi- 
tions of both armies was not known till after the 
- Archduke and Maſſena had in vain endeavoured to diſ- 
lodge each other's advanced guards---On the 8th of 
June, the Archduke attacks the poſition of Mount 
Albis 
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Albis without ſacceſs---On/ the 1 5th of Juye, Maſ- 
ſena alſo makes an unſucceſsful attack upon the poſi- 


tion of the Auftrians in front of Zurich---The Arch- 


duke cauſes the old intrenchments of the French to be 


demoliſhed---His diſpofitions---His head- quarters at 
Klotten---Thoſe of — at A diſpo- 


ſitions. 


Alu upon the Rhine, and in the Grijens. Page 221 


and following. 


Towards the end of June, General Sztarray haraſſes the 
| poſts of the French---The French are driven from Of. 


fenburg---Their poſts in front of Old Briſac are forced 
to fall back---Maſſena reinforces his left, and finiſhes 
putting Baſle into a ſtate of defence---The French 


make a ſucceſsful attack upon Renchen and Appenweyer 


They retake Offenburg on the 6th of july They 


are driven thence on the gth of July -Movements 


of Maſſena General Lecourbe marches againſt Brun- 


| nen---General Jellachich's advanced poſts are forced 


The French are repulſed---Another unſucceſsſul attack 
--- Mafſena makes a movement upon the right bank of 


the Rhine---General Hotze aſſumes the command of 
the left wing of the Archduke's army, and receives re- 


inforcements---General Hotze attacks General Le- 
courbe without ſucceſs- General Thureau haraſſed by 
the inhabitants of the Yalais---Sywarrow' s head- quar- 
ters near Coni, 


07 the maritime War, Page 225 and following. 


Events of the maritime war- -A French and Spaniſh com- 


bined fleet appears at ſea--Activity of the Engliſh--- 
The 
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Ihe coaſts of thei continent deſtitute of ſhips of war -T 
England, entertaining no fears reſpecting Ireland, plans 
with Ruſſia an expedition againſt Holland -Forces 
deſtined. for it Movements of the French fleet - -It 
appears off the coaſt of Italy, and joins the Span iſn 
fleet at Carthagena- -The two fleets combined, and 
conſiſting of forty-ſeven ſhips of the line, anchor at 
Cadiz, and ail thence on the 21ſt of July. 


Ne, Iv. Note I, Upon the Invaſion of 5 1 — 
230 and following. 1 8. ; 


Viility of eftibliſhing ſuch important facts as muſt 
throw light upon the hiſtory 'of the revolution--- 
The invaſion of Switzerland is of this number---The 
principles proclaimed by the firſt Aſſembly in France, 
well received throughout all Europe -The ſucceſs of 
the ſyſtem of terror had not produced in foreign coun- 
tries ſo general a horror as might have been ſuppoſed 
| ---Robeſpierre, during his power, found defenders--- 
The victories of the republic had veiled the crimes 
committed in the interior---In the zenith of their power 
the Directory attack Switzerland---Impolitic conduct 
of the cantons towards the individuals who there ſought 
a refuge---Indignation of Europe on ſeeing the aggreſ- 
© Hon of the French government. Horror excited by 
the abuſe of power on the part of their proconſuls--- 
There exiſted no country more attached to France, 
nor more free---From the date of the invaſion of Swit- 
zer land, public opinion has declared againſt the French 
goverriment---Wiſhes for the ceſſation of the. misfor- 
tunes which afflict Switzerland, 


Ne 
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r- | 
lans N.. I. Ws '; . the Wiss 52 Mer #iD4 14 "this 
res 5 Cainpaigin Page 235 and following; * 
It | 3 
hiſh Mixture of diffcrexit nations which: have-fought zu the 
and preſent campaign It is: difficult toreſtiegato the lofb of 
r at each party The conſumption of men more con- 
ſiderable in this campaign, than it has ever been in 
any modern war Approximating details of the killed 
: and wounded in the principal actions It appears by 
8 this calculation, that the armies, in four months, have 
T loſt more than half of their S gnmbers. 
nu ft now 10 Hiieiine 254i bn 
n.— Ne. IV. Note III. 2 the hana bee, ae 
The national Guards: Tage 2 39 11 nen, 
nce, i. ig 705 0U214:907 056 ＋ 
J of eee are limited in a tka) n im- 
un- ation of armies aud military tacties are nearly the ſame 
26.4 throughout all Europe The ſpirit! ofthe army; the 
. talents of the generals, but, above all, numbers, enſure 
mes ſucceſs . Prooſs of this aſſertion in the preſent wa#Z-- 
wer The importance of recruiting armies - Mieans em ployed 
luct by different governments -In mild governments, the 
ght - Engagements: are voluntary---In military governments, 
reſ⸗ every ſubject is enliſted for life, with the exception bf 
| by - fathers of families, or only ſfons---Military ' pre- eMi- 
1 - pence in-ſuch goveruments In free governments; fow 
ace, troops of the line, and à great body of. militia- The 
Fir- national guards eſtabliſhed in France, are nothing more 
nch than militia --- Principles of the organization of the 
for. national guards---Several circumſtances impaired the 


- ſucceſs. which the firſt legiſlnators might thence have 
- promiled themſelyes---The correſpondence of tank hurt 
the 


£4 _ eoNTEvrs; 
the military men who had acquired theirs only at the 
._ expenſe of long years of ſervice, &c. - Not withſtand · 
ing theſe inconveniences, the national guard rendered 
great ſervices---This inſtitution affords immenſe re- 
» ſources for recruiting the armies---The returns in 1790 
compriſed upwards of three millions of national Hons, 
all well 1 * el 0 


; 


Ne. 17 Nete IW. Tha Mantua. " Page 246 and following 


Situation of that eity.-Detalls teſpecting its ſttengrh, 
and its fortifications---Bridges which connect it with 
the main land+--]ts population - Its magnificence---Its 
out-works . Importance of Mantua - Events in which . 
this place has borne a conſpicuous part---In 1702, in 
1707, in 1735 - Of the ſiege of Mantua by Buonaparts 
in 1796---He endeavours to ſurpriſe thg place on the 
18th of June -He opens the trenches the ſame day--- 
The arrival of General Wurmſer forces him to raiſe 
the ſiege on the iſt of Auguſt · Mantua is relieved the 
' ſame day - Buonaparte defeats the Auſtrians, who 
- threaten his rear---He then marches againſt Wurmſer, 
whom he beats on the 5th of Auguſt, and, on the 
ſame day, again inveſts Mantua---Wurmſer penetrates 
the line of the French, and throws himſelf into Man- 
-tua---Alvinzy attempts to ſuccour the place L The bat 
tle of Arcola obliges him to retire into the mountains 
, Efforts of the Auſtrians in January 1797 to relieve Man- 
tua They ate repulſed- Battle of Rivoli, after which 
Buonaparte ſurrounds, and takes the corps of General 
- Provera, in fight of Fort San Giorgio -The place capi- 
tulates on the ad of February 1797---1t remains in the 
4 | power 
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power of the French till the 28th of July 1799s when 


It ere to General Kray. 


Confrains x FARK the Plain of c gu. Page 251 and 


22 . following. 


The principal efforts of the Allies directed towards Italy 
-The court of Vienna eager to recover Mantua and 
Lombardy---This object would in like manner have 


been attained by completing the deliverance of Swit- 


zerland---The plan of the coalition could not be car. 
ried into execution' earlier than from the 15th to the 


20th of Auguſt---Motives and object of the French 
government in reſuming the offenſive General Jou- 
bert is ordered to attack---Mafſena receives orders to 
make a general attack in Switzerland---At the ſame 


time, the French attack General Sztarray on the right 
0 bank of the Lower Rhine---Mafſena accompliſhes his 


object, and entirely diſlodges the left wing of the Auſ- 
trian army---Joubert and Moreau are defeated by Gene- 
ral Suwarrow---Notwithſtanding the orders of the 
Directory, Maſſena defers making a freſh attack in 
Switzerland--He commences his movement on the 


'1ith and 12th of Auguſt, and reinforces General Le- 


courbe, without the Archduke's knowledge---AQions 
of the 12th, 13th, and 14th----The Swiſs of both par- 
ties meet, and charge each other with fury---General 
Chabran almoſt totally cuts to pieces a pretty con- 
ſiderable Auſtrian corps. 


Topographical Details neceſſary for following the Expedition of 


General Lecourbe,, Page 263 and following. 


On the 14th of Auguſt, Generals Boivin and Lecourbe 


attack the Allies---On the 15th, General Lecourbe 
VOL. I, d eſtabliſhes 
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eſtabliſhes his communication with General Loifon--. 

On the 16th, General Lecourbe becomes maſter of St. 

Gothard, and of the whole courſe of the Reuſs--- 

During this interval, the Archduke neither quits his 

poſition, nor his head-quarters at Klotten---He makes 

a feint of intending to force the paſſage of the Aar--- 

On the 19th, the firſt Ruſſian diviſion, led on by Ge- 
neral Hotze, marches to ſtop the progreſs of the French 

--- The ſucceſſes of the French, conſidering the difficul- 

ties of the country, appear almoſt miraculous---They 

are partly owing to the experience and practice of the 

French generals in the mountain war, and to the 
weakneſs of the Archduke's army, the left wing of 
which was detached to Italy. 


Difference between the Mountain War, and that carried on in 


level Countries. Page 274 and following. 


The mountain war may be called the poetical branch of 
the military art---Thoſe who have been engaged in this 


ſort of war are particularly fond of their profeſſion. 


Sequel of the Campaign of Italy. Page 275 and following. 


General Suwarrow orders the ſiege of Tortona to be more 


vigorouſly puſhed on, and Coni to be more cloſely in- 
veſted- General Klenau purſues Macdonald's rear guard 
This retreat is very maſterly---General Joubert, aſ- 
ſiſted by General Moreau, makes an effort to march 
his army into the plain, and force General Suwarrow 
to raiſe the ſiege of Tortona---On the 13th of Auguſt, 
General Bellegarde is attacked by General Joubert 


On the 14th, the French and Imperial armies remain 
| in 
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in mutual obſervation, and complete their diſpoſitions 


On the 15th in the morning, General-Suwarrow 
determines to attack the French army- General Jou- 
bert is killed at the beginning of the action- The 
laughter is dreadful---General Moreau reſumes the 


command after the death of Joubert --- Prodigies of 
valour on both ſides---A mancuvre of General Melas 


decides the vitory---Several French generals are made 
priſoners- Except the battle of Malplaquet, and that 
of Francfort upon the Oder, the battle of Novi is 
one of the moſt bloody of the preſent century The 


loſs of both armies is eſtimated at 25,000 men---Cauſes 


of the obſtinacy of both parties---General Joubert falls 


a victim to miſplaced ardour, 


Reflections upon the different Medes of fighting. Page 286 


and following, 


The uſe of modern arms has acquired its higheſt point of 


perfection. 


Conſequences of the Battle of Novi. Page 288 and following. 


General Moreau retires into the Apennines---He preſſes 


General Championnet to come and take the command 
of the army, to which he had been appointed---The 
Allies vigorouſly preſs Tortona---General Suwarrow 
marches with the centre of his army, in order to pre- 
vent the junction between the troops under General 
Championnet and thoſe belonging to Moreau's army 
The citadel of Tortona capitulates upon certain con- 
ditions---General Klenau is repulſed in the environs of 
(enoa---Attacks made by General Championnet upon 
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the whole frontier of the Piedmonteſe Alps, ſimul- 
taneous with thoſe of Switzerland---A fortnight after, 
General Muller commences offenſive operations upon 
the Rhine---On the firſt intelligence of the movemeti ts 
of the French towards Swabia, the Archduke ſends off 
reinforcements---Levy en maſſe of the peaſants of the 
electorate of Mentz, and of the Odenwald, to the 
number of 20,000 men---Neutrality, of the Landgrave 
of Darmſtadt---General Muller inveſts. Philipſburg--- 
The Rufhans replace the Auſtrians in the poſition of 
Zurich. The Archduke marches towards the Briſgau 
2 a large corps of Auſtrian troops Motive of the Arch- 
duke's movement End of the account of this general 


attack, which took place from the Gulf of Genoa as 
far as the Lower Rhine. 


Ne. V. Note. Upon Retreats, Page 301 and following? 


There have been, in our days, celebrated .retreats---The 
8 retreat of Prague is of that deſcription---- The retreat 
240 | of General Moreau in 1796 quoted; as well as that of 
2111 General Macdonald, 2 


| Notes reſpectiug the Hiſtory of the Campaign in haty of 179g. 
F Page 306 and following. | 


General Mack marches againſt Rome with an army of 
80,000 men- The Neapolitans take Rome--- They are 

| defeated at Otricoli---General Mack ſhuts himſelf up 
in Capua---He capitulates---The King of Naples quits 
that city--A party of patriots deliver up the forts to 
the French---General Championnet gives in his reſig- 
nation, and is ſucceeded by General Macdonald- Ge- 
1 neral 


i 
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neral Scherer gives orders for the army of Naples to | 
| proceed to join him----Macdonald's army quits Naples 1 
and Rome -Genetals Victor, Montrichard, and Mac- 
donald, effect a junction- The army eroſſes the Apen- 
nines---It takes up its poſitions behind the Trebia---It 
was then 35,000 ſtrong---On the 18th of June, Gene- 
ral Ruſca throws himſelf into a large body of Auſtrians, 
and his corps ſuffers confiderably---This check brings 
on a battle the next day---The French army retreats 
during the night, | 


Maritime Operations, and the Attack of Hollend by the Anglo- 


5 Ruſſian Army. Page 313 and fellowing. 
Object of the Engliſh---Their plan---General Sir Ralph 
| Abercromby is at firſt deſignated for commander of the 
2 expedition The Duke of York is afterwards appointed 
commander in chief Captain Popham ſuperintends 
he the embarkation of the Ruſſian troops, which was ef- 
# feed with great order and diſpatch---At the moment 
0 


when the firſt diviſion was ready to ſail, an account is 
received that the French and Spaniſh combined fleet is 
arrived at Breſt---This news tranquillizes the govern- 
9. ment reſpeQing the fate of Ireland, and determines 
them to haſten the departure of the firſt diviſion- The 
two diviſions of Engliſh troops, joined to the Ruſſian 


of diviſion, were to form an army of 45,000 men, of 
are which the Duke of York is appointed captain · general 
up ---The Dutch fleet, in the Texel, conſiſts of nine 
its ſhips of the line, and a few Trigates---The land- forces 
to of Holand eſtimated at 20,000 men---The number of 
ig- French troops in Holland eſtimated at 8 or 10, ooo men 
General Brune is appointed commander in chief of 

. | the 
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the Franco-Batayian army Situation of the public 
mind in Holland, at the period of the debarkation--- 
The Batavian government diſplay in the preparations 
of defence more energy than they had, been ſuppoſed 
capable of exerting---The people of Italy acted dif- 
ferently--Admiral Mitchell, who had ſailed from the 
Downs with the firſt diviſion, on the 13th of Auguſt, 
meets with unfayourable winds, and the fignal is not 
made for his fleet upon the coaſt of North Holland till 
the 19th---The next day, Admiral, Duncan, who. had 
been joined by Admiral Mitchell's ſquadron, ſends the 
Dutch admiral a ſummons to acknowledge the Prince 
of Orange Admiral Story refuſes---General Aber- 
cromby likewiſe fummons in vain the commander at 
the poſt of the Helder---The Engliſh, owing to con- 
trary winds, cannot debark till the 27th---General 
Daendels attacks them, but the debarkation is effected 
---It is almoſt impoſſible to prevent a landing, pro- 
tected by à ſquadron, upon an open beach---General 
Brune arrives at Alkmaer on the 2d of September--- 
Mutiny on board of the Dutch flag-ſhip the Waſhing- 
ton -The Engliſh fleet enters the road of the Texel 
Admiral Story propoſes a ſuſpenſion of arms---This is 
refufed, and the general mutiny of the crews obliges 
him to ſurrender with all his fleet---The Batavian go- 
vernment has now remaining only a few ſhips diſperſed 
in the ports of Zealand---RefleRions on the ſituation 
of Holland-.-General Abercromby's negotiations with 
the Batavian government are unavailing---Diſpoſitions 
of defence of General Brune---General Abercromby, 
intrenched behind the Zype, with 16 or 17,000 men, 
waits for reinforcements. General Brune, with an army 
24 or 25,000 ſtrong, makes an attack on the 10th 


of 
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of September---He is repulſed with loſs at all points--- 
Falſe attack of the Hereditary Prince of Orange, on the 


_ frontier of Overyſſel, unſucceſsful---The Dutch fleet is 


carried to England---Preparations of defence , of tho 
road of Amſterdam---Afﬀair of poſts on the night be- 


. tween the 14th and 15th of September--- The Duke of 


York arrives in the 'Texel---Arrival of the Ruſſians-- 
The allied army 35,000 ſtrong---The Duke of York 
makes diſpoſitions for an immediate attack---The at- 
tack takes place on the 19th---A Ruſſian column is ſur- 
rounded, and General Hermann, their commander, is 
taken priſoner--- The allied army retires behind its in- 


trenchments upon the Zype -The two armies receive 


reinforcements Reflections on the diſpoſitions for this 
firſt attack of the Engliſh and Ruſſians. 


Sequel of the Operations upon the Rhine, and in Switzerland. 


Page 350 and following. 


T he invaſion of Holland prevents the French Directory 


from rendering General Muller's army ſufficiently 
ſtrong to ſtand before the Archduke---Refleions on 
the poſition of the Allies, and of the French, in Swit- 
zerland---The Archduke advances, by forced marches, 
to the relief of Philipſburg---That city is almoſt re- 
duced to aſhes by the bombardment---General Muller 
retires- His rear guard, conſiſting of about 6000 


men, is overtaken by the Archduke, and completely 


defeated---General Muller covers Mentz. 
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No b. VI. Note J. Upon the Kepa tion directed againſt Holland. 
Page 358 and nein 


The expedition of the Engliſh againſt Holland is not an 
operation purely military---They had relied on being 
aſſiſted by a party in the country-»- The exiles among 
the ancients, have ſometimes regained power by force 
of arms, but, among the moderns, their efforts have 
never been crowned with ſucceſs-.-Examples adduced of 
both--- Hopes had been too lightly conceived reſpecting 
the coalition of 1992---Efforts, of the French to cauſe 
an inſurrection in Ireland---Switzerland deceives the 
hope entertained by the Allies of the majority of the 
nation declaring in their favour The fame thing hap- 
pens in Hol{and---The hope of ſucceſs may much more 
reaſonably be founded on the wiſdom of plans, on the 
valour of troops, and on the talents of generals, 
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No. JI. Note II. Upon Buonaparte and Sir Sidney Smith. 
Page 366 and following. 


Letter of Commodore Sir Sidney Smith to General Buo- 
naparte, written in pencil on the walls of the Tem- 
ple Reflections on the meeting of theſe two men at 
St. Jean d' Acre Aſſimilations between the memorable 
actions which formerly happened under the walls of bi 

« that city, and thoſe which took place between Buona- 

parte and Sir Sidney Smith on the ſame ſpot. 
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Tur E. 1 has ju been \rekindled, 8 
to lay waſte the fineſt countries gl. Europe, and 
perhaps to ſet it all in a flame. The greatneſt and 
multiplicity of military events ſeœmed to have ex- 
hauſted the ftrepgth, . and wearied out the courage, 
and even the attention, of the, different power 
Nevertheleſs new ſcenes, the importance of which 
is daily becoming more deciſive, are opening on all 
ſides, and if they do not efface the remembrance. of 
thoſe which have. preceded them, at leaſt they leavo 


behind nothing more than” the cold intereſt that 


hiſtory inſpires. cf 
The inſtability of human affairs, is e a ha- 


bit, it might almoſt be ſaid a want; every mind is 
poſſeſſed with this idea; every party alike attaches 
its fears and its hopes to the events that are about to 
take place. The moſt oppoſite intereſts, that of the 
preſeryation and that of the overthrow. of power, 

| TY 1 dictate 
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dictate the ſame reſolutions, and excite the ſame 
curioſity : in nova fert animus. 

Accordingly, the ſpectators (all intereſted in the 
denouement of this terrible dratha) are ſeen in- 
quiring with avidity into the accounts of the opera- 
tions of the war, and by the importance attached 
to the moſt trifling ſucceſs, to the ſlighteſt chegk, 
it might be imagined that ſuch ſucceſs; or ſuch 
check, was alone to decide irtevockbly the fate of 
nations, and of individuals!" Never were there 
printed more public papers; of theſe; ſeveral ap- 
pear to be ſupplied” by regular and exact corre- 
ſpondeuts; however, the value they ſet on beitig the 
firſt'ts announce tlie moſt recent facts, the inevl- 
table confuſion and contradiction of ſo many daily 
advices, expoſes them to errors, the impreſſion of 
which cannot be done away in the thind of readers 
by ſubſequent and always dilatory reaifications:" 

To avoid the inconveniencies inſeparable. from 
a daily publication; to allow themſelves time to 
mature their opinions; to diſengage truth from er- 
ror, and to preſent the conſequences of paſt events, 
and circumſpect conjecturrs upon futikrity, a few 
writers have preſerted to recapitulate facts only at 
more diſtant periods, and to reſerve for maturity of 
reflection what they withhold from ardent curiofity. 
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In this view, it is propoſed to publiſh. every 
month an Epitome of Military Events. 
| This Work will comprehend a perſecqliy exact ac- 
count of all the operations of the war, compiled 
from official reports, and the moſt authentic ſources 
of private information. 

The ſequel of theſe hiſtorical memoirs 0 vin f form 
a collection ſo much the more valuable, as the ope- 
rations of the war will be related in a fimple man- 
ner, divpſted of every reflection that would be. fo- 
reign to the ſubject, and explained only by mili- 
tary reaſoning. Our principal endeavours will be 
to diſcuſs and elucidate every point relative to the 
| general plan of the campaign of the reſpective ar- 
mies, in proportion as the occurrences of the war, 
and the movements on both ſides, ſhall: have un- 
veiled the projects concerted. To theſe principal 
plans will be referred particular operations. 

The importance of the poſitions of the armies 
will be made known by thoſe which they have oc- 
cupied in former wars. The nature of the country, 
the courſe of the rivers, and the relative exiſtence of 
the current of the waters by which they are ſwelled, 
will be deſcribed, as well as the ſituation of the 
lands. The advantages thence refulting, and their 
inflpence, calculated according to the new ſyſtem 
$149 B 2 of 
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of war; will be pointed out. In a word, lockig 
will be neglected that at alt raat&'ts' the" geogr. 

phical or topog graphical details, which" may enable 
readers to follow in an caſy and Walen manner 
the progreſs of military events. 1 

| Whenever the aggregate of important operations 
preſented to the reader ſhall preſuppoſe the imme- 
diate recolletion of the Wliole or a part of tlie 
theatre of War, ſuch recolledion will be affiſted 
by a ſmall map fabjoined to the journal. This map 
relating ſolely to the object in queftion, will not be 
encumbered by any acceſſory detail, but will be 
diſtinct, and faithfully drawn from the beſt 1 

and the moſt recent obſervations. EST 182 

Care will be taken that this Epitome is written 
wich all the precifion and accuracy that the moſi 
rigid impartiality can require; by preſerving to it 
this character, it may become very uſeful, and 
even be conducive to the advancement of military 
knowledge, and of a ſcience to which all the others 
are now 1 more than ever ſuborditiate. 

Such 4 Work has ſutherto been wanting to en- 
lightened obſervers, to -militaty men who can and 
will judge for themſelves, to ſtäteſmen who are 
not faticfied” with mere reſults, ſor which! they Gn 
reſerve Uidir attention _— by combining them 


10 with 
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with political conjectures, often vague, and always 


troubleſome. This work was likewiſe wanting to 
thoſe who are preparing to write upon the ſubject 
of the war during the leifure of peace, and who 
ſcarcely ever find, among the materials they col- 
lect, a ſurvey purely military, a connected and 
well-digeſted compariſon of the deſigns of the 
marches, manœuvres, and actions of the armies op- 
poſed to each other in the field. 

In ſhort, if we fulfil our taſk, we think we ſhall 
have deſerved among our cotemporaries the con- 
fidence and gratitude of the friends of truth, and 
we ſhall not have laboured in vain for the com- 


pilers of hiſtory. 
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r the Puy world, ſocial oder undergoes 
revolutions occaſioned by the very nafure of the 
elements of which they are reſpectively compoſed. 
Theſe revolutions cannot be ſubjected to calcula- 
tion more than to the power of man. 5 

The effects of motion upon matter and upon 
the paſſions may be obſerved: the operations of 
nature may be analyzed as far as the point where 
its myſteries ſtop the moſt preſumptuous minds; 


but the epochs of the ſubverſions of the globe can- 


not be foreſeen, their principal effects cannot be 
demonſtrated; nor can great political commotions 
be explained i in a more ſatisfactory manner. It is 
only known that they bring all the paſſions into 
action, and that this fermentation and the jarring 
of intereſts creates diviſions, and ſuch diviſions give 
birth to war. 

Ik the revolution which a ſtate experiences, is 
not from its importance, and from the principles by 
which it is directed, of a nature to give diſquietude 
to neighbouring governments, inteſtine troubles 
will be its only reſult; but if the contending parties 


are nearly of equal ſtrength, civil war will be the 


conſe- 
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irn the 7H world, ſocial 1 ce dee 
revolutions occafioned' by the very nalure of the 


tion more than to the power of man. 

The effects of motion upon matter and upon 
the paſſions may be obſerved: the operations of 
nature may be analyzed as far as the point where 
its myſteries ſtop the moſt preſumptuous minds; 


but the epochs of the ſubverſions of the globe can- 


not be foreſeen, their principal effects cannot be 
demonſtrated; nor can great political commotions 
be explained i in a more ſatisfactory manner. It is 
only known that they bring all the paſſions into 
action, and that this fermentation” and the jarring 
of inteteſts creates diviſions, and ſuch diviſions give 
birth t6 war. 

Ik the revolution which a ſtate P is 
not from its importance, and from the principles by 
which it is directed, of a nature to give diſquietude 
to neighbouring governments, inteſtine troubles 
will be its only reſult; but if the contending parties 


are nearly of equal ſtrength, civil war will be the 
conſe- 
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will, in all probability, fan the flame of diſcord, 
as it happened in France in the times of the 
League and of the Fronde. Their policy wilt be ta 
tupport the eaheſt partyy and open wer muſt ne · 
ceflarily break out between the auxiliary powers, 
and the party which..they-withed to overthrow, 
and which has the means of government at its diſ- 


palal. : Ther, lgng; quargel, between France griff 
Englapd, abs wars, of Spain, whether  concenging 
religious difhuypanges, or on account of, the, inſur- 
rettion ph the, Hoot Countries again Philip. 1] hed 
rovewt apd-a more &riking exoppls i in the, foot 
FEiven by. France to the Engliſh colonies of Forth 
America after their infurreRtiqn; and en 
off their independence. got ion 

_;: Wbonra revolution is, rf with, Seetal 
prigiples, which mul affect, all civil weiety, N 
patyral. that the graf ſhauldihs come ,geperole, , The 
gag that ſet Europe in, a flame during the fix- 
1cgpth, and ſcyenteenth, centuries, Was, the. conſe- 
quence of the religious. revolution brought about 
by aher We cannot, therefore, be aſtoniſhed 
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ich attacked the eſtabliſhed order of things, = 
menaced. the authority. ol, princes. ſhould. have 
been the eauſe..of, a war that is“ daily becoming 
Morg general, It Was eaſy... to. foreſee, that; kings 
O * endeay vur. to; ſiop | the progret of a doctrine 
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they even ſtrive to tranſmit to the ſucceeding 
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that tended to limit their power; but it wag Jeſs 
probable, and yet it was alſo in the nature of 
things, that at the epoch when the revolution was 
bordering upon democracy, popular leaders ſhould 
be the firſt to wiſh for war, becauſe the people are 
more eaſily guided in a ſtate of agitation; than in 
a ſtate of tranquillity. ' 

This cauſe of general war in Europe, far from 
being weakened by the conſumption: of reſources, 
muſt, on the contrary, thence acquire more ſtrength 
and activity. In general, all the wars of fanati- 
ciſm, whether religious or political, embrace a 
long period ; the paſſions which they have rouſed, 
the new intereſts. to which they have given birth, 
can neither die away nor be calmed in a ſhort time, 
but, like human life, muſt gradually decay; it is 
the age of hiſtory, and in their very decrepitude, 
alternately victors and vanquiſhed, the contending 
parties preſerve an energy, an inflexibility, which 


generation—a dangerous inheritance but too often 
enjoyed! When victors, they cannot place a real 
confidence in the means which have made them 
triumph; when vanquithed, they find no conſo- 
lation but in a ſtate of reſtleſſneſs, and place their 
hopes only in the fate of arms. 

If this truth, which is recorded in the annals of 
all human ſocieties, might ever have been contra- 
dicted, it would have been by the iſſue of the firſt 
coalition, of the powers againſt France. | 

C Who 
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Who would not have thought, that in the North, 
the Pruſſran and Auſtrian armies, augmented by all 
the contingents of the Empire, and of the greater 
part of the land forces of England and Holland; 
in the South, the diverſions carried on by the Sar- 
dinian, Neapolitan; and Portugueſe armies ; laſtly, 
that by ſea, the naval forces of almoſt all Europe, 
were about to craſh France, who, in her firſt 
troubles, lrad juſt loſt, by emigration, moſt of her 
military and naval commanders ?—The equally 
unforeſ&n and improbable reſult of this firſt con- 
teſt, the ſtrongeſt and moſt unequal that was ever 
entered into, is ſufficiently well known. 

It is not only in the diviſions that took bes 
from the firſt campaign between the coaleſced 
powers, in the divergency of their efforts, in their 
ſucceſſive defection, that we muſt ſeek for the ſolu- 
tion of this problem; but alſo in the geographical 
fituation of France, in her immenſe population, in 
the aptitude of her inhabitants for the profeſſion of 
arms, in the national character, and in that —ͤ 
ſiaſm which gives birth to prodigies. 

The preſſure of all the forces of Europe, and the 
ſanguinary tyranny of Robeſpierre's committee, pro- 
duced new political phenomena, and brought back 
a ſyſtem of war already confidered as fabulous, and 
which the quality and organization of modern 
armies had devoted to oblivion. Inſtead of thoſe 
forces limited, proportional, and regulated, as if by 
2 tyext compact between the different ſtates of Bu- 


- i rope, 
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rope, according to their extent, and * reſources 


of their government, the French nation was wholly 


precipitated into the flame of war; every ſamilx 


was oompelled to contribute towards it with all its 
ſtrength, with every effective arm, with MSC 
of metal, commodity, and property. ” 9/199 

Armies ſo numerous, and nevertheleſs phi] 
even beyond the common proportion, with artillery, 
the ſuperiority of which compenſates for the defi- 
ciency.of combatants upon extenſive poſitions, ſoon 
forced thoſe who directed the operations to enlarge 
the theatre of war; the plans of the allied ar- 
mies were diſconcerted by plans of greater magni- 
tude; natural barriers were penet rated and over< 
thrown; artificial defences, the ſtrongeſt fortified 
places, which had formerly ſtopped and waſted 
large armies, were iſolated; and in a manner 
effaced by the maſs of the French armies; the pro- 


digious activity of the latter multiplied "their | 


frength, and the daring diſplay of continual at- 
tacks upon whole lines of frontiers prevented diC 
order and confuſion among the troops newly raiſed: 
in ſhort; the foldier learnt the 1. ** war in x the 
ſchool of the general. 8.8 u 

But it may with truth be ſaid, that! it; in offend 
five operations, the conception and the direction 
of military plans, the limits of art had been reſtrict- 
ed, thoſe progrefies in the deſenſive were not leſs 
remarkable. No army among the ancients or 
_—_— the- — ſo gloriouſly ſupported ſuch 
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continual . as the Auſtrian army during the 
four laſt campaigns. Although oſten overpawered 
by numbers, or forced to fall back through the 
frequency and the vigour of attacks, never was it 
put to a total rout. The battles, in which victory, 
contended for in equal ſorce, was gained by the 
French, are likewiſe memorable on account of the 
able retreats of the Imperialiſts, and that active 
ſtate, of deſenſi ve operations, which is ſo difficult 
to execute, and which is the firſt proof of the ſo- 
lidity of an army. Six double campaigns (for 
thoſe of winter were neither leſs bloody nor leſs 
important than the ſummet campaigns) afforded 
more actions, and exhibited greater cliecs, "__ a 
wan century had produced. 

In a word, the conqueſt of half Eundpe * the 
French arms, a new ſtate of; things created by the 
caprices of fortune, produced reciprocal advantages, 
and brought to light intereſts, wholly foreign to tho 
firſt object of the war. The Archduke Charles 
had ſaved the Empire from a formidable invaſion ; 
Bupnaparie had completed the conqueſt of Italy. 
From the. Texel to the Adriatic Gulf, there no 
longer remained a fingle poſition, a ſingle field of 
battle, in which the fate of arms had not been tried, 
wben the preliminaries of Leoben. were ſettled. 
The terms of theſe were fixed in ſuch a manner on 
both ſides, that in circumſtances leſs ſuddenly and 
leſs violently brought about, they would have been 
the baſis of a general pacification, and of a new 
| balance 
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balance of power between the great ſtates of the 
coptioapt of Europe. he 
But this long war, fo affidting to W 
as yet deſiroyed only men; the paſſions ſuppreſſed, 
were on that account the more irritated, and reſent- 
ment the more proſound. The two governments 
which were in treaty at Campo Formio, in ſpite of 


their intentions and the efforts of their negotiators, 


were, in the very articles by which they pretended 
to rely on mutual ad 2 the ſeeds of an 
approaching rupture, - 

Neither party was yet ripe 95 peace; the time 
which elapſed between the ſignature! of the preli- 
minaries, and the concluſion of the treaty, was 
preciſely that of the moſt reſtleſs agitation of the 
parties that peace was toextinguith or to calm. This 
treaty of Campo Formio was, properly ſpeaking, 
nothing more than a truce, ſeveral clauſes of which 
had been reciprocally compulfive, and no longer 
accorded with the preliminaries of Leobrn. J 

Notwithſtanding all contrary demonſtrations, 
in proportion as the epoch and the ſituation which 
had produced this momentary agreement became 
more remote, the law of neceſſity loſt its power, and 
the paſſions reſumed their ſway. The two govern- 
ments had ceaſed to be upon a good underſtand- 
ing before they tried to come to any ORR 
at the conferences of Seltxæ. 

The congreſs of Raſtadt would have red only 
to clothe with formality, and to render more ſolemn, 


a general 


2 — 
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2. general pacification, the plan of which had al- 
ready been ſettled between the three great powers, 
Auſtria, Pruſſia, and England, to whom, as well 
as 10 Frunce, it was of importance to preferve the 
remains of the Germanic conſtitution. But this 
general intereſt no longer immediately concerned 
the new intereſts of the three continental powers 
who compreſſed the federation of the Empire ; and 
England, whoſe acceffion was indiſpenſable” for 
the 'eſtabliſhment of the baſis of a general peace, 
was excluded from the negotiations. The pomp 
of this congreſs only indicated more forcibly the 
weakneſs! and- vanity of its tranſactions. Theſe 
diplomatic dialogues were uſeſul to the views! of 
the French: government ; | convenient - for the dila- 
tory ſyſtem that had been adopted by the court of 
Vienna, and ſuitable to the ſtate of nn = 
the cabinet of Berli. 

On all ſides preparations were pink Foy war, 
but the two governments were rather drawn into it, 
than determined on that meaſure. ' England alone 
purſued her hoſtile plan with obſtinacy, and with 
the confidence which ſne felt from the ſuperiority 
of her naval foree, the ſecurity of her fituation, 
and her immenſe commercial reſources. She 
had already ſucceeded in diſſeminating upon the 
continent a new germ of war, by indueing the 
: _—_— of Ruflia to take in it an active part. 
In the mean time, the indefinite prolongation of 
the truce ſuited both parties and an idea might be 
formed 
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formed of the politics of the two governments from 
the ſtyle of the official notes interchanged at H- 
tadt. Both were recruiting their forces with acti- 
vity : far from diminiſhing a prodigious military 
eſtabliſhment, the French government was inceſ- 
ſantly putting in motion the maſs of its armies, 
and keeping alive their enthuſiaſm by preparations 
for a deſcent upon England, by the bold expedition 
of Buonaparte; and the conqueſt of Egypt ; while 
Auſtria was organizing. and n her mili- 
on We. © 1 

This reciprocal miſtruſt, which was eee 
compicuous. in the means taken by each of the two 
governments to ſtrengthen themſelves in their new 
acquiſitions in Italy, was already bordering upon 
hoſtilities. The court of Vienna thought that it 
was unable to ſecure the ancient ſtate of Venice 
from revolutionary ferment, or to ſtop the progreſs 
of it, but by the preſence of an army. The Direc- 
tory thought. that it could conſolidate the new re- 
publics acknowledged at Campo Formio, only by 
inſpiring them with the love of arms; for the care 
of their preſervation, the ideas of fimple defence, 
appeared to be irreconcilable with their tumultu- 
ous ſituation; and no doubt was entertained that 
this ſpirit of proſelytiſm and conqueſt gave them 
ſufficient energy to withſtand an old ruler, a 
powerful neighbour, who was intereſted in their 
deſtruction. 
3 ſeeds of diſcord were on 8 in 
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Roman republic; and in the north, by the deſtruc- 
tion of that of the Thirteen Cantons. 'This increaſe 


of power, and the advantages for offenfive : ope- 


rations afforded to the French republic by the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Eccleſiaſtical States and of Switzer- 
land, muſt have decided the Emperor to recom- 
mence the war, becauſe his very exiſtence was 
ſhaken by theſe latter events, his political views 
clouded, and perhaps his: ultimate projects eclipſed. 
The heart of the Empire remained open and de- 
fenceleſs; and the hereditary ſtates loſt every ad- 
vantage of their geographical fituation. 

It ſhould ſeem however, that at the very * 
of having recourſe to arms, the two governments 
wiſhed to avoid war, that they dreaded its conſe - 
quences, and that, aſter having been at the ex- 
penſe of the neceſſary preparations, they preſerred 


remaining in this, ſtate of miſtruſt, reſpectively 


armed, and formidable to each other. This con- 
jecture would explain negotiations, the whole ſecret 
of which has not hitherto been brought to light. 
We may ſuppoſe that contrariety of principle, more 
than of intereſt, was an impediment to the only 
demands, or the only conceſſions by which peace 
was to be maintained; and extraordinary pains 
were ſtill continued to be taken ta adjuft theſe dif- 
ficulties, when a ſpark emitted from Vęſuvius re- 
newed the conflagration. 


Scarcely were the looks of all Europe dueded 


towards 


5. 
8 


the ſouth of Italy by the eſtabliſhment of a new 
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4owards this new {eat of war; thaw the capitalarid 
kingdom of Naples had fallen into the: power 
zol the Frenchiarms:» Mack; one of the moſt ele- 
brated, and vndoubtedly the moſt unfortunate, 
generals, had opened this campaign, and obliged 
the Neapolitan army to act upon the. offenfibe: 
his firſt marches were ſo: well combined, that 
the different corps of French troops, ich line the 
ſrontier of the Eccleſiaſticul States, of Unrbria;.and 
of the Marquiſate of Ancona, were cut off from 
cach other from the very firſt attack. Turned 
in every quarter on both ſides of the mam 
tains, by the direction and the ſprenditig af ithe o- 
lumns, and overwhelmed by very ſuperior force, tli 
French troops under the orders of General Chan- 
-pionet had it not in their power to, rally lin frunt 
olf their poſitions, and could probably maintain 
themſelves i in them only dutingthe time I 
to cover their retreat through Ramgaas. his 
But whatever vigour:the French difpleyed' in the 
Ueſence of the poſitions they occupied and celerity 
in rallying, the Neapolitans diſplayedtequall eg H- 
gence and want of energy in their combined at- 
tacks, precipitation in their retreat, and diſorder in 
their flight; one only of the generals command- 
ing their columns, a Frenchman (M. de Damas, 
to whoſe courage and talents his countrymen have 
not failed, to do juſtice), faithfully executed the 
orders of General Mack, and ſurpafſed this hopes 
by agloriqus retreat. Aſter, this defeat, and the 
1. | D | defection 
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deſection that enſucd, the rigour of the ſeaſon, the v 
time neceſſary for re- eſiabliſning communications t] 
in Abruxzo; in ſhort, the exceſſes of an army and a 
of a people abandoned to the moſt frightful anarchy, tl 
were the laſt and only obſtacles _ — it 
Clampionet had to ſurmount. 55 
Although the hiſtory of this ſhort: nee is ma 
natually connected, and as an immediate cauſe, Cl 
with the hiſtory. of the preſent war, we fhall not, E 
however, retrace the particulars of it, which would 
lead us too far from the object we are anxious h 
to attain. This memorable epiſode is preſent in T 
al 


every mind. It is one of thoſe the rapid and 
bloody ſcenes of which will moſt attract the atten- 
tion of poſterity, as our attention was- formerly 
directed with a lively intereſt towards the incurſions 
of the French into Italy in the fixteenth century, 
and alſo directly againſt Naples; ee ae 0 
ſudden and generally unſucceſsful. 
Since the conqueſt of the reſt of Italy, it appears 
that the French government flattered itſelf that it 
would remain at peace with the Emperor, and be 
able to ſtrengthen the Helvetic and Roman repub- 
Jics. The Directory did not think itſelf juſtified in 


requiring external pledges of ſecurity of leſs import- Tl 
ance ;\ greater ſacrifices would have furniſhed wea- re 
pons to the party, which, perſiſting in its views and th 
in its means, is inceſſantly exciting the people to al 
war, in order to overthrow the public power, be it ol 
whatever it may. Perhaps, too, the court of View: 9 
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was in hopes that the threat alone of recommencing 
the war, aud of committing again to the chance of 
arms the fate of ſo many advantages acquired by 
the French republic, that the immenſity of 
its preparations, and the march of the Raſſan 
armies, would give ſufficient weight to the allima- 
tum, preſented to the Directory, to procure the eva- 
cuation of Switzerland, and of the * and 
Eccleſiaſtical States. 

Peace was ſtill talked of, but war was in every 
heart: both parties were endeavouring to gain time. 
The very tardy manner of recruiting the French 
armies by means of military conſcriptions, the. diffi- 
culty of organizing the three principal armies aſter 
ſo many movements and mixtures of troops, the 
rigour of the winter, which, in ſpite of the advan- 
tage of communications through Switzerland. coun- 
teracted the neceſſary completion of one army with 
troops from the other; ſuch were the motives that 
induced the Directory to prolong the truce till ſum- 
mer, which is always the moſt favourable ſeaſon for 
developing a great plan of 3 war in a moun- 
tainous country. 2 

The fame deſign, the ſame motives ſoit m 
rizing, prevailed on the fide of the Imperialiſts; the 
recruiting of corps, remounting them, completing 
their numbers, as it appears, had occaioned the 
army to be diſperſed either through Bohemia, or 
other provinces diſtant from the frontier of Bavaria, 

except a body of troops ſtationed in the ci-devant 
| D 2 State 
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it ; Stake: of Venite, und in Friuli. The graduat 
i | 1 and: neceſfatily very ſlow march of the Ruſſian 
Wo atiny, and its ſucceftive halts for refreſhment in dif- 
| 15 ferent places, could not be accelerated: In ſhort, 
Yi the project of combining à plan of operations be- 
1 | 1 tween the Imperial army of Germany and that of 
= Italy; induced the ſuppoſition that the communica: 
1401 [ \\\k tions through the Tyrol were already practicable. 
_ RA However, from the end of the monthlof February, 
44 the diplomatic arſenal was exhauſted: by the two 
= parties, and the notes communicated, ' no longer 
—_ ſerved but reciprocally to pry into each other's ac- 
Sf 1 3 tions, and to aſcertain to which of the two theſe 
1 6 , prolonged delays would be moſt advantageous. 
| This problem was ſolved to the Directory, when 
N it was aſſured of the deſtination of the Ruſſian army 
| || to act in Italy, and it ſaw. that the great Auſtrian 
—_—_ - army was forming under the orders of the Archduke 
= orkut neee e :moort 
1 2 The movements of the four French armies, of 
488 Italy, of Switzerland, of the Danube, and that of 
N | Obſervation ; the menace of crofling the Rhine; 
't and the demand made of the retreat of the Ruſſian 
In at Vienna 5 doubt __ _ 
| Thus aides; this truce, in mabich the friends of 
3 and of hamanity a Never! ::{hould have: n 
their 5 | 2 
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From the 1! of March to the 1! of May 1799- 


W Ar being reſolved on, the forces that were 
about to be oppoſed to thoſe of. France in Ger- 
| } 

many a and in Italy, and the. advantage of poſition 
reſulting from the poſſeſſion « of Switzerland, could 
not fail | to determine the Directory to at upon the 
offenſive ; it had no other mean of preventing the 
junction of the Ruffian army to the Auſtrian army 
upon the 4dige, than by diſlodging t the latter from 
the ſtrong poſition it occupied upon that river. 

But this ſucceſs depended upon that of the at- 
tacks againſt the frontier of the Ty yrol; and to exe- 
cute them, it was neceſſary to get poſſeſſion of the 
paſſes through the mountains, and to divert the at- 
tention of the Imperialiſts, by attracting their prin- 
ow forces towards the Danube. © 


n 


— 


Switzerland, 
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© Switzerland, covering this central attack, was, 
likewiſe, to ſupport the right of General Jourdar's 
army, the denomination of which, that of the 
army of the Danube, indicated its deſtination. 

This very vaſt but extremely well combined plan 
was developed with a precifion and rapidity of 
which military hiſtory affords few examples. 

The main point was to get poſſeſſion of the 
country of the Griſons, and of the valley of the 
Rhine, in order to be able to penetrate into that of 
the m; and as the principal effort of the French 
armies was to be made in the centre, which was 
ready to make an attack, their movements upon the 
banks of the Rhine began upon the leſt, which 
was more remote from the theatre into which it 
was the intereſt of the French e ta carry 
the war. 

An army of obſervation, commanded by General 
Bernadotte, advanced into the Palatinate at the very 
moment when the army of General Jourgan was 
likewiſe croſſing the Rhine. Manheim was occu- 
pied by the French; Philipſhurgh was ſummoned; 
but was not given up by the commander of the 
Imperial garriſon, who, under the protection of i in- 
undations, ſecured that place from attack. 
From the 4th of March General Bernadoſie had 
taken poſt at Heidelberg, and penetrated into the 
valley of the Nectar as far as Heilbronm. 

General Jaurdan had made his army, which is 
eſtimated to have been 2 ſtrong, file off by the 
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bridges of Kehl and Baſle, between * alt. and _ 
3d of March. 

- On the 4th, the French advan n com- 
manded by General Fandamme, followed by the 
centre column, had already paſſed Hornberg, 
and was at Fillingen; the left column, led by 
General Sr. Cyr, was at Freudenfladt; and the 
right, under the orders of General Ferino, was 
marching through the Foreſt towns of Rheinfelder: 
and Waldſhut. 

All the defiles were paſſed, and the columns of 
Jourdam's army were: directing their route towards 
the.. Danube, when the Archduke, who had col- 
lected the greater part of his forces upon the right 
bank of the Lech, and taken up his head-quarters 
at Friedberg, croſſed that river on the 4th and 5th 
of March. His firſt care was to throw a corps of 
troops and ſome. proviſions into Dm, which ap- 
peared threatened, and which was to be the ſupport 
of his right : he made part of his army, quartered 
upon the left bank of the Danube, file off by 
Donawert and Guntzhurg, and marched by 
Mindelhem to Memmingen, where General Schmidt, 
the chief of his ſtaff, eſtabliſhed bis head-quar- 
ters on the gth. | 

We have already obſerved that the French had 
availed themſelves of their advantageous poſition 
in Switzerland, to ctoſs with rapidity the Black 
mountains, and get beyond the head of the lake of 
| Conflance, 
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Conſtance, in order to be able to ee 
ſupport their attacks. : 

The Imperialiſts had no leſs an inet in n- 
centrating their line; the Archduke took upon the 
1m a poſition parallel to the general line of opera- 
tions of the French: he had bis left at Kempten, 
his centre at Meummingen, and his right extended 
as far as Um. This) poſition had the advantage of 
being at once deſenſive and offenſive. It enabled 
him to ſupport the pivot of his left in the Yoral- 
berg, and, in proportion as he advanced, the lake, 
the principal obſtacle to the whole of the opera- 
tions of the French, covered the marches and 
counter-marches that he was obliged to make, and 
thus doubled the ſtrength of that wing. 

Such was, aſter their aſſembling, the diſtribution 
of the different corps of the Auſtrian army in the 
circle of Swabia, and in the Tyrol. | 

General S/zarray commanded a detached corps 
upon the left bank of the Danube; he covered the 
right of his army, and obſerved. the movements of 
that of General Bernadotte. = 

General Kerpen cons at Ukm, and Ge- 
neral Hotze at Feldtirch. 


Generals Bellegarde *YJ Laudun were aſſem · 


bling a corps of troops in the Yyrol. 5 
General Auffenberg commanded the detached 
corps in the Griſous. . ©» 6 
General Nauendorf commanded : he: advanced 
guard of the grand army, * 


We 


E 
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| We mall conclude this ſtatement of the diſtribu · 
po of the ſorces on the ſide of the French as we 
gradually explain tbe nature of their attacks. * 

A correct knowledge can ſeldom be obtained, 
even when ſecrecy ceaſes to be important, of the 
effs tive ſtrength of armies; the contradictory ac- 
counts cannot, in this reſpect, afford a ſatisfactory 
reſult : eonjectures · muſt be renewed according to 
the information derived from their movements and 
actions. The following is probably the trueſt 
eſtimate at this firſt epoch : 


„ 2 
2 > ® 4 . 


| -, vues ARMIES, - 

bytes Has - Hotme Men under Arm. 

Army of ovidreation} and garriſons from ö 
Duſſeldorff to Manheim — 25,000 


Army of the Danude 44, oo0 
Army of Switzerland A 45,000 i 
Principal army of Italy — 50, o 
2 
Polt Rot od moaned + De dun ee 
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7 IMCERIAL ARMIES» | 10 
hops of - mm and garriſon - ob 


- Wurzboutg — — | '» 245909; 
Grand army in Swabia 1 nn t 66, o 
8 2 4 2 4--18;000 
In the — — nne ae 

In the Tyrol! * ——— 18, O00 
Arey: of — becher the Adi 6 36, 000 
@ 169,000 
| . N. B. 


" = _ ©'xprroſrt or 
N. B. In this eftimate we have not compriſed the 
a auxiliary ttoops raiſed by the French in the con- 

quered countries, nor the militia of the Tyrol, nor 
the great number of poſts entirely detached upon 
he flahks and upon . Tears of the oppor 


F armies. 
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General Tourdaii ſoon beiecteed ü that the Kut. 
ttian army, inſtead of proceeding” towards the Da- 
nube, was keeping a central poſition between that 
river and the eaſt bank of the fake; he haſtened 
himſelf to occupy the leaſt expoſed interval that 
his .advantageous poſitions afforded, and ſecured 
his communication, by Scha laigſen, with the army 
af Switzerland; he called an his loft wings Genetal 
Hon, who commanded it, aſtes having cauſed 
tbeddefile of Freudex/?adt to- bt intrenched, march- 
ab through Rothweil, Tuiblimgen, and advanced 
as far as Moſtirc ]. | 
*3Phns* a few days after the troops had left their 
winter-quarters, formidable armes were in preſence 
of each other in parallel poſitions, and, us it were, 
in Onder of battte; upon r contiguous Nie from he 
Fark ef the Dannbe as far as the Adriatił Gut 
©Me muſt here fix the attention f. our readers 
upon thoſe progrefies of the ſcience d War wick 
we have already had occafion to point dot in the 
Introduction that pretedes theſe Hiftotical Uetyils ; 
we might repreſent as the object of a new ſtudy, 
that application of the principles and of the means 
* - 91. K Y 
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of the art to parts of. the globe. 10 extenſiye, that a 


country whoſe natural limits. formerly circumſeribed 
the greateſt military combinations, is at this day 
nothing more than a portion of the immenſe theatre 
of War. n 

Although the Yet accidental localities have 
loſt none of their importance and advantages, af 
combined with the tactics of different arms; yet 
military poſitions, places, and poſts, have, in the 
new ſyſtem, different connexions relatively to the 
whole, and to the general object. 

But were we to indulge. ourſelves in enlarging 
upon theſe obſervations, we ſhould. be forced to 
interrupt the thread of this hiſtory ; we ſhall, 
therefore, content ourſelves with recurring to them, 
and rendering them more ſtriking by examples, in 
the recital of general battles, and of the ſimulta- 
neous conflict of all the forces of the two military 


powers of the continent, from the opening of the 


campaign. The firſt hoſtilities commenced on the 
right of the two French. armies oppofed to the 
grand army, and to the detached corps that were 
under the orders of the Archduke. .. 

General Maſſena, who had eſtabliſhed his 1 
quarters at Aielten in the Rhzinthbal,, approached 
the entrance of:the country of the Griſons. 

In the night. of the 5th of March, whilo.Jourdan 
was drawing near the lake of Comfance, and ad- 
vancing as far as Stoclach, General Maſſena 
marched to Serganz, and ſummoned General fArf- 
| E 2 | Jenverg 
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fenborg to evacuate the country of the Griſons. 
His attacks for the purpoſe of compelling wy to 
this, were thus directed. A 

He cauſed a falſe but very briſk attack to be 
made upon Feldkirch, under the orders of General 
DOudinot, in order to prevent the ſuccour 'thal 
General Hotze would not have failed to give to 
Coire. | cha: 

A column on the right, under the orders of 
General Demont, turned by the heights the poſi- 
tion of Core, and attacked the poſts and the upper 
bridges on the ſide of Reichnau. 

Laſtly, General Mana, conduQting in perſon 
the centre column, croſſed the Rhine about two 
o'clock, and procceding towards the poſt of Bali- 
zers, on the right bank, cat off all communi- 
cation with Feldkirch. 

The poſts of Meyenfeld and Zotbruck, at the 
entrance of the valley, not having given way, 
General Maſſeng perſiſted in forcing the defile, 
and attacked the fort of $7. Lucienffeig ſword in 
hand : it was not till about eight o'clock in the 
evening that he carried it, after a very bloody ac- 
tion, and thus opened himſelf an entrance into 
the country of the Griſons. 

On the other hand, the French had atready 
croſſed the Rhine at Ragaiz, moſily by ſwim- 
ming, and oarrried the poſt of Haldenſtein. 
General Auffenberg, turned by the diviſion that 
had taken poſt on the Rhine above Coire, having 
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no longer any hope of being affiſted, either by 


his own countrymen, or by the Grifons, who did 
not take up arms, ought to have renounced every 


, idea of making his retreat; however, he ſtill de- 
fended himſelf honourably before Coire, where he 
1 was ſurrounded and forced to ſurrender himſelf 
) priſoner with the remainder of his troops. 
The fame day, the 7th of March, General 
f Hotze, who, during Mafſena's attack upon Si. 
- Lucienſteig, had been confined to his poſition 
r at Feldkirch, by the attack of General Oudmor, 
attempted to march to the relief of General 
1 Auffenberg ; being again attacked by the French, 
0 he repulſed them briſkly, but he was unable to 
— leave the Voralberg. 
= Being maſter of the country of the Griſons, Ge- 
neral Maſſena profited by every advantage; he 
e again attacked Fe/dkirch, though without ſucceſs; 
„ and on his right advanced a whole diviſion to- 
, wards the ſources of the I. General Caſa-bianca, 
n on the 13th of March, entered Upper Engadina 
e with ah ee forces, and * General En to 
* fall back. x; 
0 Such were the firſt movements and ſucceſſes of 
the French army in Switzerland. For General 
y Jourdan to have been enabled to avail himſelf of 
1 them, the intrenchments of Feldkirch muſt have 
been forced, and General Maſſend have been able 
it to keep up a communication with him by 


way of Bergentz, Lindau, and the eaſt bank of 
| the 
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the lake of Conſtance. Till then he would not 
have dared. to commit himſelf, and muſt have 
been contented with watching the moment to 
diſlodge the left wing of the Arehduke's army, in 
order to turn the lake in perſon, and facilitate 4 
deciſive attack upon Peld}irch, 

General Jourdan, undoubtedly with this, view, 
put his leſt wing in motion, which he edyanged 
as far as Sigmaringen upon the Danube; on the 
1oth, his centre was at Moſkirch, and his right 
extended as far as rue upon the bank of 
the lake. | 

To counteract this 1 the 1 
carried his adv anced guard, commanded by Ge- 
neral Nauendorf, in front of his left, croſſed the 
Hier at breach, 1 and marched kind Leut- 
Birch, | 

On the 11th he fixed bis head: —_ at 
Waurzach: the line of his advanced poſts extended 
from Lindau to Ul, [Polbng, .through Seven 
borg and Biberach, ,, 

In. theſe poſitions between the lakp of Con 
ance and the Feder See, the two armies were only 
a ſtep aſunder; they watched each other with 
much caution and reſerye. The patroles of {mall 
corps detached from both armies, beyond, the Da- 
mabe into the  duichy of Wirtemberg, to look out 

on their flanks, had met without making any 
attack. 

This ſtate of obſervation on both tides related to 

the 
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the iwportant poſt of Peldkirch, which the Arch- 
duke was deftrous to completdly reinforce, and 
place entirely but of all danger, and which Jour- 
den wiſhed to ſee fall, before any thing on his 
part was undertaken. © Beſides, he had dibovireg. 
the ſuperfority of the Archduke's forces. He ſent 
frequent couriers to General Bernadotte, to requeſt 
trogps from his army of obſervation, and to pro- 
poſe to him to connect: himſelf more with his 
left.” | 

From the 1 ith, to the 12th, the intrenchments 
of Frlaltel were attacked by the French with 
the greateſt vigour. They conſtructed a bridge 
under the fire of the Auſtrians, carried two in- 
trenchments, renewed the attack fix times i in ſuc- 

ceffion, and retired with confiderable loſs. On, 
the 14th they made another attack, and with as 


1 
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little ſucceſs. 


. After this period the Archduke, doubtleſs 1142 
cing ſo much the more confidence in the ſtrength of 
his defenſive line; which obliquely covered his left 
from Felitirch to Lindau, puſhed farther on, in, 
the direction of Stockach, the advanced poſts of 
General, Nauendorf.. On the 16th he carried his 
head-quarters a little more towards his right. to 
Ochfenhauſen, and Ann the main body of *. 
army. 

Jaurdan, expecting veinfortentants. Par not at 
all deſpairing of the ſucceſs of Maſſena's attacks 
upon Feldkirch, fell back to Engen, concentrated 
2 his 
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his forces, called in all the corps he. had left in the 
rear of his left wing,' and. pretended to wait, the 
attack of the Auſtrian army in an advantageous 
poſition, between Hohettwiel and, Tuttlingen. wt, 
We here add, but merely as a conjecture, that 
the army of obſervation on the Lower Rhine, com- 
manded by Bernadotte, was probably very weak ; 
and that this general, being. ſolicited on juſt 
grounds by Jeurdan to ſupport him, had not him- 
ſelf the means on which he had relied, in order to 
follow his plan of operations, and to make a more 
efficacious diverſion than the reinforcements he ſent 


him. | e De 


However this may be, a ceneral aQipn between 


the two armies. was becaming inevitable ; they 
watched and meaſured with each. other ſo cloſely, 
that there was ſcarcely left between them ſufficient 
ground for the movements of their advanced 


guards. 


Jourdan would n not loſe the advantages of a aggre $ 


ſion, and in fact was obliged to ſupport the general. 
ſyſtem of offenſive warſare with which his opera- 
tions were connected. He therefore puſhed his 
advanced guard as far as Pfullendorf, where on 
the 18th he eſtabliſhed. his head-quarters ;_ the 
Civiſions of F.. Or and of Vandamme united. 
formed his left, which was ſtill on the other ſide of 
the Danube; his centre occupied the ground com- 
priſed between the left bank of that river and N 
Lich; his right, under the orders of Ferino, ex- 
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teded; towards the lake of Conſtunren o and 
puthed its een as 1 as Mer 
and Buchor m „ non 

On the 20th of lache dhe Arie poſted 
himſelf upon the heights of Salgau and Alſſtluu- 
/en; he ordered a-carip to be ttaced out in the rear 
of his advanced guard, and eſtabliſhed his head - 
quarters near Schufſenried ; the main body of the 
Auſtrian army was alſo at no great:diftance. in the 
fear. This poſition was in ſight-of. that of the 
French; the valley and little * Ofrach 
were between the two armies; 7 en 

An aqdjutant ſrom General ee preſented 
himſelf at the camp of the Auſtrian advanbed 
guard, whiere the Prince of Schtartæemberg com 
manded. Hęe aſked if the diſpatcti-frota the Qoutt 
of Vienna, expedted by the Directory, was arrived ; 
and upon the Prince anſwering in tlie negative, he 
declared that the armiſtice was at an end. 2 5c} 
This formality was followed by a: very: bid 
attack; the Auſtrian advanced guard was driven 
back a far as Holzkirchen and  Kloftersiifen, till 
detachments from the main "OM _— the army 
arrived to its ſupport, t  vilt mon 
Aſter this firſt . the French too an 
Advintageoys poſition open on oe of? ag 
und of Mengen. 

On the 21ſt the 4rchdube an in nie Ah 
and in order to ſucceed in diſlodging Jeurdan from 

his poſition before Pfullerdorf, he former three 
| P columns 
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ehinkas: of attack] that" off the right, under the 
ordem of. the Prince of Furflenberg, paſſed quite 
cloſe to Mengen along the Danube; the leſt column 
followed the road ſom Aliclauſſen to Pfullendorf; 
and he himſelf led his centre column acroſs the 
marſhy valley of Ofrach, by the chauſée of Salgau. 
-LJatrdan, after a ſmart reſiſtance along the whole 
front of his line, not having been able to ſupport 
his left wing; already turned, abandoned his poſi- 
tion at Offruch, and in the night of the aoth 
rotreated in good order to the heights of Ffullen. 
dorf. But the progreſs made by the right column 
dit the Auſtrian army in the direction of Maſtirc 
did not permit him to remain in that poſition; and 
the diſpoſitions made by the Archduke; ih the 
rautſe of the day of the 2 2d, to totally ſurround 
is left wing with ſuperior force, determined him 
10 retire to Stoctach and Engen in the night of 
the 22d. The head of the Freneh column that had 
advanced as far as Bucliorn was cut off, and could 
_ effect a retreat. 

{Theſe two firſt battles were very Mods 1 z: +both 
armies diſplayed a formidable artillery, which, 
from the number of men engaged, was more 
numerous than had ever been ſeen in former wars. 
The Imperialiſts, eſpecially, had a flying or horſc 
artillery much ſtronger and better trained than in 
the preceding campaigns, in which the French had 
firſt perſectionated that branch of n ns 
employed it with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
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Ihe firſt effort of, General Jourdan againſt the 
Archduke's right, was evidently Meant to .drive, 
him from the bank of the lake of, Conflance;;i in 
order to facilitate dhe movement he had combined 
with General Aaſſenn, for taking in the rear, and 
attacking in front, ahe intrenchments of Feldbirel. 
It was to prevent the execution of this deſign that 
General Hole, as far. back as the 21ſt, at the very 
moment of Jourdar;'s firſt attack, Jeſt the defence of 
Peldkirch to Generals Laudon, Bellegarge, and ellas 
cel, who bad, united their: forces, anch marched 
by Bregentz to Lindau, with a corps of about o 
moin agent oppoſe the moyementa of the, right 
gß /margen's army... AI 6 nonnogq 
Scarcely had General Hoge quitted Felabirel, 
before General Maſſena, wiſhing to takg adyen- 
tage ol the diverſion effected by Jourdan's attacks 
upon the hanks of bee bis agajnſh 
Felghasch. r Halte o oda 1595 to Bit oooh” 
+ General, Oudinat Suececded on the22d, in eſtat. 
ing batteries on the heights which commanded. 
> leſt fapk.pf this poſition ; huk þe.yas diſlodged 
from, them by General Jellachich, who yh the 
rden ſward in hapd. „ 4; Aquin 
- Howeyer,: the; retragrade movement of Joundan; 
deſorg the Archduke, leaving General Maſſena but 
this favourable moment, he was deſirqus of ren 
dering it decifive before the return of General | 
Hotze. He therefore; on, the 23d, attacked. the. 
poſition of Feldkirch at different points, with a 
P 2 conſi- 
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conſiderable corps of 'grenadiers, inited to Genera 
GuttoPi doe, den, Og 2" 
This JW attack; contii@cdtwith''the — 
vigow by General Maſſond in perſon} was repelled by 
the Imperialiſts: it coſt a great deal of blood. Mak 
hn did not renounce the idea of carrying Feldhirch 
till aſter he had loſt the greater part ot the flower of 
lis army at Ihe foot 6f the intrenchmentd. Being 
forced to vepaſs e Rhine, ho retired intb the Gry- 
foo" and-ſent General Odindf3carps to Rhemert, 
in impottant pol at the juncttott of the Rhine with 
tie lake of Chance: ee e eK. 
General- H6/2 with his corps retütned 10% 
poſition at Frlatirch, which had · been raitſtained 
with much drffcufty. A {:9n99) bed 19 
The ArthiluBb, EHowing up bis advantage, con- 
finda" fnore Joi tore the . of Jourdan ; the 
Katter bäving refined his Atrotig pofition Bekünd 
Soc tach, ſure of being able to effect a rtrent by 
Kid, ns 26a By the denles of the mioAtitaing, 
Macke a laft effbft to drive the Arenen t 
fiom tile Take" of Confdnce21 Fh Jebel of the 
whole Plan *6r"the* banipagft de Panded upon this 
enterpriſe ; he reſolved to try the fate of artis in a 
Ate" n order to Gbtain 4 ſüieceſs which he Had 
been vnde ts Procure either from the rapidity of 
dis marches the adlvantage gained by Mufſena in 
the e, and in "Engadine, or the "repeated 


attacks of that general againff Fe 
n rioq nenne 18 25 ad . we; fy On 
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On the 24th of March, there wereTome affairs 


of poſts between the two armies ; the- Auſtrians 


puſhed their ſxirmiſhing as far as Engen, -while 
the French W pat 1 grounds on "_ Nb 
of Tuiilingan. c 
The fame day the Aided leſt  Pullenduf, 
and took 2 poſition in front of Stoctach, extend- 
ing his right upon the heights of Malſbirn, oppo- 
fite OY bt bis left Wenn 1 to — 
Jonwies. t 1; * 72 
On * 25th- at 2658 Genetal As 
ordered the advanced poſts of the Auſtrian army ta 
be attacked, and formed his own in three columns ; 
the firſt, on his right, formed upon the road to 
Singen, commanded by Ferino, proceeding towards 
Steiflingen, was intended to turn the left wing of 
the Auſtrians; the ſecond, in. the centre, took the 
road: from Eugen to Aach; the third, on his leſt, 
commanded by S. Cyr, marched up to the 
advanced guard of General er ot the road 
from Tuttlingen to Lip pingen. 
It was by this left wing that the battle was com- 
meneed. General Sr. Cyr's impetuous attacks diſ- 
lodged' General Meerfeld from his poſition at Tutt- 
lingen; he beat this advanced guard, and preſſed 
it ſo warmly, that it was forced to retreat in diſorder 
as far as the wood ſituated between Lipptingen and 
Stockach ; a part of it was even driven as far as 
ny 25 0 e Toad ſrom Thttlingen to 
een 2087 * Moſkirch. 
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Miſtirch. General /. Cyr drove General Meer- 
felZ's corps as far as the extremity: of that wood. 
The poſition of the Auſtrian army was upon the 
point of being turned, when the {rohduke drew 
ſome forces from his left wing. From five o'clock: 
in the morning, the advantage had been on the 
ſide of the French; this, no doubt, was the moment 
in which General Jourdan affirmed he had given 
orders ſor the cavalry to charge, to the non-excou- 
tion of which, he attributed the loſs of the battle. 
The Archduke gave orders for attacking the wood 
occupied by the troops under General S. Cyr. 
Here began one of the moſt ſuriqus battles 
that bas ever been fought between infantry. The 
Archduke diſmounted, and charged at the head of 
the grenadiors; the Prince of: Anlalt and General 
Prince of Firftemberg,,who was killed, led on their 
columns in the ſame manner. The French, how- 
ever, were not driven out of the wood till aſter a 
defperate reſiſtance; the corps of the French cara · 
biniers covered the retreat, and was charged at 
the fame time by the Imperial grenadiers and evi- 
raſſiers. General S/. Cyr, was obliged to yield ta 
this laſt and moſt terrible effort, and fell back to 
1 | 
Night alone put an Lend; to the — 10, ooo 

men, killed or wounded, remained, upon he. field 
of battle. 

The French 4 50 to their poſition at Engen 
and Tuttlingen, and preſerved it during the night. 
On 
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On the 26th General Jourdan' made his retreat 
on his left towards Schaſfhauſen, by Singen, Engen, 
and Hitzingen; and on his right ” filing off to ahe 
bridge of Tutilingen. 

On the 25th be fixed his 8 at ts 7 
gen. General S/. Cyr continued, with the leſt 
column, to retreat by Rothweil; the artillery and 
baggage repaſſed the defiles; a part of the centre 
retired: to Frieberg, and from thence to Baſſe and 
Huninguen. General Yandamme covered the flank of 
the army, and retreated with his rear-guard by 
Balingen to Oberndorf. 

The, Archduke eſtabliſhed his bi at 
Lipptingen, and detached ſtrong advanced guards 
to haraſs the retreat of the main body of ur 
army, which took a poſition at Hornberg. 

In order to adhere faithfully to the method we 
bans. adopted for the connexion, order, and 
clearneſs of our narrative, we ſhould: rather have 
related what was Paſſing in the centre, and in the 
general line of this part of the Tyrol, which borders 
upon the Griſons and the FValtelme, and the poſſei- 
ſion and communications of which ſo materially 
affected the ſucceſs of the firſt operations of the 
French army in Italy. 

We were unwilling to divert the mender“ s atten- 
a how from the reſpective movements of the armics 
upon the Danube, and their rapid developement; 
we muſt now return to the ſources of the In and 


of 


ſo warmly and fo fairly diſputed. 


the Vulieline, and covering the entrance of the 
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of the Adige, to that key of 2 and ani 


- General Caſa-hiauca, wo on the 13th of March 
bad entered into Upper Engadina, wiſhing, no 
doubt, to ſecure- his right flank before he pene. 
trated any farther, proceeded with a part of his 
diviſion to Bormio. On the 16th and 17th he 
attacked General Laudon's corps, - which was there 
poſted, and forced it to retire into the Wiſchpgar, 
where General Bellegarde, in order to en bim, 
marched part of bis corps of reſerve. 

At the ſame time, General Lecourbe's diviion 
having alſo entered Engadina, the French made an 
unſucceſsful attack upon the poſts of Ave 
Finflernunts, and Nauders. 

The frontier of the Tyrol was yet cttaltaihia: 
General Laudon occupied the  Munferthal with a 
corps of about 5000 men. He had taken poſt at 
Tauffers, guarding the defiles towards Engadina and 


valley of the Adige, called Yenofta ; he alſo kept up 
a communication with the poſts of Nanders and 
Martinfbrick, by the valley called Mal/fteide, m_ 
is ſituated the principal ſource of the Auige. 
The French General Lecourbe having rectived 


ſome reinforcements, planned a general attack upon 


all the Auſtrian poſts. He marched with his divi- 


fion to Martin/briick and Nauders, and detached the 


columns commanded by Generals De/olles and Loiſon 


towards the Munfterthal. 


2 | To 
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Jo ſucceed in this attempt, the French, under 
the orders of General De/olles, ſurmounted difficul - 
ties and dangers that would have ſtopped the moſt 
intrepid guides of the Glaciers. In ſpite of the ſnow 
and ice, they clambered up one of the higheſt 
mountains of the Julian Alps, the Wormſer Jock, 
which ſeparates the ſources of the Aada from one 
of thoſe of the Adige. After having thus turned 
the intrenched defiles which the Auſtrians were 
guarding in the moſt perfect ſecurity, the French 
having reached the higheſt ſummit, let themſelves 
flide down, or rather precipitated themſelves, with 
their arms in their hands, from a prodigious height. 
Deſolles rallying all the troops that had been able 
to clear theſe abyſſes, ſurpriſed and attacked in 
flank Glurentz, and particularly the poſt of Tauffers, 
which had been fortified by General Laudon. The 
Auſtrians ' defended themſelves with obſtinacy, 
but were at length obliged to ſurrender. General 
Laudon's retreat was entirely cut off, becauſe, during 
this very daring attack, Gen. Loiſom had alſo pene- 
trated from another quarter, and turned Nawuders, 
while General Lecourbe had forced the poſt and the 
paſſage of St. Martimſbruch : troops, cannon, bag- 
gage, all were taken. General Laudon, with a 
mall number of infantry and a few cavalry, cut 
through the chain of French poſts above Glurentæ, 
. and retired into the valley of Venga, where he 
: found General Bellegarde, who was marching to 
his relief, and who, in concert with him, under- 
0 . & took 


the lake of Garda and the Adige. He intended one of 
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took to cover Botzen, and to Ron the levy of the 
Tyroleſe militia. 

The French having idvanted as faras the pot of 
Schhiderns, were maſters of the head of the two great 
vallies of the Tyrol, and might have thought that 
they had obtained the moſt difficalt as well as the 
moſt important ſucteſs, for the ulterior operations 
of their armies on. both ſides of the Alps. 

While the French armies under Jourdan and 
Maſſena, compelled to abandon offenſive operations, 
were taking upon the left bank and along the 
whole courſe of the Rhme, from its ſource to its 
mouth, the moſt formidable line of defence that 
nature and art could afford, the French army of 
Italy was endeavouring to diſlodge the Imperialiſts 
from their ſtrong poſition upon the Lower Adige, 
in order to nee: them back towards the Brenta. 
The French redoubled their efforts to gain this ad- 
vantage before the arrival of the Ruſſian troops, 
the: firſt columns of which were not _— till 
about the 12th of April. 

General Scherer had aſſembled bis army upon 
the. frontier of the Ciſalpine republic, behind the 
fortreſſes of Pe/chiera and Mantua, while the Au- 
ſtrian army, under the orders of General Kray, 

was forming upon the left bank of the Adige, be- 
hind Verona and Porto Legnago. 

On the 26th. of March, General Scherer, with fix 
diviſions, attacked the, whole Auſtrian line between 


theſe 
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theſe diviſions to blockade and attack Porto Le- 
gnago, which ſupported the left of the Auſtrian 
army; two other diviſions marched towards Verona, 
and three entire divifions were deſtined to force 
and turn the poſitions of the right wing of the Au- 
ſtrians. The chain of poſts of thelatter extended 
as far as Burdolino upon the lake of Garda, and 
covered the entrance of the valley between Rivol; 
and La Chiiſa. The object of General Scherer's 
movement was to take in flank, by the left bank of 
the Adige, the poſition of J erona, which he was 
attacking in front on the right bank: he thus hoped 
to force the Imperialiſts to mand that place. The 
three diviſions led on by Generals Delmas, Grenier, 
and Serrurier, under the orders of the General in 
chief Moreau, had at firſt complete ſucceſs, carried 
"the redoubts and intrenchments, took poſſeſſion 
of Rivoli, eroſſed the Adige, and advancing as far as 
La Chiuſa, cut through the line of the Auſtrian 
troops, part of which having ſuffered e 
retired into the valley as far as Peri. 

The two diviſions of the centre of the Feonck 
army, led by the commander in. chief in perſon, at- 
tacked at day-break the outpoſts of Yerona, where 


General de Rhailxin commanded. The poſts of 


St. Lucia and St. Maximin were attacked at the ſame 
time. That of St. Lucia, deſended by Generals 
Minckwitz and Liptay, who were both wounded, 


* with equal valour, having been taken and 
G 2 retaken 


was carried by the Erench : the poſt of Sr. Maximin, 
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retaken no leſs than ſeven times, in the end ro- 
mained in the power of the Auſtrians. General 
Kaim, who commanded there, was wounded ; but 
the chain of the Auſtrian advanced poſts was pre- 
ſerved, with the exception of that of Sr. Lucia, 
where the French maintained their ground. 

It appears that during this obſtinate battle, 
which laſted from the dawn of day till night, the 
corps that defended Verona received reinforcements, 
and that General Scherer alſo drew amp from lus 
leſt wing. 

The attack on Porto d where was ſtation- 
ed General Servan, who was there wounded, and 
General Devin killed, failed; and, after a battle as 
warm as that of Verona, this diviſion was obliged 
to retire towards Mantua by way of Cerera. 

On the 27th of March, the day after this bloody 
affair, General Scherer did not quit the field of 
battle, aſter having in vain attempted ſeveral at- 
The diviſions of the leſt wing of the French 
army, in order not to expoſe themſelves to, being 
eut off, were obliged to repaſs the Adige, and re- 
tire toward Peſchiera. It was not without difficulty 
that Genera) Moreau determined on this retrograde 
movement ; he wiſhed General Scherer to preſerve 
His pofition before Verona, and give him time to at- 
tack it in flank. 

General Key, who had marched in force: on his 


left, and come in perſon to Porta Leguago, perceiv- 
| ed 
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ed that the greateſt force of the French, and the 
principal effort of General Scherer, were directed 
againſt the centre and the right of his line. He 
therefore marched towards Verona with all the 
troops at his diſpoſal, rightly preſuming that the 
French would'not fail to renew their attacks. 

The troops had remained in preſence of each 
other, and almoſt upon the field of battle: it had 
not been poſſible to bury the dead fince the 26th; 
and on the evening of the 2gth General Scherer ac- 
ceded to a ſuſpenſion of arms for a few hours, in 
order to fulfil this duty. 

The next day, the zoth of March, he a gain at- 
tacked, with his leſt, the whole chain of poſts of the 
Auſtrian army, and after having diſlodged General 
Kaim from his poſition before Verona, he cauſed 
bridges to be thrown over the Adige, and ſent 
acroſs it the diviſion of General Serrurier, who 
made the advanced poſts of the ' Auſtrians on 
the left bank fall back, to within half a league of 
Verona; one of his columns had already reached the 
heights: which covered their left flank, the road 
of Ficenza, and the camp of the army. N 

To repel this attack, the ſucceſs of which might 
iſolate the fortreſſes of Verona and Legnago, General 
Kray detached through the city the diviſion of 
Lieutenant Field-marſhal Frolich, who, with Ge- 
nerals Lattermann and Chdteller, had repelled the 
attack upon Legnago. This diviſion attacked the 
F trench in three columns with equal ſacceſs, and 

forced 
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forced them; after an obſtinate refiſtance, to retreat 
towards the bridges. This retreat muſt have been ſo 
precipitate; and the purfuit fo warm, that a part 
only of the French columns could repaſs the Adige, 
the bridges having been broken down by the French 


| themſelves; or deſtroyed by the pontooniers, whom ſtr 
General Kray, from the beginning of the action, had the 
contrived to diſpatch round their rear, and had wa 
fapported by a detachment. Thus was the retreat Th 
cut off, of almoſt the whole French column, part to 
of which ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and the cer 
remainder in vain ſought for ſafety! in the moun- anc 
tains. The lots of the French upon this occafion Mo 
Has been eſtimated as high as 7,000 men, but this the 
Has not been confirmed by official reports. | ] 
On the 1 of April, General Scherer, falling hac 
dack with his whole left wing beyond the lake of eve 
Garda, after having thrown a ſtrong garriſon into fehi 
the ſmall fortreſs of Pe/chiera, concentrated his Ge! 
forces below Villafraucu, between the _ and tem 
the Tartaro. He 


This poſition, which covers ae was not ſam 
merely deſenſive. General Scherer threatened to forr 
croſs the Adige between Verona and Porto Legnago. of ( 
His right divifion was encamped before this latter 1 


Place; the reſt of his army occupied the camp at cel) 


Mognan ; and his head quarters were at J/ola _ blod 
Scala, upon the Turtaro. fou; 

The right wing of the Auſtrian army ny port 
croſſed the Agdige, occupied Caſtelnuovo, blockaded diſp 
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© WI 6 fortres of Poſchicrs, andibemmed in the leſt of 
0 the French army. [ 
rt General Scherer, wiſhing to prevent the n | | | 
, from turning his left flank, reſolved, on the 5th of is 
h April, to attack them at all points, and with three NY | 
m ſtrong columns. The right column, compoſed ot 1 f 
id the two diviſions of Generals Victor and Grenier, 4 U 
1d was directed againſt San Giacomo, below FYerone. F 
at The diviſion of Delmas advanced guard marched tl 
rt to Doſſobono, covering the principal attack of the | 
he centre columns, formed by the divifions of Hatry 
N- and Mont Richard, and commanded by General 
on Moreau ; while General Serrurier's diviſion formed 15 
iis WY the left column, and attacked Villafranca. 1 
During theſe diſpofitions, General Kray, who | 

ve had received ſome reinforcements the preceding |. 
of evening, ſuſpecting, from an order ſent from Pe- | | n 
it ſchiera, which had fallen into his hands, that | 
his General Scherer intended to make another at- 1 
nd tempt to croſs the Age, reſolved to prevent him. 

| He therefore marched to meet the French, with the 
not ſame plan of attack, and in the ſame order, having 

to formed three ſtrong columns, under the command 
170, of Generals Mercandin, Kaim, and Zoph: + —— 
tter The two armies at the ſame time made and re- 
at ceived the attack; the battle was general and 
ella bloody. Moreau penetrated in the centre, and 
fought under the very walls of Verona. Every 
ely point of the line upon which the columns met, was 
ded diſputed with obſtinacy. Villafranca, attacked by 

the 4 Serrurier, 
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&errurier, taken and retaken, remained in the power 
of the French towards the cloſe of the day. At 
length the leſt column of the Imperial army, com 
manded by General Zoph, and the head of Which 
was led by Colonel Zach, having ſucceeded in 
turning the two diviſions of the right wing of the 
French army, and forced them to retreat, decided 
the victory, which till then was doubtful. _ 

The two armies paſſed the night upon the field 
of battle, which was covered with dead. The next 
| «Gay, the 6th of April, General Scherer, having eva- 
euated both J/ola della Scala and Villafranca, made 
his retreat by Roverbello, where his rear- guard took 
a poſition on the 7th. While the French army was 
croſſing the Mincio at Goito, General Kray, likewiſe 
ordering that river to be croſſed at Yaleggio by an 
advanced guard, ſoon followed by the two diviſions 
under Generals Zoph and Kaim, completely in- 
veſted Pęſchiera. The blockade of Mantua, on the 
eaſt fide, the capture of the important poſt of Go- 
vernolo by General Klenau, and the interruption of 
all communication with Ferrara, were, on the ſide 
of the Po, the immediate conſequences of the battle 
of Magnan. The Auſtrians were alſo anxious to 
avail themſelves of it on the extremity of the fron- 
tier between the Tyrol, the Bergamaſco, and the 
Breſcian. 

Since the F rench had been obliged to relinquiſh 
the. junction of the armics of 8 and of 
Italy by the county of Bormio, the Imperialiſis were 


endea- 
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endeavouring to penetrate into the valley of the io. 
Theſe movements tended to turn entirely the ge- 
neral poſition of the French army, and to force it 
to take a defenſive line between the Lower Oglio 
and the Adda, in order to cover the Mianeſe; but 
they were uſeleſs and premature as long as General 
Scherer continued to act upon the Ne on 1. 
Adige. | 
On the 8th'of April the whole chain of French 
and Ciſalpine poſts, from Bormio to the lakes of 1dro 
and of Garda, were attacked, and fell back to Bre- 
Jiu, after having evacuated the intrenchments of 
Sant' Antonio, and the little fortreſs of Rocca d Aufo, 
ſituated upon the weſt bank of the lake of Iro. | 
Such were, in Upper Italy, the reſpective poſi- 
tions of the French and Auſtrian armies, at the 


* time of the arrival of the firſt columns of the Ruf- 
Ne ſian troops. | | F 
the The French Generals Lecourbe and Defolles had, 
20+ at this period, abandoned the poſitions which they 
of occupied in the Tyrol, at the head of the vallies on 
ide both fides of the chain of mountains that ſeparates 
ttle the ſources of the Inn from thoſe of the Adige. The 
to reader will recollect what efforts it had coſt them 
on- to penetrate ſo far, and with what ſucceſs they had 
the there maintained their ground. The junction of 
| Generals Laudon and Bellegarde, after the defeat 
* of the corps that the former commanded at Glurentz, 
0 


their activity in collecting forces in the Wini/ch- 
Foy gau, the alarm ſpread all through the Tyrol, ſuffi- 
H ciently 
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cicatly demonſirated the importance of the poſi- 
tions occupica, by the French. They, in fact, held 
tbe key of the Tyrol, the heights of, the country, 
and the command of the waters; covered all 
the communications. between Switzerland. and 
Italy, and could, by following the courſe of the 
rivers, by the valley of the Ian, and that of the 
Adige, facilitate the operations on both ſides, and 
penetrate more. or lefs into the Yol, according; to 
the more or leſs rapid progreſſes of their armies ol 
the Dame and of ltaly. 

But theſe advantages were actos As w/o to the 
planof offenſive war; and fince General Maſſena had 
been obliged to renounce the idea of forcing General 
Hetze in his poſition at Feldkirch, and of turning 
the lake of Conſtance after Jourdan's retreat, had 
even left. theſe efforts of Maſſena ineffectual, the 
poſis of Nauders and Tauffers, that of Glurents 
upon the Aige, and that of Finferminiz, at the en- 
trance of the valley of the Inn, were nothing more 
than advanced poſts which might be turned, which 
were by no means connected with the defence of Swit- 
zerland, and which might ſoon ceaſe to be tenable. 

As far back as the 2gth of March, General 
Lecourbe reti ired into Engadina, after having burat 

the bridge of Finfermiintz. 

On the 31ſt of March the divifion of General 
 Deſolles felt back .upan. Munſter, and intrenched 
itſelf i in the defiles. It was there attacked by Ge- 
neral Beleperds, and. after a * obſtinate reſiſt- 
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ance in its intrenchments at Tazfers arid Minſter, 
a very warm engagement, in which its rear- 
guard ſuffered conſiderably, General Depts 0 
treated to Zernex. pF 

On the 4th of April, General Pettedarte again 
attacked the poſts of De/ſoltes' rear Buard, and drove 
* into Upper Enpading. 

Nothing remarkable had bappened upon the 
Rhine fince the laſt movements of the retreat of 
Jourttan's army. Although the left wing of that 
army was already outflanked, it ſtill occupied the 
bead of the defiles of the Kintzig. General Jourdun 
returned ill to Straſburg. He was informed that 
the Archduke intended, on the 3d of April, to 
attack him in his poſition at Hornberg. He com- 
municated this intelligence to the generals of divi- 
ſion, and left the command of the army to the 
general in chief of his ſtaff, Ernouf, who accordingly 
ſeeing the advanced poſts attacked and driven in 
on the morning of the 3d of April, ordered the 
army to retreat by the bridge of Reh. Jourdan then 
definitively refigned the command of the army of 
the Danube. 

General Maſſena having nearly united the com- 
mand of this army with that of the army of Swit- 
zerland, ſolely employed himſelf in defending the 
banks of the Rhine, and eftabliſhed his head- 
quarters at Baſſe. He occupied the Rheinthal, and 
more particularly the firong poſition of Rheineck, at 
the upper extremity of the lake, cauſed the ap- 

H 2 proaches 
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proaches of the town of Conflance to be intrenched, 
and kept poſſeſſion of Schaffhayſen. All the advan- 
tageous poſts upon the left bank were occupied; ; 


and Baſe, being put in a ſtate of defence, was pro- 
vided with a ſtrong garriſon. 

Whether the abſolute want of crovifions in 
Swabia and in Switzerland, and the difficulty of 
forming magazines, had detained the Auſtrian 
army, or rather that the Archduke was deſirous of 
waiting till the ſeaſon and the operations on the 
fide, of Italy were more advanced, he made only 
ſame unimportant movements in the environs of 
the lake of Conflance, and in the Briſgau. He at 
the ſame time attracted the attention of the French 
towards Huningen, by occupying the heights facing 
that place, and on the fide of Lindau, by the 
equipment of the flotilla under the orders of 
Colonel Williams, and by frequent alarms * to 
the oppoſite bank. 

It was not till the 13th of April that the 4c 
duke cauſed Schaff bauſen to be inveſted by the corps 
of the advanced guard, under the command of Ge- 
neral Nauendorf. The latter ſummoned the French 
commander, and upon his refuſal to deliver up 
his poſts and the entrance of the town, he ordered 
them to be cannonaded, and ſhortly aſter attacked 
them ſword in hand. The gates were forced, the 
French retreated fighting through the town, croſſed 
the Rhine, and burnt the bridge. 
| Our attention not to loſe the thread of operations 

will 
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will often induce us to recall to the reader's recol- 

lection ſuch general obſervations as ſhall have per- 

haps been already ſubmitted to him ; but” theſe - 
repetitions will not appear ſuperfluous to thoſe 

who take a particular intereſt in the aggregate 

of events, and are defirous of learning the reſult 

of the balance of the foroes upon the different 
frontiers, 

The poſſeſſion of n as we have already 
mentioned, was to the French an advantage eſſen- 
tially connected with their ſyſtem of offenſive war. 
It is evident that in the event of not having a ſuffi- 
cient ſorce to eſtabliſh at the ſame time the ſeat of 
war in Bavaria and in Italy, the neutrality of 
Switzerland would be more advantageous to them 
than the poſſeſſion of its territory. This large 
maſs of the Alps, if rendered impenetrable by its 
neutrality, inevitably cuts off, on the ſide of the 
Imperialiſts, all ſort of communication between 
their armies of the Rhine and of Italy, while on 
the fide of France it covers the communica- 


corps 

Ce- tions without extending them, and ſecures from 
Trench all attack the centre and the moſt important part 
er up of her frontiers. On both ſides, thoſe effects ex- 


rdered perienced during the courſe of former wars, have 


tacked been repeatedly felt in our days. However, this 
d, the advantage of the neutrality of Switzerland, and of 
-rofled the inviolability of its territory, is inconteſtable 


for France only in caſe of an abſolute and paſſive 
ſyſtem of defence, circumſcribed to her ancient 
limits. 


rations 


will 
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kmits. But if the French armics alſ> occupy the 
Milaneſe, or even Piedmont, their line will be 
more concentrated, and their generat poſition ſo 
much the more ſecure, as they will be in poffeffion 
of the heights of the great Alps, and have at their 
diſpoſal the principal —— den 
Switzerland and Haly. 

It will be ſeen how this active RY of — 
operations, combined from north to ſouth on both 
ſides of the Alps, after the retreat of the two armies 
of Jonrdan and Scherer, and the new formation of 
thoſe commanded by Moreau and Maſſena, firddenly 
formed another ſyſtem of war, and, whether for 
attack or defence, opened to men of talents a new 
theatre, a career that had not hitherto been, run. 
Ide French were unable to keep their ground 
any longer in the dutchy of Aiming, white General 
Scherer, having no ſupport on his left, continued 
his retreat, and paſted the _ at eue with the 
main body of his army. 

In proportion as he receded from Mantra, the 
Auſtrians cloſed upon that fortreſs, and inveſted it 
by degrees; while General Klenay aſcending the 5. 
with his flotilla, attacked and ſucoeſſively reduced 
the moſt necefiary poſts for victualling the place, 
and cut off the communications with Ferrara 
and AZodezxa. On the 7th of April, Ponte Molino, 
Governolo, and ſeveral other poſis, were carried, being 
almoft taken by ſurpriſe on account of the preci- 
pitate retreat of the French army. General Nu 

captured 
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captured at Lago Scare thirty-two lighters laden with 


200 pieces of iron cannon, deſtined for the batteries 
upon the banks of the Po; and a few days after he 
taok at Borgo Forte a number of pontoons. 

The right of the Auſtrian army likewiſe advancod 
beyond the lake of Garda, the Imperial flotilla 
having made that of the French retire under the 
cannon of Peſebiera, and there blocked it up: this 
ſortteſs thus remained entirely abandoned to its own 
reſwurces. It was bombarded, and withſtood a 
regular ſiege conducted by General Sr. Julien. 

: General #ukaſſowich, detached by General Belle- 
garde from the body of the army of the Tyrol, was 
endeavouring to join General Kray's left wing. He 
had already penetrated- into the Breſcian; but as 
General Lecourbe had alſo detached by the Yalteline 
ſome reinforcements to Breſcia, General M ulaſſorvich 
was obliged to retire, and to defer his projected 
attack upon this place. 

On the 14th of April the French army continued 
its retreat on its right beyond the Oglio, and on its 
left beyond the Chieſa, 

On the 15th General' Kray, who had already 
carried his advanced guard in front of Goz/o, croſſed 
the Mixcio with the main body of his army, and 
encamped at Campagnola and Monte Olivetano, puſh- 
ing his poſts as far as Marraaria upon the Oglio, and 
Monte Chiari upon the Chieſa; he had joined Gene- 
ral Melas, who was to take the command of the 
army, but who delegated it to General Xray till 

| the 
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the arrival of Field-marſhal Survatrow. The latter 

had repaired to Verona on the 13th of April with the 

firſt advanced guard of the Ruſſian army ; he ex- 

pedited the march of his columns, and joined the 

Imperial army, the command of which was given 
up to him by General Kray. 

The French army fell back behind the. Aida; 
Cremona was evacuated on the 16th of April, a 
corps of advanced guard remaining upon the left 
bank of the Adda, between Cremona and Pixzigbe- 
tone. 

On the 1 7th Scherer's head- quarters were at Lodi; 
that general ſoon. after reſigned, the command, 
which was conferred on General Moreau, indicated 
by the confidence, and called by the wiſhes of. the 
French army. 

The corps of advanced guard, and the heads of 
the columns of the Ruſſian army, were already join- 
ing the Auſtrian army, and paciaking; in the duty 
of its advanced polls. 

On the 18th General Suwarroz 3 his 
army between Capriano and Caſſello. 

All the frontier places of the Ciſalpine republic 
were abandoned to their own means of defence, 
and ſome of them fell a few days after. The ſe- 
cond parallel was opened before Peſchiera, and the 
garriſon in vain aſked to retire to Milan with the 
honours of war. Mantua was completely inveſted, 
and the firſt forties made by the garriſon were 
- warmly repelled, The caſtle of Ferrara, defended 


5 by 
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by a mixed detachment of French and Ciſalpine 
troops, ſtill held out. Breſcia, occupied by a garriſon 
of about 1200 men under the orders of the Chieſ of 
brigade Bonrret, was inveſted, and attacked on the 
2oth:by General Ott, commanding a corps compoſed 
of Ruſſian, and Aufirian troops. After a briſk can- 
nonade, the, city was attacked ſword in hand, the 
gate of, Peſchiera was forced, and the garriſon, who 
had retired to the citadel, on its being threatened to 
be carried by aſſault, e themſelyes * 
ſoners of war. 73 

There was on the eme day, the 20th of Ac. a 
very warm affair under the walls of Cremona between 
the French tear · guard that was covering Pizzighetone, 
and the divifion of General Kaim. The latter forced 
the remainder of the right wing of the French army 
to croſs the Adda. ,W hillt the left, wing of the com- 
bined army was marching againſt Pizzighetone, the 
advanced guard of the centre proceeded till in fight 
of Lodi, and the light troops that covered the right 
wing puſhed on to Ita and Bergamo. 

On the 2oth of April, the head-quarters of the 
allies were at Mante Chiaro on the left bank of the 
Oglio, three leagues in front of Breſcia, a poſitian 
occupied by the Imperialiſts in 1707, in oircum- 
ſtances nearly ſimilar. 

The head - quarters of the French were removed 
to Milan : they intrenched themſelves on the right 
bank of the Adds, and broke down all the bridges. 
Preſſed by a ſuperior force, they haſtened the oa 
I Pe 
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val of the füccouts they expected from different 
quarters. General Dejolles' diviſion, which had occu- 
pied and afterwards evacuated the Munfterthal, had 
recently been detathed from the army of General 
Maſſena, and was making forced marches to join the 
left of General Moreat's divifton : on the other hand 
the diviſion which had occupied Tuſcany, was called 
in to ſtrengthen the right wing. Laſtly, this Ge. 
neral was expecting, by way of Piedmont, ſuch rein. 
forcements as the ſouth of France could furniſh, and 
which were marching to join the army of Italy. 


It is ſufficiently obvious what were the motive 
of General Moreau for collecting and concentrating 
'his forces, as well as thoſe of General Suzwarrow tor 
"haftening his movements. On the 25th of April 
the latter carried his head-quarters to Trivi 
glio upon the left bank of the Adda. Having 
ordered an attack to be made upon Bergam, 
Which the French did not give up till aſter a ven 
94 " obſtinate defence, he detached beyond the Ada: 
© | ſome ſtrong advanced guards; theſe corps wer 

unable to approach Milan till after having fought 
particularly at Caſſano, ſome bloody battles will 
the rear-guard of the French army. This war 
reſiſtance was neceſſary for the ſafety of i 
bo: marches ; it delayed thoſe of the combined army, 
and the poſſeſſion of Milan was alſo delayed fors 
few days by the oonſtruction of bridges upon te 
| Aada. e 


In terminating this firſt part 01 the hiftory of thi 
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ent campaign. with regret leaving in ſuſpenſe the inte- 
cu- reſt that is excited by the rapid movement of the 
had armies of Italy, we mult briefly remark. what: was at. 
eral the ſame period. the reſpective ſtate of obſervation 
the of the armies in Switzerland and * the banks 


of. the Rhine. 

The Yrebiluks, who had been flo near a amet, had 
romaiged at his head-quarters at Stockach ; he had. 
undertaken nothing on the other fide of the river, 
and had, in a manner, contented himſelf with com- 
pletely inveſting that immenſe and formidable cita- 
del. He had. cauſed the fees. des- pont deſtroyed by 
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ating Maſſena to be occupied, as, well as the poſt of Stein 
z for between Schalfbhauſen and Conſtance, and Egliſau, which 
\pri, is only four or five leagues ſrom Zurich. The. town 
Trin. of Gonfarce, briſkly cannonaded, aud ſummoned 


twice, was obſtinately defended : Colonel Milliams 
increaſed: his flotilla, and renewed- his vigilance : 
both banks of the, river in the Rheinthal were more 
and more covered with intrenchments. From Euga- 
diua, where the French General Lecourbe had main- 
tained his ground, AS far as Feldbirch, the poſis of the 
cordon ſeemed to have become unattackable. 5 
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; with | 
_ General Bellegarde remaining at the poſt of Nauders, 
of is which he had reconquered w ith ſo much difficulty, 
arm, che. head of the frontier of the Tyrol, did not ceaſe 
1 bre act with activity on both ſides of that barrier. He 
2 05 cauſed a new corps of Tyrolian chaſſeurs to be 
77 formed under the command of, General Soreau, and 
of this ſent ſeveral detachments to facilitate the movements 


" of 
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of General Kroy's right wing in Italy: it was by his 
orders that Colonel Strauch penetrated into the valley 
of the Oglio, forced the intrenchments of the French 
at Arnenzeno, and took poſſeſſion of the . be. 
tween Edolo and Ponte di Legno. 

But at this very period, on the fide of Eigain, 
General Bell:g4r4:had not yet ſucceeded in diffodg- 
ing General Lerourbe. A want of proper under- 
ſtanding occafioned the "failure of his diſpofitions 
for a genetal attack between the 21ſt and 22d of 
April. The column led by- Major Schmidt againſt 
the poſts of Manoſſe and Remus in Lower Engadins 
was repulſed ; the poſts of Rems, Schellins, and" Mar- 
finfbriick were retaken ; Majot'ScÞyrid: himſelf” was * 
farrounded and taken with the greater part of his 
battalion; the remainder retreated ee Lea 

towards the Montafunerthal. 

General Maſſena, aſter having, dung his Nay at 
Baſke, determined on the direction and employment 
of all his means of defence, arranged the manner 
of ſucceſſively replacing the troops that he detached 
to Italy, concentrated his forces upon the part 
of Switzerland the moſt immediately threatened by 
the Archduke, and carried his head- quarters to 
Zurich; he occupied as far as he was able, and 
hemmed in, the Auſtrians in the entering angle of 
the Briſzau by a very ſharp mode of warfare upon 
the right bank of the Rhine on the fide of Huis. 

gen and Briſach, and in front of Kbell. 


Tue Archdiike on his ſide, not to give the French 
| the 
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Rhine, and prevented them ſrom entirely ungarri- 


ſoning Manbeim, Mentz, Ebrenbreitſtein, and even 


Duſſeldorf. He ſupported the armed peaſants of 


Berg-$traſſe, and puſtied forward: the advanced poſts * 


of General Oy s 3 as Ges ons n. 
nn 

Such were the principal events of the war dom 
the firſt of March to the latter end of April. None 
of the campaigns. that have ſo much aſtoniſhed Eu- 
rope, abounded with ſuch memorable actions as 
this ſhort period. We ſtop at this epoch, becauſe it 
was diſtinguiſhed by a change of ſyſtem in the ope- 
rations, and by changes in the commands of the 
armies; | laſtly, by ſome diſpoſitions on both ſides, 
which form, as it were, 1 — Hook a gw 
campalgn. . * 
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the advantage of concentrating without moleſtation 
all their forces in Switzerland, threatened the Lower 
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NOTE 1. 


Fas Work not. being intended excluſively to gi; an 
account of military events; but, as the Authors have 
announced, to collect likewiſe all the notions that 
.;;can clucidate the art of war and fix its progreſſes; we 
„ink that it will not be altogether uſeleſs to conſidet 
| hat bas deen, and what muſt have been, 2 8 0 


* Eifferent periods of becken. 

Tu cefebrated Ate of An > yi into the Natures 
and Cauſes of ibe Wealth of "Nations, would not have 
thoughtche had ;embraced all the foundations of - national 
egonomy if he had not examined the importance © of armies, 
either under the idea of the defence of the country, or un: 
der that of the expenſes which it renders neceſſary, and the 
more or leſs productive labour which reſults from the com- 
poſition of this protective force. Dr. Smith's inquity 
into this elementary queſtion of ſocial order, is worthy 
of the comprehenſive and penetrating genius that has opened 
a new career, and eſtabliſhed principles till then not 
known, and ſince generally admitted, reſpecting the ſo 
difficult art of adminiſtering the affairs of a great nation. 

The limits of this work do not permit us to tranſcribe 
at length the intereſting paſſage concerning the compoſi- 
tion of armies in the different ages of ſociety ; but we 
ſhall introduce the principal points, and add a few re- 
flections, which more particularly attach to the preſent 
circumſtances. 


« Among 
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de; Among "nations of hunters,” the loweſt” vn fudeſt 
«(tate of ſociety,” every man is a"wartior' as well as a 
« hunter; When he goes to war, either to defend his ſo- 
eiety, or to revenge the injuries which may have been 
done to it by other ſocieties, he maintains himſelf” by his 
« own labour, in the ſame manner as when he lives ar 
« home; His ſociety, for in this ſtate of things there 
is properly neither ſovereign nor common wealth, is at 
« no ſort of expenſe, either to prepare him for the field, 
4% Ot to maintain him while he is in it. 
% Among nations of ſhepherds, a more 1 * 
« of ſociety, ſuch as we find it among the Tartars and 
« Atabs, every man is in the ſame manner a warrior.“ 
But theſe people, having a much more conſiderable po- 
pulation than the preceding, becauſe they have more ample 
means of ſubſiſtence, and being more concentrated, becauſe 
their occupations fix them near their flocks and herds, 
they are alſo more dangerous to oppoſe in the field. 
At firſt ſight we might imagine that the ſimple and 
peaceful life af a paſtoral people, necefſarily affecting theit 
diſpoſition, they ſhould be leſs formidable than hunters, 
whoſe © habits lead them to ferociouſneſs and barbarity. 
Experience, however, has ſhewn the reverſe. ©« Nothing,” 
ſays Smith, „ can be more contemptible than an Indian 
war in North America. Nothing, on the contrary, can le 
more dreadful than a Tartar invaſion has frequently been 
in Afia.” The conqueſt of China, and thoſe made by 
Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, ſufficiently prove what may 
de executed by the inhabitants of the deſerts collected to- 


gether under an able leader. 


The third age of ſociety is the firſt of agriculture ; it 
is that in which people cultivating the earth only to en- 
ſure their ſubſiſterice have as yet no idea of ſuperfluities, 
which become articles of the firſt neceſſity for nations in 
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2 more advanced ſtate, of ſociety; men in this. profeſhon 
have 2- great deal, of leiſure ; feed. time and harveſt are 
the two great epochs in the year; the intervals may be 
-employed in defence of the country, or often, under 
that pretext, at the will of the paſſians of men in power, 
Then the military campaigns. laſt no longer than the 
time, which does not neceſſarily recall the huſbandman 50 
his labours. Thus it was that the Greeks till the ſecond 
Perſian war, and that of Peloponneſus; the Romans till 
the ſiege of Veii, and .the moderns during the feudal go. 
vernment, and till the eſtabliſhment of regular troops, made 
only incurſions and invaſions, and could never conceive, 
nor realize, plans, of 2 _ regular ſyſtems of 
aperations. | 
But when a nation arrives to a certain degree of per- 
ſection, the progreſs of the arts and ſciences opening a 
wider field to agriculture and commerce, the labours «f 
the country, the manufactures, every branch of in. 
duſtry, of uſeful profeſſions, or amuſement, require, and 
habitually occupy, a great number of men, who. could 
not, without real detriment to national proſperity, be 
diverted or cailed off from. their employments. So that, 
although the reſult of thoſe 1 Improvements experjenced by 
ſocieties, be a great increaſe of population, it neverthelel 
happens that an advanced people, though leſs numerous, 
has fewer individuals that can be We employed | in 
military ſervice. 
Accordingly, the proportion of men that may be in- 
' tended for that profeſſion is very different relatively to na 
tions purely agricultural, and to thoſe which are beſides 
employed in manufactures and commerce. Smith eſti- 
mates, that among the former a fourth or a fifth of 
the whole body of the people, may, at. certain periods 
of the year, be employed in war, while he has adopted 
: ; EO 
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who are' of opinidi that” among induſtrious / and com- 
mercial rations; not more than one hundredth part of 
che inhabitants can — drug as" "on er ers m—_ 
judice to ſociety· 1 al eee 
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civilization, commerce, and opulence : thus, as with) the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Carthaginians, the troops 
kept in conſtant pay had replaced thoſe raifed by conſcription; 
among modern nations, ſtanding artnies were ſubſtituted 
to the eall of the ban and arridre han s. 

This new order of things, however, owed its origin uo 
cireumſtances that naturally brought it about; / but the po+ 
licy of Princes ingeniouſly diſcovered the poſſibility of it, 
and they found in this inſtitution the means of reſtraining 
their too powetful vaſſals, of bridling and protecting their 
ſubjects, and of defending, and even extending, their do- 


W mination; In the inimitable Intradudiqn to the Reign 


of Charles; V. may be ſeen the important conſequenets 
that Robertſon attributes to this eſtabliſhment, of which 
Charts: VII. is conſidered as the ſoun der. 

If the nature of this work, and, above all, the circym- 
ſeribed limits of a note, would. admit of the explanations 
which the queſtion we preſent to the reflectious of our 
readers might require, the preſent would de the time to exa- 
mine the changes that this inſtitution of ſtanding armies has 
introduced into the art of war. Its regeneration might, 
perhaps, be fixed at this epoch, as that of letters has been fixed 
in the 2 af * X. n reign of - 


9 A ales. 1 all that held n of the 3 
were ſummoned to meet at a certain place, in order to ſerve the 
King in his wars, either perſonally or by proxy. T. 
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the calculation of Auiegſpuieu and other political Writers, 


deen the conſequence of the progreſs! of nations towards 
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ici z ſor it is in fact only alh n en 6 di. 
cipline- and military exercifes, and: with officers employed 
excluſively: in the acquiſition., of knowledge relative ty 
their: profeſſion, that military ſctence can attain, it its dif 
ferent branches, that perfection which conſtitutes, it a real 
art; and that can be executed and realized thoſe {kilful 
combinations which have ſings perpetuated. the memory 
of Gufievus Adolphus, Turenne, and Frederick the Great. - 
- But on a re-peruſal of the hiſtoxy of thoſe celebrated Ge. 
nerals, the obſervation which has already been made will be 
found, confirmed, that inereaſe of population and of riches, 
far from augmenting, the number of ſoldiers. that even 
ſtate maintains, rather tends to eiroumferibe and limit it; 
for while: we ſee Charlemagne or Philip Auguſtus com- 
manding armies of two and three hundred thouſaful men; 
we, on the contrary, find no more than thirty or fom 
thouſand webs the RIES of Turenne „ 
rary generals. n ORE th! brief io h. nt 
R is true, * i be reign af «dined Pe 
eſpecially ſince the war of: ſucceſſion, the troops kept in 
conſtant pay have been eonſiderably augmented in Europe, 
but they have been ſo in à manner quite difproportioned 
to the population and revenue of different ſtates; und thi 
rivality of thoſe powers, by diminiſhing their proſperih, 
has material / contributed to make them contract the 
immenſe debts a gms they] wo ne de leſs over- 
whelmed, -© >: t Yo roi eig.: 
Beſides, hes numerous e been . armies 
10 former wars, they have nebel been ſo in a manner 
that can be compared to thoſe which we have ſeep raiſel 
and acting in the preſent war, which, in ſeven campaigns, 
has certainly conſumed by far more men and money than the 
whole thirty Years war. Accordiogly, to ſucceed in com. 
pleting 
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pleting them, it bas been neceſſary to recur, to the pro- 
ceedings of nations. who are but imperſeQly acquainted 
with the arts, We mean to conſcription and levies ex maſſ, 
an extraordinary meaſure which every nation, however, 
would have been forced. to adopt, had the ſucceſſes of the 
French Republic experienced no interruption... _ 
The time is not yet arzived when we ſhall feel all the 
fatal conſequences. of a fyſtem, that overturns every idea of 
political economy. Standing armies, beſides. poſſeſſing the 
advantage of defending the frontiers and maintaining public 
order, have alſa,that of, in general, employipg only men 
without a profeſſion, whoſe labour would be the leaſt pro- 
duQtixe to ſociety, and whoſe ſpirit, which, under the ſeyere 
yoke. af. diſciplinę, often produces the, warlike virtues, 
might, in the midſt of e Lilien, be und * 
general; tranquillity... -- * 


man from his plough, the workman from. his labours, the 
artiſt from occupations more refined and more lucrative 3 
it depopulates the workſhops, the manufaQories, and even 
the ſchools ; arreſts the progreſs of induſtry ; dries up the 
ſources of public revenue, by deſtroying the fortune of in- 
dividuals ; and, far from favouring the preſervation of or- 
der and tranquillity, it accuſtoms a conſiderable portion 
of the nation to a hatred for labour, to a forgetfulneſs of 
the ties of blood, and to a contempt of life, which often 
leads to a contempt for the laws. | 

God forbid, that in tracing the inconveniencies of an 
inſtitution which borders rather upon barbariſm than upon 
the progreſs of civilization, we ſhould wiſh to condemn, 
or even to relax, the generous enthuſiaſm of a great people, 
who riſe in a body for the defence of their territory and 


o - Americans, 


But,.conſcriptian,,. on he ea. panty buſband- 


of their independence. The Swiſs, the Dutch, or the 
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Americins, fighting for their liberty,” and contriving + to 
ſecure it by wiſe conſtitutions, undoubtedly offer one of 
the moſt "Intreftſhg ſpeRtactes ben the avis bf 1 
afford. £1979 ae * 

But theſe testing meln be 2 momentary ; 
and it is the duty, an urgent and ſacred duty, for the 
leaders of a government that is obliged to have recourſe to 
reſources ' ſo- deſtructive, to avail thernſelves of the fir 
circumſtances that may occur to reſtore” peace to thei 
country, children to their families, and men of all profeſ.. 
ſtons to the labours which colfiiture ſociety," and enſure is 
proſperity:"' 3-4: 1 * % noche, "17 10 
We hope that our readets will pardon the length of 
this note, in coniſiderat ion of tlie fentimetit by which it Was 
dictated. 'But''Having! wndertaken' the unpleaſant taſk of 
painting the bloody ſcenes that we preſent to their eyes; 
the'thind ſtands in esd of repoſe, and requires to feel 
for Saanen od 2 ' belt 
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Tung favourable reception which the Firff Num- 
ber of this Work has met with, makes us ardently 
deſirous that it may become more and more nan 
of the approbation of good judges. 

We are confirmed in our. firſt ideas reſpecting) 
the object and the ſtyle of this paper, as well as 
in the reſolution of inſerting in it nothing but ac- 
knowledged ſacts, which, having been diſcuſſed in 
qppolite points of view, have by general conſent ac- 
quired a ſufficient degree of authenticity. ; | |: 
But in order pros with confidence, àn àc- 
curate narrative of the events of the preſent war, 
and to create an inteteſt concerning the aggtegate of 
the combined plans and operations, we muſt wait 
till they are ſufficiently developed for us to be able, 
without hazarding vain conjectures, to demon- 


ceſſively their principal reſults. 

Although we cannot eaſily both at once fal 
this engagement, and gratify the natural eagerneſs 
of the public to know and appreciate the moſt 
recent events, yet we thall never ſuffer an interval 
ol more than three weeks to elapſe from the date of 
theſe events to that of the publication of our Er- 
TOME... The beſt conducted journals will not be. 

| 5 - | able 


ſirate the connexion of them, and to deduce ſacs: 
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1 able to anticipate us by more than a fortnight, 
| / . Whatever may be the avidity and the juſt favour of ; 
5 f the public towards thoſe who are moſt Early in their 
7 intelligence, we ſhall have the leſs reaſon to appre- } 

Fs hend finding the curioſity of our readers diminiſhed, 
L - | as the laſt paragraphs of each Number will be really t 
an introduction to the knowledge of poſterior facts. ? 
Our readers, having before their eyes the picture of ſ 
the laſt movements, and of the laſt reſpective poſt t 
tions of the armies, will more readily diſcern the t 

truth in the public papers, and in private corre. 
ſpondence ; they will follow, without confufion, f 
the thread of paſt events, and will even have it in c 


their. power to form more probable conjectures as 
to ſuture occurrences. 

Perhaps, in following this plan, we ſhall have no 
other merit, in the opinion of a great many en- 
lightened readers, and eſpecially of military men, 
who ſtudy their profeſſion, than that of digeſting 
their own ideas; but, if we preſent with fairneſs, 
and render with perſpicuity, their manner of ſeeing 
and judging of fas; iſ we aſſign to thoſe facts the 
place in which they have already arranged them in 
their own mind, We ſhall not be ambitious of 
greater ſucceſs. 

* To this Number we fabjoin two maps; the firſt i 
a map of the country compriſed between the fources 
of the Danube and the Rhine; it particularly refers 
to the firſt operations of the campaign, and ſhould 
have-appeared at the end of the firſt Number. A 
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this map alſo contains a great part of Switzerland 
and of the courſe of the Rhine, it will be no leſs uſe- 
ful than the map of Italy in the peruſal of theTecond 
Number, for which it was particularly intended. 

After having ſucceſſively given general maps of 
the theatre of war upon the ſame ſcale, and executed 
in the ſtyle announced and explained in the Pro- 
ſpectus, we ſhall likewiſe give, upon a larger ſcale, 
topographical details, relative to the principal ac- 
tions and the moſt important poſts. 

Theſe maps and plans will always be of the ſame 
ſize, in order that they may, in the ſequel, be 
collected in one Atlas. 
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May 1799. 
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EvERY thing had concurred to ſecond the views 
of the cabinet of St. James's, for renewing the gene- 
ral war ; the change of parties and of ſyſtem, as well 
as the change of reigns, had every where been ſa- 
vourable to this object; the politics of England had 
acquired preponderancy ; her influence had. in- 
creaſed, in proportion to the immenſity of her re- 
ſources in finance, and of the decay of thoſe of 
almoſt all the other powers; but the advantage 
which the government moſt prized in this new 
coalition, was the increaſe of naval force, the di- 
rection and employment of which were, in a ſhort 
time, to complete the ruin of the marine and com- 
merce of France, Spain, and Holland. 
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In order to gratify the curioſity that malt! natu- 


"Tally be excited by the fituation in which the 


belligerent maritime powers were placed at this 


period, we ſhall, before we reſume the recital of 
the operations of the armies, take a haſty vicw of 
the diſtribution of the forces of England, and obſerve 
the extent of her warlike plans in all the ſeas, and 
the connexion or affinity of theſe plans with thoſe 
of the combined armies upon the continent. 


For -feveral years paſt the reverſes that the 


French navy had ſucceſſively experienced, the 
deſtruction and the burning of the arſenal and fleet 


at Toulon, the confuſion that the Committee of 
Public Safety had created in the ports and dock- 
yards on the coaſts of the weſtern ocean; laſtly, 
the injudicious uſe made by France of the naval 
force remaining at her diſpoſal, had ſecured to the 
Engliſh navy a decided and almoſt ſuperabundant 
ſaperiority. Thoſe times were paſſed when Eng. 


land maintained that ſuperiority only by the moſt 


firenuous efforts, and was no leſs indebted for it 
to the favours of fortune, than to the! talent of 


her admirals. in 


The allies of the republic, the Spankirds and 
the Dutch, had ſeverally experienced off Cape 
St. Vincent and the Texel, defeats which had 
weakened" thew own means, and diſconcerted the 
projects of junction combined with the French. 
The balance was broken; and England exerciſed, 
almoſt without reſiſtance, that maritime dominion 
which 
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whith (cems to be abſolutely neceſſary to her be. 
tical exiſtence. OOTY 

In order to conſolidate theſe advantages; Ind t to 
be no longer croſſed in the execution of any plan, 
the Engliſh government undertook at once to pa- 
ralyze all the forces of the three maritime powers 
that were oppoſed to her, to ſtop their ſmalleſt 
movements, to block up all their ports, and to 
dry up the ſources of the regeneration of their naval 
power, by the deſtruction of their commerce. 

This vaſt enterpriſe, which preſents itſelf to the 
mind as a conſequence, and almoſt neceffary effect 
of the ſuperiority of her ſtrength, was nevertheleſs 
attended with great difficulties; the Engliſh navy 
was ſcarcely ſufficient to maintain flects ſtationed 
off the Texel, off Breft, and off Cadiz. The ar- 
dour of the French to ſend ſuccours of every kind 
to the revolted Iriſh, did not allow the Engliſh one 
moment's reſpite. Never were their armaments ſo 
conſiderable, ſo much buſtle in their ports, or the 
changes and ſubſtitutions of ſhips ſo frequent in 
their fleets. It even appeared, that in the end it 
became impoſſible for them to keep upon every 
ſtation the neceſſary degree of force; thoſe ſtations 
which were too far diſtant from anchorages were 
gradually forſaken ; and on that account the prin- 
cipal cruiſing. ground in the Mediterranean was 


abandoned a ſhort time after the defeat of the 
Spaniſh fleet. 


Fd 


The 
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The French, who formerly, during the war of 
1756, in a ſituation perfectly ſimilar, had re. 
nounced every idea of contending with too ſuperior 
an enemy, this time, inſtead of abandoning the 
| fea, redoubled their efforts, multiplied their equip. 
ment of privateers, ran all riſks to make a landing 
in Ireland, built ſhips with activity, and from the 
aſhes of the arſenal of Toulon, and the harbours 
of the coaſts of Italy, ſent out a ſquadron of fil. 
teen ſhips of the line, and a. fleet of tran{ports 
conſiſting of near four hundred fail. This expe- 
dition of Buonaparte is the, moſt conſiderable that 
has ever been undertaken in the Mediterranean; it 
can only be compared, in point of the ſtrength of 
the army embarked, and the importance of the cn- 
terpriſe, to the Invincible Armada; but it had not 
the ſame fate; all the vigilance and activity of 
Admirals Jervis and Nein could not prevent 
General Buonaparte, aſter having, by an 1mpro- 
bable event, taken poſſeſſion of the iſland of Malia, 
from landing his army in Egypt, and there accom- 
pliſhing his deſign. WR; 
However, the French government has paid dearly 
for the luſtre with which their fleet reappeared in 
the Mediterranean; they cannot diſſemble, that to 
this expenſive enterpriſe, and to the eccentric em- 
ployment of the flower of their armies, are owing the 
reverſes thoſe troops have experienced which have 
fince fought in Germany, Switzerland, and ltaly. 


Inde mali labes. Five and thirty thouſand of the 
molt 
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veteran ttoaps/accuſtommed to victories; which 


. dvenly had been obtained only at the expenſe of 
Tior a courage and patience that nothing could dãunt 
the 


exhauſt x generals, whoſe reputation and talents 


1 


up equally! celebrated Berihier, Lleber, Deſua, 
ling naa ien the unanimity that ſuch an afſemblage 
the > to the army, and confidence, that moral 
ours pOoWe . which, of; itſelf, as worth battalions. All | 
fil. i heſe advantages were loſt for the fake of a brilliant 
orts, expedition; which had already been planned hy the 
xpe- axe 4% Choiſcul, and obeen conſidered as afford 
ae g views as philofophical-as can be obtained by 
1; it —0lenc and force of atms; ſince its refult was 
th of : o drive the Tartars from the cradle of human 
en- nowledge, and there to reſtore civilization, and 
| not ; he arts and ſciences, which modern nations had 
7 of ied from thende, and to reopen a ſafe and 
vent R ir — NT HFA 
fo. Wl which, in ireturn for its patience and in- 
lala, „ bas always groaned under the n of 
com- eien powers *. KN 213 lo 229900 
Our readers will doubtleſs be aſtoniſhed that the 
car Directory, who:could not rely upon the precarious 
ed in ce of Campo. Formio, ſhould: thus have enerrated 
at to their military ſtrength at the-time:when their pro- 
* ects, and W ch the poſſeſſion of Switzer» 
gl n ei vo pe S0 code 
have - + Som, 10 bis 15 17 dans ls Haute' et Bage Ee, 
ltaly. confirms this ſtatement. See vol. ii. p. 265, or page /39$, of an 


able tranſlation of that utersſting work, publiſhed by Debrett. T. 
M land, 
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land, Rome]; und Piedniont, had gien birth, an. 
nounced the approaching reſumption of hoſtilities; 
vrere it not a truth demonſtrated in all ages, that i 
is the nature of proſperity to corrupt the judgment, 
that the habit of ſucdes-getierallyo leads to pre- 
ſumptuous qonfidente, and that we ultimately truſ 
to our fate hen we ſhould place our hopes on 
in the wiſdom of calculation, and the prudeno 
with which our plans are carried into execution. 
The blocking up of the ports of '* Holland 
France, and Spaln, had compelled Great Britaii i 
to ſpread her forces; and France, under favour d 
theſe diverſiohs, ſeemed bound at eaſt to reſum Wl 
in the Mediterranean the advuntagis of her [fit 
tion; but a fatal-ſecurity retained Admiral Brucui 
the! roadſtead of AHboulii, at the mouth of th 
Nile. He moored his ſquadron in am una vourii 
poſition, where the hazards aud dangers of a 
gagement were not counterpoiſed by the advaniaa i 
uf a longer ſtay in theſe ſeas, n account a 
ſucceſs of the expedition. 

his fault put the bold and ix ful Adiniral N F 
1 in pofſeſtion of the remainder of the French f 


in the Mediterranean, in the only \fitqation when Wl” * 
:1n7fpite of the moſt obſtinatè vefiſta nde, its eiu 


deſtrudtion was poſſible. It ws? even” toublla 
whether he would, or indeed whether he ougl 
to hade ventured to attack it in the open ca. 
Tho victory of Abontir drew the Ottoman Poth 
into the coalition: and broke Tie confiexion whit, 
% 2 not with 
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W cotwithfiaoding- the hoſtilities committed againſt 
ities; : the Beys of Egypt, the French government flat- 
mat it | tered itſelſ that t had preſerved. We have already 


obſerved, that the ſucceſs of Buonapurte, his political 


"i conduct, the neu intereſts that he created, but, 


F 
* above all, the preſence of a French fleet in the 
; on Archipelago, might have given a different turn to 
Idea che politics, another direction to the reſolutions of 


ion,” he Divan. However, this may be, nothing leſs 
ollang kan the confidence and the pledges of ſuceeſs were 
Britaik eceſſary to annul every ancient treaty, on both 


5 fides, and to open to the Ruſſian ſquadrons of 
| . and Sehaftepolis, the channel af W Black 
a and the Dardanelles. 511 
AL length the rupture of the 800 of Pesce, 
ready ſigned between France and Portugal, -hav- 
Wong allo reſtored to England the aſſiſtance and dif 
Wpoſal of the Portugueſe navy, the. trident of the 
WW icditerranean was no longer to, be diſputed; and 
ace. this union of the naval forces of the ſour | 
owers the moſt ſeparated. by nature, and placed 
ue extremities, of the four angles of Europe, we 
ould haye imagined that the ſearfight,of 
vould be the laſt, in the courſe of this war, in 
vbich the French flag would be ſoen flying. x 
After this terrible engagement, part of ee 
Nelon's ſquadron was not fit to keep the ſea; the 
emainder, Joined, by the Ruſſians and T urks, was 
ufficient for. the expeditions,. cruiſes, and ſiations 
a the Mediterranean. While the latter were be- 
M 2 ſieging 


voat of 


. Which 
not will 
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fieging Corfu, the French penetrated into the king. 
dom of Naples, and the Directory revenged itſelf 
for the revictualſing of the Engſiſh fleet, to which i 
attributed the misfortunes of Mboukir. Admira 
Nelſon protected the eſcape of the royal fai, 
preſerved Sicily, collected the remains of iht 
Neapolitan army, and prepared and accelerated the 
junction and deſcent of the allied troops. 

A ſmall ſquadron had been ſent to Conftaritinopl 
under the command of Commodore Sir Sidw 
Sith.” He was ordered to ctuiſe upon the coaſts of 
Egypt and Syria, to deſtroy every veſſel he coull 
get at of the fleet of tranſports that had taken 
ſhelter in the port of Alexandria, to haraſs all the 
poſts occupied by the French, to intercept ther 
communications by ſea, and to watch their mot 
ments on the fide of Paleſfi nee.. 

At the beginning of the ſpring the Engliſh hal 
not more than twelve or fifteen fail of the line i 
the Mediterranean; all the reſt of their nan 
force, not including the ſquadrons ſtationed in th 

Eaſt and Weſt Indies, was employed on, or deftinel 
for the coaſts of the ocean. A few very bold cxpe 
ditions, but inſufficient, even in "cafe of ſuctch, 
to ſuccour the Iriſh inſurgents, had coſt Frant 
her fineſt frigates. There was no port that Wa 
not cloſely blocked up, no roadſtead upon the ea 
fide of the Channel that was not very narrov|) 


watched by the S ; and their fleets of met 
© chantmet 


þ 
; 
* 
4 
| 
; 
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| Aa purſued their voyages with almoſt as 


much ſecurity as if it had been the midſt of peace. 

In a ſtate of iuconteſtable ſuperiority, the 
weight of opinion. is juſtly conſidered as a real and 
effective force; for it always increaſes the means of 
the ſtrongeſt party, and depreſſes the reſources of 
the weakeſt. Scarcely was any attention paid to 
the remalns of the Dutch fleet that had eſcaped 
from Admiral Lord Duncan. The Breſt fleet, 
weakened by partial loſſes, appeared to be ſo un- 
provided, that it could not venture out of port, even 
had it had an opportunity of putting to ſea. Be- 
fides, it was conſtantly watched by Admiral Lord 
Bridport with a fleet, the ſtrength of which varied 
according to cireumſtances. At length all Europe 
was convinced that the Spaniards muſt, without 
regret, behold a ſtate of things which reduced them 
to a ſort of neutrality, or rather armiſtice, and 
which, without failing in their duty as allies of the 
French republic, left them the hope of preſerving 
their navy, even at the expenſe of the annihilation 
of their commerce, and the interruption: of com- 
munications with their vaſt -colonies. The ma - 
nœuvres of Lord $7. Vincent, his frequent ſtay at 
Liſbon, the alternate diminution and completion of 
the number of ſhips of bis fleet, might farther ac- 
credit ſuch an opinion. 

Nevertheleſs, this perſeverance, in majntaiging; 
during a very ſevere winter, a chain of cruiſers 
_ the ſhoals and banks on the coaſts of 

Holland, 
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Holland; France, and Spain, was, very detrimental 
ta-the, Engliſh navy. It is well known that theft 
long cruiſes by ſquadrons more quickly wear out 
the rigging, fails, and hulls of ſhips, apd-weaken 
their ;crews! more than engagements and. diſlant 
| ee There was, indeed, in the dock-yards 
an activity and ardour equal to theſe cauſes of 
defiruGian.z/ aud already, previous to the dilatory 
preparations made on the part of the enemy to ſend 
out their ſhips, freſh ſquadrons, were ready, to re- 
bones av weceſſively rene thole that 188 ty 
fea. ig 10. Y I Go un Had 
The French, on their ſide, rodgubled their effurk 
to bring into action the remaining portion of their 
naval fotve ; they wiſhed to reappear: at ſea, to 
endeavour to releaſe their allies, and once more to 
try their fortune either in a battle, or in a ſeeret 
expedition. They were equipping at Breft every 
. ſhip that could ſwim. The difficulties attending ſuch 
an armament, and the deftitute ſtate of that great 
arſenal, deprived for ſuch a length of time of any 
naval ſtores ſtom the North, deceived the Engliſh 
miniſtry reſpecting the extent and the progreſs of 
this armament: it was publicly reported that it 
could not be ready beſore the month of June. The 
miniſter Bux, formerly an officer in the French 
navy, repaired to Breſt in order to haſten the 
equipment of the flect; the more cagerneſs he 
ſnewed, and ſtir he made, the leſs was it jmagined 


* the expedition was ripe and near at hand. 
hne! All 
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All-/at'ofice the ſuperintending miniſfet hoifted-an 
admiral's flag on board the Octim of 180 guns; 
thie other three:deckers of 110 guns,” and twenty! 
dne ps D 74 guns, well manned, having theit 
ſull complement of marines, beſides troops for de- 
batkativa, eight frigates and two corvettes, were 
rudy ſor failing. An eaſterly wind, which obliged 
the Engliſh to leave the coaſt and take a wider 
offing, favoured Bir; his departure was attended 
with as much ſucceſs as his prepatations; be ſailed 
with the whole French fleet on the 23th/ and 26th 
of April; paſſed between the ſhoals of Ras, A 
flood to the 'weftward. 0 bon 

The next day, the 27th of April; Lord Bridpor 
Wa: off Breſt, and convinced himſelf that 
The French fleet hdd eluded his vigilance. With 
only ſixteen fail of the line, he in vain made fail 
to get fight of the French; the fog which had 
conckaled from him their movements and depar» 
ture, not allowing him to endeavour any longer 
to inferept their" courſe, he firctched over for 
Trelarid: 

On the 4th of April the firſt tidings of the al. 
ing of the Breſt fleet were brought to Plymouth. 
It was well known that Lord Bridport had baſtened 
to cover the ſpot the moſt threatened, to ward off 
the moſt fatal blow that, at this period, could be 
ſtruck at England, and that he was gone to cruiſe 


off Cape Gear in the ſouth of Ireland. 
FA In 
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In none of the preceding wars was there ſueh ay 
anus of diſplaying the reſources of the Eng. 
liſh, navy, and the perfection of the ſprings of that 
vaſt, machine; a few days ſufficed- ſor reinforcing 
and almoſt doubling the fleets ſtationed as we have 
already mentioned. The ſurpriſe. occaſioned by the 
bold manœmuvrę of the French, produced no _ 
tion in the genexal pla. 

Fourteen line, of battle ſhips a Gil 
from Phmouth and Spithead; moſt of them wer 
deſtined to reinſorce Lord Bridport, who, between 
the 8th and the roth of May, had already undet 
his command twepty- four fail of the line and fix 
frigates, and was me a Foy Kue after * Admin 
N | its rs I 

A ſquadron of Re live: pf battle in ed of 
which was a three-decker, and three frigates, under 
the orders of Rear: admiral I higſbeu, was defined 
to reinforce Lord S/. Vincent's fleet off Cadiz; a 
early as the 6th of May, this ſquadron put to ſea. 
Vice admiral Dicſſom ſailed from Yarmouth with 
five ſhips of the line to reinforce the ſquadron that 
was cruiſing at the mouth of the Texel, and Lord 
Duncan reſumed the command of this fleet, which 
was joined by five Ruſſian line of battle n 
under the orders of Admiral Tae. 

The Röſſian Admiral Macharoff left Sies 
with four ſhips of the * and * for the n 


3 
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All this took place between the Loth and the 
15th of May. 
Lord Bridport, off Cape Clear, 3 r 
thirty fail of the line, nine of which were three- 
deckers. 
Lord Duncan, at the mouth of the Texel, with 
ten n ſail of the line, blocked up the Dutch 
fleet, which had been increaſed to fifteen men of 
war, and appeared to be preparing to come out. 
Lord S/. Vincent, after being reinforced by Rear- 
admiral W/}itfhed's ſquadron, had twenty-ſix fail 
of the line, and on the zoth he was joined, by 
the Ruſſian admiral Mackaroff. 
No certain account had yet been received in 
England of the courſe and deſtination of the French 
fleet, before every meaſure was taken that it might 
not in any latitude (in Europe) meet with any but 
WT: fleet at leaſt equal, and upon the coaſt of Ireland 
a ſuperior force. 
It appears that the French government bad been 
aware of theſe diſpoſitions, and that the Bref 
fleet, after its junction with the Spaniſh ſquadron 
that had come out of Ferrol, was to conſiſt of 
thirty ſail of the line, fix of which were three- 
deckers. But this junction, always ſo difficult in 
the Bay of Biſcay, could not be effected; and the 
Spaniſh ſquadron of fix ſhips, one of which was of 
120 guns, one of 80, and three of 74, with one fri- 
gate, having on board three 'thouſand troops for 
| N + { » debark- 
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debarkation, anchored in the road of the iſle of Ar 
on the 7th of May. 

However imperfect may be this account of the 
reſpedtive ſituation and employment of all the 
naval forces of Europe (excepting thoſe of Sweden 
and Denmark), it will, however, be ſufficient for 
us to connect with it, at a future period, the differ. 
ent events of the war by ſea; . and it will alſo render 
more eaſy and more clear, the ſuccinct narrative of 
thoſe events. 

No leſs a motive Was neceſſary to ent our 

thoughts from the principal ſcene, and from the 
view of the attack and defence of the whole maſs 
of the Alps: we haſten to recall the reader's atten- 
tion to that ſabject. 

The victory gained by General Kray between the 
Adige and the Tartaro, almoſt under the walls of 


Feruna, appeared to have decided the fate of Italy. 
Since General Scherer, covering his right wing 


with ſuch a ſortreſs as Maniua, had not thought i 
in his power to re-eſtabliſh his leſt, nor maintain 
againſt a nearly equal force, the beſt, or at leaſt 
the moſt concentrated line of defence, he no longer 
had any thing to hope from the chance of battles 
Tf this general was certain of recetving from Swit- 
zerland and France, reinforcements ſufficiently con- 
fiderable to keep the field againſt the two Imperial 
armies, he could no longer find, except at the foot 
of the Apennines and Alps, the advantages of poſi- 
tion by which nature and art enable ſkilful com- 

5 manden 
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manders to compenſate ſor the advantage of number, 
which is much more certain at the preſent day, on 
account of the new ſyſtem of war. In like manner 
as upon the banks of the Rhine, on the left of the 
general line of operations, the battle gained by the 
Archduke at Stockach, and the retreat of General Jour- 
dan, had occaſioned the miſcarriage of the offenſive 
plan, the battle loſt by General Scherer at Magnan, 
and the ifolated fituation of the fortreſſes of Pe- 


/chiera and Mantua, broke on the right the pivot of 


the defenfive plan that was to be carried on between 
Switzcrland and Italy. Each retrograde march ex- 
poſed and weakened the right wing of Maufſena's 
army ; on the other hand, this retreat of General 
Scherer towards the Milangſe, rendered very dan- 
gerous and extremely difficult that of ' the main 
body of General Macdonald's army; for the for- 
treſſes of Mantua and Ferrara being inveſted, and 
the poſts on the Po abandoned or forced, all the 
routes through the Dutchy of Parma, and ſhortly 
aſter thoſe of Upper Tuſcany and the communication 
with Genoa, could not fail to be intercepted. 

The French, who had taught Europe this ter- 
rible ſecret, experienced in their turn, that the ſupe- 
riority of numbers, the rapidity of marches, the 
multiplicity of combinations of attacks and affairs 
of poſts, deſtroy the importance of the beſt forti: 
fied places. What was formerly termed a war of 
ſiege no longer exiſting, their influence is merely 
lecondary in vaſt plans of offenſive war; and in 

N 2 defenſive 
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debarkation, anchored in the road of the iſle of 22 
on the 7th of May. 

However imperfect may be this account of the 

reſpective ſituation and employment of all the 
naval forces of Europe (excepting thoſe of Sweden 
and Denmark), it will, however, be ſufficient for 
us to connect with it, at a future period, the differ- 
ent events of the war by ſea; and it will alſo render 
more eaſy and more clear, the ſuccinct narrative of 
thoſe events. | 
No lefs a motive Was neceſſary to divert our 
thoughts from/ the principal ſcene, and from the 
view of the attack and defence of the whole maß 
of the Alps: we haſten to recall the reader's atten. 
tion to that ſubject. | 

The victory gained by General Xray between the 
Adige and the Tartaro, almoſt under the walls of 
Verona, appeared to have decided the fate of Italy. 
Since General Scherer, covering his right wing 
with ſuch a ſortreſs as Mantua, had not thought it 
in his power to re-eſtablith his leſt, nor maintain 
againſt a nearly equal force, the beſt, or at leaft 
the moſt concentrated line of defence, he no longer 


r r x  e 


I 
had any thing to hope from the chance of battles. x 
If this general was certain of receiving from Swit- n 
zerland and France, reinforcements ſufficiently con- q 
fiderable to keep the field againſt the two Imperial fi 
armies, he could no longer find, except at the foo! ſi 
of the Apennines and Alps, the advantages of poſi- if 


tion by which nature and art enable ſkilful com- 
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manders to compenſate ſor the advantage of number, 
which is much more certain at the preſent day, on 
account of the new ſyſtem oſ war. In like manner 
as upon the banks of the Rhine, on the left of the 
general line of operations, the battle gained by the 
Archduke at Stockach, and the retreat of General Jour- 
dan, had occaſioned the miſcarriage of the offenfive 
plan, the battle loſt by General Scherer at Magnan, 
and the ifolated fituation of the fortreſſes of Pe- 


ſchiera and Mantua, broke on the right the pivot of 


the defenſive plan that was to be carried on between 
Switzerland and Italy. Each retrograde march ex- 
poſed and weakened the right wing of Mafſena's 
army ; on the other hand, this retreat of General 
Scherer towards the Milangſe, rendered very dan- 
gerous and extremely difficult that of the main 
body of General Macdonald's army; for the for- 
treſſes of Mantua and Ferrara being inveſted, and 
the poſts on the Po abandoned or forced, all the 
routes through the Dutchy of Parma, and ſhortly 
aſter thoſe of Upper Tuſcany and the communication 
with Genoa, could not fail to be intercepted. 

The French, who had taught Europe this ter- 
rible ſecret, experienced in their turn, that the ſupe- 
riority of numbers, the rapidity of marches, the 
multiplicity of combinations of attacks and affairs 
of poſts, deſtroy the importance of the beſt forti: 
fied places. What was formerly termed a war of 
ſiege no longer exiſting, their influence is merely 
ſecondary in vaſt plans of offenſive war; and in 
N 2 defenſive 
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defenſive war, which neceſſarily is always active and 
purſued on a very extenſive line, fortteſſes, hither- 
to conſidered as great and immoveable machines, 
ſtop not an enemy ſnperior in number, diſconcert 
his plans only by being connected with, and mutu- 
ally ſupporting each other, and, in reſpect to the 
whole of a frontier, are as the baſtions ol the ſame 
fortified encloſure. 

The French army, which had | loſt a great 
many men in the bloody battles upon the Adige, 
was alſo diminiſhed by the ſmall garriſons of a 
great number of places and poſts, not one of which 
ſtopped for a day the movement and FO of the 
Imperial armies. 

Whilſt all theſe REV and the ae age 
of a precipitate. retreat, for which no preparation 
had been made, were more and more weakening 
the French, the Imperialiſts, on the contrary, 
already victorious without auxiliaries, daily beheld 
their means increaſing, not only by the arrival of 
the Ruſſians, but likewiſe by the arming of the 
Italians and the diſpoſition of the people. 

At the moment when General Scherer was reſign- 
ing to General Moreau, behind the Adda, the 
command of an army reduced to 30,000 men, 
having no point of ſupport in the middle of Italy, 
General Suwarrow, as we have already mentioned, 
was outflanking all the lines of the French poſts 
on the left bank of that river, and ſurrounding 
them with forces more than double that number. 

it 
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It is not probable that General Moreau Had hopes 


r of long maintaining his ground in the Milaneſe, nor 
s, of being himſelf timely and ſufficiently reinforced to 
ert preſerve it; but his poſition was fo far difficult, 
by that if he toP ſoon abandoned Upper Italy, and the 
he lakes that covered his left wing, he could not re- 
me ceive the ſuccours which were coming to him from 
Switzerland ; and if he too long delayed his ap- 
eat proach to the Apennines and the coaſt of Genoa, 
ige, he could not join to his right wing the diviſion that 
f a had been obliged to evacuate Tuſcany; and ſtill leſs 
wich the army of Naples. Already even the Imperial troops 
the had croſſed the Po; Pixxighetone wasalmoſt inveſted 
by General Kaim's divifion, and that of General 
gue Hohenxollern was marching towards Piacenza. 
tion It therefore appears, that General Moreau in- 
ning trenched himſelf upon the Upper Adda, only to at- 
rary, tract thither the attention and the principal ſtrength 
held of $::varrow, in order to extricate his right wing, 
al of and then, falling back all at once with his left, to 
the effect his retreat towards Al-/andria with greater 
eaſe and ſafety. 
ſign- This conjecture, this ſhort explanation of the 
| the ſituation in which Moreau ſtood, when he aſſumed 
men, at Caſſano the command of the French army, will 
Italy, convey a better idea of General Surwarrow's diſ- 
oned, poſitions for forcing the paſſage of the Adda. We 
poſis have ſuceinctly related, at the end of the Firſt 


nding Number of this hiſtorical Epitome, the reſult of that 
ber. affair; 
l 
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affair; but we ſhould have produced only a uſeleß 
and dry compilation of facts, if we did not put in 
their proper place, and bring the reader thorough; 
acquainted, with ſome intereſting details, in which 
military men will be able to find new ſources 0 
inſtruction. This was the ſituation of the French, 
| General, Moreau had effected his retreat upon the 
right bank of the Adda, and had fortified and fur. 
niſhed with artillery the 7&e-de-pont of Cafſan, 


which was itſelf covered by a canal, lined with ad. 


yanced poſts. He had eſtabliſhed bis head quarter 
and his corps of reſerve a little behind urg, upon 
the canal called Næviglio di Martian. 
His left, which was compoſed of two diviſion 
under the command of General Serrurier, extended 
its poſts as far as Lecco, upon the right bank of the 
caſt branch of the lake of Come, in a place bar 
by a bridge upon the left bank, the head of which 
was alſo fortified: all the other bridges betwer 
Lecco and Cafjano were broken down. 

General Serrurier's diviſion chiefly occupied th 
poſts of Trezzo and Imberzago; the right wing 
commanded by General Delmas, was at Lodi, ail 
was likewiſe covered by the fortreſs of Pizzigheton. 

General Suwarrow had marched from the Ol 
towards the 4dda with the main body of the alliei 


army, without including the corps under Genen 
Kray, who was entruſted with the fieges of Pe/chien 

and Mantua, nor the detached corps of Genera 
| | Kan 
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um and Hohenzollern, the movements of which, 
owards Pizzighetone and Piacenza, we have al- 
eady indicated. . N 

| On the 25th of April, General Swwarrow, hav- 
Wing arrived upon the banks of the Adda, diſpoſed 
os army in three columns; the right column under 
ac orders of General Re/emberg, and the advanced 
auard of which was formed of Ruſſian troops, com- 
manded by General Yukafſowich, proceeded towards 
te point of the lake of Como and the poſt of Leco; 
de centre column, compoſed of the diviſions of 
Generals O/ and Zoph, marched towards Vaprio, 
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viſe and encamped upon the bank of the river facing 
nend chat village; the left column, commanded by 
- of th: General Melas, encamped in fight of Caſſano. 
barred RS General Sectendor, who was detached from the 
which camp of Trevillo, had marched to Crema, which 
ctwen vas ſtill occupied by the French, and had made 
their poſts fall back as far as the bridge of Lodi. 
ied the On the 26th, General Surwarrow ordered an at- 
t wing N tack to be made beyond the lake upon the poſt of 
di, a Lecco, which was carried by two battalions of gre- 
;cheton nadiers, under the orders of Prince Pangrazian. 
he Opli In the night of the 26th, General Yukaſſowick 


ie alli i arched to Brivio, repaired the flying bridge that 
Generi had been nearly deſtroyed by the French, and took 
Peſchien {WJ poſt upon the oppoſite bank with four battalions, 
Genera two ſquadrons, and four pieces of cannon ; at the 
Kain ſame time, and as early as nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, the diviſions of Generals Ort and 'Zoph arrived 

| in 
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in front of Trezz0; and this column remained behind 
the village of Gervaſio. General Chaſteller, quarter. 
maſter-general to the army, contrived to have a bridge 
conſtructed under the caſtle of Trezz0, a little abo 
the village, in ſpite of the difficulties that the 
ſtrength of the current, and the ſteepneſs of the 
ſhore, preſented in this ſpot, which was preciſely at 
a ſharp elbow of the Adda. The boldneſs of the 
enterpriſe enſured its ſucceſs ; the firſt troops te. 
tached acroſs the river to protect the artificers, con. 
cealed themſelves under the rocks, above which i 
built the caſtle of Trezzo. At fix o'clock in the 
morning, the bridge being finiſhed, a few battalions 
and one regiment of Ruſſian Coſfacks, croſſed ove; 
attacked and ſurpriſed the French, diflodged then 

from Trezzo, and purſued them as far as Porz. 
General Yukaſſowich having croſſed the Ada u 
Brivio, and being ſoon followed by General R. 
berg's diviſion, had drawn the attention of tix 
French, and General Moreau haſtened to reinforc 
his left wing. General Grenier's diviſion, marching 
to Brivio, fell in with and ſupported that part d 
General Serrurier's diviſion that had been diſlodge 
at Trezzo. It was there that a furious battle wa 
commenced between the rallied French troops an 
General O7 -s diviſion, which had already com. 
pletely defiled by the bridge conſtructed by Ge 
neral Chaſteller under the caſile of Trezzo. Boti 
ſides ſought deſperately, , and the advantage wi 
doubtful ; in a ſhort time, the French, ſupportal 
| | | i 
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by part of General Victor's diviſion, preſſed the 
Imperialiſts, gained their right flank upon the ſide 
of Brivio, and made them give way; they were 
upon the point of ſurrounding their right wing, and 
driving it into the Adda, when General Chaſteller 
once mbte arrived by the bridge of Trezzo, with 
WW Gencral Zops's diviſion. With the battalions of 
W ccenadicrs, that formed the head of this column, 
Wc charged the French at the point of the bayonet, 
and regained the day. | 

= The village of Pozzo was vol * the French 
Wrctired to Vaprio, where they were again forced; 
WT his laſt movement deprived General Serrurier of 
u hopes of ſuccour, and he found himſelf cut off 
rom the diviſions that had, in vain, attempted' to 
Woin bim. The Imperial troops which had paſſed 
be Adda at Lecco, thoſe, under General Fubaſſotwich, 
nd the reſt of General Ro/emberg's diviſion that had 
Froſſed it at Brivio, entirely ſurrounded him at 
erderio. In this deſperate ſituation, General Ser- 
ier defended: himſelf with obſtinacy, and did 
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archin; ot lay down his arms with the remains of his 
part dl vifion, till after having obtained conditions, that 
iſlodg ne officers ſhould be at liberty to return to France 
ttle wi 


pon their parole, and that the ſoldiers made 

riſoners, ſhould be the firſt exchanged for as many 

riſoners of the allied army as had been taken on 

nat day. 

General Melas, who, as we have already men- 

dned, commanded the left column; marched to 
0 Caſſano; 
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Caſſans ; ie firſt foreed the duet ente of th 
Ritorts\ canal, which he croſſed, by means of x 
flying bridge, under the fire of the French; ly 
then ſo quickly carricd the 7/te-du-port upon the 
Adda, that he was able to fave it from being bunt, 
and make uſe of it for croſſing over with his whole 
diviſion, which IR that ſame IG the 
27th, at Gorgonzello. . - 

The French army, the loſs of which was very 
bose effected its retreat during the night 
beyond Milan; where the allies entered on the 28h. 
General Yukaſſuwich marched his advanced guard i 
Come; and the fame day, a 3 of Ruſſian tog 
paſſed beyond Milan. 

In proportion as General A by extend. 
ing his right wing, penetrated into Upper Italy, a 
cut off. the left of Morcuu s army from the lakes an 
vallies which lead to the principal entrances d 
Switzerland, the poſition of General Maſon 
right, however ſtrong it might be in other reſpet 
became very critical. The mere interception of co 
munications, and of ſupplies of proviſions, incos 
moded General Lecourbe's diviſion more and mot 
the latter, in order to cover his right flank, and h 
paſſages of the Upper Valteline in Engadina, wh 
obliged to detach General Loiſon, who occupied it f 
poſt of Cernetz, and order him to march to T 
in the Yalteline. | 
The Archduke's army, which was in cantonme*i 
upon the left bank of the Mine, had not, on ii 
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1ſt of May, made any movement. General Maſſena 
had received ſome reinforcements ; ; and his army, 
employed ſolely in. the defence of Switzerland; WAS 
reckoned to be 60,000 ſtrong, excluſive of the 
Swils auxiliaries. Accordingly, the Archduke did 


not wiſh to undertake any thing, till the progreſs 


of the allied army in Italy had ripened. his plans bf 
attack upon the country of the Grin. 
The main body of General Hotze's army at Feld- 
kirch, conſiſting of about 20,000, was deſtined for | 
this important and dithcult expedition. That ge- 
neral concerted his movements with thoſe of Gene- 


ral Bellegarde in Lower Fngadina, The latter was 


inceſſantly haraſſing the poſts of General Lecourbe. 


His chief deſign was to eſtabliſh a nearer commu- 
nication with General Hotze's left wing, by taking 


by ſurpriſe ſome paſs in the high mountains that 
ſeparate the waters of the Inn from thoſe af the 
rivers Languart and Albula. Theſe two rivers inter- 
cept the chain, incline towards the valley of the 
(riſons, and empty themſelves into the Rhine above 
and below Core. 

The difficult localities of the country, which 
cannot be deſcribed, the rigour of the ſeaſon, and 
the active ftate of defence maintained by the French 
iroops under the command of General Lecourbe, 
had rendered uſelcſs the partial attacks of General 
Bellegarde. 

The attack combined with. General Hotze, and 
made between the iſt and the 2d of May, upon all 
Q 2 the 
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the points of the line, was, upon the whole, at. 
tended with no better ſucceſs as to the principal 
object, which was to penetrate into the Gri ifen 
country. 

On the 1 of May, General Bellegarde attacked, 
with the greateſt vigour, all General Lecourbe' s poſt; 
in Lower Engadina. The principal affair took 
place between the villages of Schulz and Pettan u 
Petten; the battle was very warm, and the French 
were compelled to fall back upon Cernetz,, but Ge. 
neral Lecourbe maintained his ground at this latter 
poſt, in which he could not be forced; five Auſtria 
battalions, who renewed the attack, were repultſel 
and purſued ; the Prince de Ligne was made pr. 
ſoner, with part « of his troop; the ſame ardour and 
the fame obſtinacy were diſplayed in the attack and 
defence of the intrenchments to the right of Cernets, 
at Peranka or PFeranka; the diviſion of Auſtriat 
troops, which had, in vain, aſſaulted this poſi 
nearly four ſucceſſive times, retired through the 
valley of Scharla to Trap, a firong old caſtle upon 
the right bank of the Inn. 

At the ſame time, General Holtze was marching 
with the greater part of his forces to Baltzers, at 
the entrance of the valley of the Griſons. Being 
determined on making a vigorous attack upon the 
fort of Lucienſteig, he ordered a column towards the 
defile, while another column, at the head of which 
was the Prince of Orange's regiment, turned the 
Eulberg by the valley of the Languart, in order to 
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attack Lucienheig in the rear, and intercept all 
juccour. | $208 
General Menars, who commanded the French 
troops in the Griſons, was not prepared for this 
general attack; all his poſts in the Ehlberg were 
obliged to retreat towards Malantz ; but the Auſtrian | 
column, which cut through the valley, and pene- 
trated to the ſouthward, as far as Fla/ch and Meyen- 
feld, arrived too late, and could not ſupport the 
principal attack againſt Lucienſteig, that had already 
failed: the French having rallied at Malants, 
and upon the heights of Meyenfeld, and having re- 
ceived reinforcements from Corre, in their turn 
vigorouſly attacked the Imperialiſts in the plain; 
General Chabaud, at the head of the 1ogth demi- 
brigade, charged them with the bayonet, and took 
them in flank. The regiment of Orange, com- 
manded by Brigadier-general Sr. Julien, was almoſt 
totally cut to pieces, or taken priſoners; the re- 
mainder of the column retreated, with great diffi- 
culty, through the defiles, and the French reſumed 
all their poſitions. 

This firſt attempt of General Hotze, to carry, by 
main force, the poſt of Lucienſteig, was concerted 
with the Griſons and the inhabitants of the little 
cantons; 10, oco of them ſuddenly took up arms, 
and, at Diſentis and Ilantx, ſurpriſed the French 
poſts with ſuch rapidity, that, had the attacks of 
the preceding day been ſucceſsful, and the interior 
movements been better combined with thoſe of the 
Auſtrian 
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Auſtrian army, the retreat of the French dix. 
fion under General Lecourbe, which ſtill occupied 
Upper Engadina, and the communications by &. 
Gothard, would infallibly have been cut off. 

Diſentis is in the upper valley of 'the -Mzddl; 
Rhine, the point of communication of the Grifſon; 
with the cantons of Glarzs and Uri, A body of 
about 6000 peaſants had already deſcended as far a; 
the bridge of Reichenan, had taken poſſeſſion of it 
and had there poſted themſelves in a military 
Manner. | | 

General Maſſena, who had not been able to ſuc- 
ceed in dividing the forces of the Archduke by any 
diverfion, loſt no time in ſtrengthening his lei 
wing, which was in a critical ſituation. He viſitel 
and reinforced the poft of Zacienfleig, and detached 
General Menars againſt the armed Swiſs peaſants; 
the latter firſt drove them from Reiclenau on the zi 
of May, and, having diſlodged them from lan, 
he purſued them as far as Dy/entis, where the main 
body of the troop was overtaken and diſperſed 
after an attack, in which all who made any reſiſ. 
ance, about 2000 Swiſs or Griſons, were killed ot 
the ſpot. 

General Maſſena, at the fame time, cauſed tl: 
Swiſs of the little cantons, bordering upon the 
lakes, to be attacked at Schweitz, where they were 
"compelled to lay down their arms; and alſo at 
Altorf, where 4000 men, having ſuſtained the attack 
with a fey pieces of cannon, were cut to piece 
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and diſperſed. "General Soult, who was charged 


with the expedition, purſued the remains of this 
body as far as the valley of Urſeten, by aſcending 
the Reuß, in order to prevent them from getting 
poſſeſſion of the paſs of St. Gothard. It was not 
fafficient ſor the ſafety” of the left wing of the 
French army of Switzerland, that it had re. eſta- 
pliſned its interior communications; fince the 
paſſage of the Adda, the poſſeſſion of Como, and 
of the left bank of the lake, the Yalreline was open. 
The corps of French troops under the orders of 
General Loiſon, who had taken poſt at Tirauo, 
had ſcarcely time to retreat by Chiavenna {| and 
General Strauch, after having taken poſſeſſion of 
Fort Fuentes, loſt no time in purſuing General 
Loiſn, who was obliged to have all the artil- 
lery he could ſave, conveyed upon ledges over the 
mountains by the road of  Chiaverina to Ie; 
nevertheleſs a part of his cannon fell into the hands 
of the Imperialiſts. 

From that time General Maſſena was obliged to 
make his left wing fall back; he completely with- 
drew General Lecourbe's divifion from Upper Enga- 
dina, and marched it rapidly to Bellinzona. Thus 
preparing a ſupport for his ſecond line by eoveting 
the paſs of $7. Gothard, he cut off the communi- 
cation between the little cantons and the Swils 
Italian bailiwicks, the inhabitants of which having 
riſen, had already called in the Imperialiſts. 


This 
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tao trotz or 


This maren was N on the x 5th. « 
ters were at St. Gall, and a few. days after were 
transferred. again to Zurich, manœuvred with his 
left wing, fent ſtrong detachments , acroſs the 
Rhine, and marched a corps of four thouſand men 
towards the Black Foreft, in order to attract the at- 
tention of the Archduke to the Briſgau; but the 
latter was not deceived by this manceuyre; and 
nothing could divert him from the plan of re- 
entering the Grj/on country, before he hazarded 
any enterpriſe upon the Rhine. 

From the | 5th to the 10th of May, he ſent 
freſh reinforcements to Feldkirch, and particularly 
the regiment of Xinſti light horſe. - General Hotzc 
again combined another attack with General Belle- 
garde, who following and harafling the retreat. of 
the French from Upper Engadina, had advanced as 
far as Lentz, and bad there been joined by a con- 
fiderable body of armed Gri/ons. The corps of 
Swiſs, collected by Styger, the avayer,. or chief 
magiſtrate of Berne, which had joined the Aud. 
trians under the orders of their countryman, 
General Holze, diſplayed a great deal of ardour, 
and requeſted to ſorm the advanced guard of the 
column, which was to be entruſted with the freſh 
attack of Lucienfterg. 

Since that poſt had been in the hands of the 
French, it was become almoſt impregnable; the 
very narrow defile is formed by perpendicular rocks, 
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die ſummits of which join on the eaſt fide the ſteep 
Wheights that encloſe and form the valley. It is near 
ralf a league in length, and was beſides defended 
batteries, and intercepted, by a draw bridge. 

: | This point alone ſtill ſtopped the Archduke. 


While he was meditating a ſerond general attack, 
Wc ccceived on the-gth of May, at his head quar- 
ers at Siockack, an account of the march of a con- 
Widerable body of Ruſſian troops which bad already 
eached Gallicia, and was deſtined to act upon 
ne Rhine. General Toi was come to take the - 
nades orders for the direction of the columns. 
nis corps was part of the 40, ooo men furniſh- 
Wed by the Emperor of Ruſſia, as auxiliaries in 
Wthe pay of England, independently of the army 6f 
WI taly. The total number of Ruſſian troops which 
had then already joined, or which were marching 
Wto join the | Auſtrian mw was einer 7 
2,000 men, \ 
= On the 12th of May, all the advanced corps of 
e 4chduke's army put themſelves in motion. 
ral Nauendorf,, who was at Engen, marched His 
— to Schaſf hauſen, with the artillery 
Wot reſerve, and made every W of pre- 
paring to oroſs the Rhine. 
General Maſſena,” who continued to extend the 
fortifieations and intrenchments of Little Bafle, 
already provided with artillery, had conſiderably 
reinforced the corps that ocupied the advantageots 
poſition between Lorrach and Rheinfeld:' This ſup- 
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to months2paſt;,- had coſt both parties ſo mu 
bloed. Tbocfollowing were the diſpoſitions mat 
_-bythatygeneral for this dangerous enterpriſe: 
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become ſeriuus and maſtlimprtaut: the thirds 


12 „Gencral Hausze ded on thd/tolunmn that fon 


port of tie let ot His W Wr rot 


I 


don dhe rh ing bf-the nah, Genen E 
made a freſſi attack, and on this occafion cam 
the key of the valley of the Gniſous, which, fn 


He divided is farces, and ſormed four colum 
he firſt was ibtended to begim by making a ſalſea 


Hanks of tlie intrenchments ; the ſecond was to ci 


-Over:therMeyenfeld Alps; attack the poſt in the tt, 
und facilitate the attack ſimafront, which was de 


dumm was 10 lind the mountain called S. 
An laſily, the fourth column; which had; witli 


:5ayaly.and flying, attifery;owas to open: iich 
road by the Slapmer Jock. rom: 


.ani:front; of the poſt, and General lluchich 
re cted the marchestand attacks of the three othahi 
Alle Auſtrians did not ſuccbed an falling upon vl 
— rear of thei intrenchments afcthe F reach, a | 
uniting their columns in this point, the only 


in whiel-it, was :pdflible to collect them, - till: vt 
_twelve,' hours marches and labburs, the dane che 
and ſatigucg of Which the inhabitants, and of 
ticularly thoſe! f Ihe eee period ing 
and. leſſened. N bo; „Ne 199419 the 
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refpes WW At the ſame time that General JeHaghich;aailed 

| Wc intreochments in the rear, General Hotxe made 
e vigorous attack upon the paſa, with the third 
eam 1italion of Varafdins; advanced as fan as, the gate 


nch, Un ſpite of the fire of the French, ble it up. and 
o nu bpenctrated into the ſort, where Gengral Huntler: 


ommanded. The-14th French demłbrigade was 
there almoſt entirely taken. U2 Doubs 0071.4 
Aſter the capture of Lucianſteig, re Wins ot 
the French acroſs the Rhine, although very pręeci- 


aten pitate, was nevertheleſs made in good order,; in 
1 hree inverted. columns. The right column di- 
the it ted its route by Sargans to H/allgnftadt; the 
as th -ntre paſſed through the gorge of. /+//is 5; andthe 


ieeſt column, aſcendinng the Rhine, marched, by 
Sea echenau, Ilanta, and Diſentis. The laſt. French 
rear guard was briſkly purſued by the light troops, 
„ hich forded, and even ſwam acroſs. the river 
Lennart, in order to prevent the French. ſrom 
completing the deſtruction of the bridges. 

During theſe attacks, General Ballagaurde, leav- 
Wing the valley of the Inn, marched to Lentz, aſter 
having croſſed over the mountain called 4/hula- 
Berg. He endeavoured to cut off the rettgat of the 
French through the upper valley af the Rhine, 
which manceuvre would have eaſily opened to him 
bc entrances of the little cantons, and the aſceuts 
of H. Got hard; but he did not ſucceed in deſcend- 
ing into the valley of the Griſont till the day after 
the capture of Zucienfteig, ' and at the moment 


P 2 . when 
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when the rear-guard of the left column of tþ 
French was evacuating Core and Reichenau, when 
General Bellegarde entered on the 16th of May, 
and made four companies priſoners. The hand 
ſome bridge of Reichenau was burnt; but that g 
W above Coire, was preſerved. | 
General Ho#ze, on his ſide, croſſed the Rhine wit 
a ſtrong advanced guard, paſſed through Sargay 
which had been ſet on fire by the French, nf 
-marched to Wallenftadt ; General Bellegarde aſcent 
ed the Upper Rhine, and purſued the column tit 
had retired to Diſentis; General Jellachich, wh, 
in directing the march of the Auſtrian troop 
- acroſs the Meyenfeld Alps, had remained four un 
twenty hours in the ſnow, fell fick, and was Una 
to follow his diviſion. Wil 

On the 17th, all the dale of the Grifons, el 
cepting the confined: vallies bordering upon th 
little cantons, was evacuated by the French; lt 
paſſes of Sargans, Ragatz, Vettis, and Kunkels, u 
the ſide of n were 3 by the In 
perialiſts. 
General Maſſena could no Anger delay concer 
trating his forces. This line of exterior defencet 
Switzerland, which the lake of Conſtancc and ti 
chain of the Rhetian Alps reduce to the poſſeſſo 
of a ſmall number of eſſential poſts, upon an ei 
tent of near ſixty. leagues, was cut through f 
every part. The Rheinthal, the county of Sr. Gal 
the Appenzelk and the Thurgan, the part of i 


2 lin 
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line which is the beſt covered and the beſt flanked, 
was no longer connected with the general poſition, 
and could no longer be defended is — 
force, 

It will one tay be matter of e bent that 
ſo many barriers, which were reckoned inſur- 
mountable obſtacles to the march of an army, 
ſhould have been forced; and that the obſſinate 
and very active defence of a number of troops, 
which certainly would in former times have been 
judged more than ſufficient to bar all the paſſes, 
ſhould not longer have checked the attacking army. 
It will be aſked if more ardour was diſplayed in 
the attack, or leſs vigour and firmneſs in the de- 
ſence? If new arms, or new means, were employed 
in the battles? If the connexion and application of 
the manceuvres of the diſſerent arms to the different 
nature of the country and of the ground, were 
changed ?—Undoubtedly not; and very probably 
the art of war had already attained under all theſe 
points of view its higheſt perfeftion. Frederick II. 
the Cæſar of our age, had left few diſcoveries to 
he made, few branches to be perfectionated, ia 
modern tactics. 

But in proportion as general combinations have 
been extended and planned, it has been the ſame 
with the ſtrongeſt poſts, and places deemed impreg- 
nable in mountainous countries, as with places in 
level countries. If theſe poſts do not ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of the loſtieſt and ſteepeſt heights, if 


they 
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mey are not the key of the ſwalleſt intervals in the 


chain, that of the firſt” paſſages opened by the 
waters, which increafing by degrees, and becom. 
ing level like their ſtream, lead to the entrance of 
the fertile and extenſive vallics, they have merely 
a relative and momentary importance: | 
Since travellers have made' tracks acroſs abyſſes 
of ice, ſince theſe new regions have been explored, 
the art of war, which engroffes all the tributes of the 
ſciences, which graſps at all the progretſesof human 
underſianding, has cauſed new riſks to be run, occa- 
ſioned new experiments to be made; and military 
talents and boldneſs muſt have excited men to 
efforts not leſs ſtrenuous than thoſe of curiofity 
and natural ſcience. 4 9 | 
; When means have been found to climb the 
frozen ſummits of the Alps, and to forward bodid 
of troops and artillery along paths hardly trodden 
by the moſt intrepid ſportſmen, the great plans of 
attack and defence are ſoon executed, as nature had 
herſelf linked the middling acclivities and heights 
to the chains and principal wulle her ſecrets hare 
becn diſcovered ; her immutable order has been 
recogniſed, even in her moſt whimfical caprices: 


to the chaos of the great Alps a clue has been found; 


topographical - maps have been perſectionated, the 
moſt minute details collected, and locaſities deline- 
ated with an art and preciſion heretofore unknown. 
This exact knowledge of the grand conformation, 


of the ofteology of the mountains (if we may be 
allowed 
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allowed that expreſſion), has inſpired generals and 


ple; roads of communication more: beaten have 


been examined with greater attention; in ſhort, a 


new tapographical, feale has been eſtabliſhed for 
warlike operations in mountainous countries; and 
generals have ventured to detach corps to greater 
diſtances, in order to ſecure a commanding poſi- 


tion, which made them maſices of ä "OY of 
ground. 18 10 


. Theſe, advantages. ar are ſo well profited * in the © 


war of Switzerland, that the blows ſtruck upon the 


frontier of the Tyrol and of the Griſons, at thirty and. 


forty leagues from the central poſition of the armies, 


were inſtantly ſelt, obliged movements to be 


made, and cauſed plans to he changed, as if thoſe 


diviſions, ſeparated by ſo many difficulties, by ſo 
many; natural intrenchments, had heen contiguous 


to the main body of ah army from which they were 
detached. 

No obſtacle. ak able to impede the general 
movement, at leaſt for a ſufficient length of time 
to oblige the parties ſuperior in force to depart 
from that ſimple plan of operations which might 
be called the natural and topographical plan, and 


which conſiſts in outflanking the wings of the 


enemy, and turning and deſtroying his ſupports, 
without regard to his particular poſition; the conſe- 


quence has been, that in carrying on a mountain 
Var, the ſtrength of poſts and poſitions is no longer 


0 


ſtaff-offiqhrs with ideas more grand and more ſim- 
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fo great a counterpoiſe : as formerly to the ſuperioriy 
of numbers. | 
We are of opinion, that the new ſyſtem of a war 
of poſts, in general actions between all the parts of 
the oppoſed armies, has attained its greateſt per. 
ſection in the war in Switzerland; and that it is 
as uſeful as it is intereſting, to obſerve in that 
point of view the ſucceſſes and the reverſes, the 
faults committed, and the abilities diſplayed. We 
leave to our readers the taſk of applying thek 
obſervations to the recent examples which juſiiſy 
them; the moſt remarkable are to be found: in the 
rapid invaſion of the country of the Gri/>1s, in the 
operations of General Lecourbe, and in thoſe of 
Generals Lauon and Belkegarde, which we har 
already mentioned; laftly, in the firſt retreat o 
General Maſſ#a, who was obliged to concentrat 
his ſorces at Zurich, to make his right wing fall 
back on this ſide of Mount $7. Goslar and of the 
little cantons, and to give up to the Archduke in leb 
than a fortnight, almoſt the whole courſe of the 
Rhine, and half of the territory of Switzerland. 
Theſe progreſſes of the left wing of tlie 4rthdutes 
army had been prepared by thoſe of the allied army 
in Italy. General Suwarrow's ſuperiority of foree 
had allowed him to detach corps, which, ſucceſ- 
fively occupying the vallies, confined in the gorge 
and in the paſſes towards Switzerland the French 
troops, whoſe rears were not in a better ſtate of 
ſecurity, on account of the enterpriſes or of the 
" ferment 
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fernient of the inhabitants of the little cantons. 
Ine latter had been repreſſed by General: Sault, 
who had penetrated as far as St. Gothard, in order 
to ſupport General Lecourbe ; but the inſurrection 
was badly quelled, and the ſituation of the French 
Win the Italian bailiwicks was daily becoming more 
difficult. 

= Having, with a rapidity almoſt incredible, OY | 
Wed the centre of Lombardy, General Szytwarrow, 
Waſtcr paſſing the Adda, and occupying Milan, ſcat- 
Wicred a great part of his forces, and purſued at 
pnce four different objects, namely: i 
10 the caſt, and in his front, the ſequel of the 
Woperations againſt the army of General Mortau, in 
Worder to haſten his retreat, and force him to aban» 
on Piedmont and the coaſt of Genoa, before he had 
Wreceived reinſorcements. I 
= To the north, and on his right, to be 
to the vallies above the lakes, in order to facili> 
] ate the movements of the left wing of the Arch. 
les army beyond $4. Golſturd. ln 8375 
o the weft 9 and in his rear, General Kray was 
eſieging Mantua with a corps of about 25,000 
en, while General Xlenau was laying ſiege to Fer- 
ara, and blockading Bologna. The vigorous de- 
ence of theſe places effected a diverſion very favour- 
ble to the main body of the French army, which 
vas retreating from Naples and Rome towards 


| BN under the command of General Mace 
nald, 


Q | Zaftly, 
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. arrow had detached General Ott with a ftrong diri 


another. From the centre of Lombardy, as fary 


whether ftill connected with the poſition of th 


- 


Laſtly, to the ſouth, and on his left, Marſhal $4 


ſion, in order to ſupport General Klenau, to met 
Macdonald's army, to anticipate him in the poſſeſſin 
of the paſſes of the Apennines in Upper Tuſcany 
and'to intercept his communications with the coun 
try and city of Genoa. 

Thus was all //aly occupied by the French and 
Imperial armies, the different corps and poſts of 
which were, in a manner, wedged in one within 
1: 
e 
| twee 
obſe 
him 
ain. 
che! 
duct 


the two ſeas, there was not a ſingle place, or pol, 


French armies, or already iſolated, that was ni 
attacked and defended with vigour ; there was nd 
in the vaſt extent of the Alps, or in the long cha 
of the Apennines, a fingle paſs that had not at thy 
moment an importance relative to the preſent op 
rations, and that was not ſeized upon or diſputtd plac 
either by detachments of troops, or by the inhab And 
ants of the country ; an auxiliary force, with wh n. 
Hiverſity of opinion, compulſion, or victory, 0cth ade 
ſionally augmented both parties. | 

Doubtleſs an epoch exactly ſimilar to this wouk 
in vain be fought in the hiſtory of the ancient wal 


of Italy. Never was ſeen a conqueſt more rapid, nd 205 
which muſt have appeared more ſubſtantial, tha aal, 
that of Buonaparte; if it be true that the change di garrif 
the form of government, the diſpoſal of all til 1 


reſources, of all the public force, of the ſtates mo 
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jected by arms, conſolidate the dominion, of the 
conquerors; never alſo were, ſo many advantages 
loſt, ſo many means, of preſervation deftroyed, in 
ſo ſhort a time, and almoſt by a ſingle blow. 

But if, in the two great wars which have diftin- 

uiſhed the beginning and, the end of this century, 
Wwe do not find a general ſituation of affairs i in Italy 
exactly ſimilar, we can af leaſt i indicate ſome very 
intereſting reſemplances particular circumſtances 


> and of ſimilar poſitions :, the following. is an ex: 
in | zmplc. 30 ls 
dd Br conſidering the fatal conſequences to "Uk 
" French of the battle loſt. by General Scherer be- 
le tween Verona and Mantua,” it may have heey | 
” obſerved, that the advantages which, he. promiſed 
* himſclf;from victory, did not counterbalance the 
difaſters that enſued from the neceſſity of leaving 
* the Mantuan, the diſperſion of garriſons, the re- 
= duction of the army, the iſolated ſituation of the 


Places and poſis upon, the two banks of the Po, 
and the forſaken condition of Macdonald army; 3; 
while, on the contrary, General Rray, though h. he 
had even been completely beat, found, on repaſſing 
the Adige, the firſt columns of the auxiliary Ruſſian 
army, and reſumed offenſive operations. | ME 
At the opening of the campaign of 1701, Prince 
Eugene, with forces nearly equal to thoſe of Mar- 
ſhal de Catinat, who had likewiſe thrown a French 
7 garriſon into Mantua, and was defending the right 
ch ; bank. of the Adige, croſſed that river after various 
* a 2 mamaneu- 


Lot? '_ "xrrromeg of © 
manteuvres, which General Kray has nearly u. v3 
peated at the fame points. The famous battle q 
Carpi, far leſs important than the battle of Magny, 
neverthelets forced Marſhal de Catinat to retire ſuns 
ceſſively beyond the Mincio, the Chigſa, and th 
Opls ; but when he left Mantua in order to core 
the Milatiefe, the principal object of the war, he 
had not a third of his Torces | in the kingdom 
Naples, nor had he in tis poſſeſſion all the for. 
treſſes beyond the Po; and we eflabliſh no olle 
parallel than between the cauſes of the retreat 
the French at thoſe two periods, and the impreſlin 
they made upon the government. The court i 
ce France nd ſays the hiſtorian of the campaigi d 
1701, „ ſurpriſed at the retrogradation of its troop 
* and not knowing to what cauſt to attribute it, la 
« the blame on him who commanded them, al 
« A April Marfhal de Caim of the Cothmiand 

de the e army.” mc 

1 the limits of {His Epitome, and the Aceh 

of cbpbending in it the events that crowd upu 
each other, did not ftop us, we ſhould not reſi! 
the defire of preſenting at length to our Na ano 


r a ax 


ther particular and very remarkable ſimilarity col al 
cerning the paſſage of the Ada, attempted'; in yall m 
on the 16th of Auguſt 1705, by the allies unde di 
the orders of Prince Eugene, againſt the Frend th 
army commanded. by the Duke de Vendime, preciſe] ar 
at Caſſano, a poſi ever famous 'on account of thok W 


two bloody battles, the compariſon and differet! | 
reul 


rue . m . INS Pies AI A OO 22 EY $4 *w- 
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reſult of which might give occaſion to A military 


diſcuſſion of the moſt intereſting nature 


4 


General Moreau; in order to cute the paſ- 
ſage of the Adda, had made the Tame diſpoſitions 


of defence at Caſſano as the Duke de Yendime.” 
Marſhal Suwarrow was at Treviglio, in the camp 


formerly occupied by Prince Eugene; General Malas 
attacked the intrenchments of the Ritorto canal in 


the fame manner that Prince Anhalt had done at 


the head of the Pruſſians, then auxiliaries of the 


Imperialiſts, as the Ruffians are at this day. 


Prince Eugene had alſo attempted to take the 
Duke de 'Yendome by ſurpriſe, as Sutarrotw did 
Moreau, and croſs the Upper Adda by means of 
the ſame acchivities, at the rapid elbow of the river, 
nearly at the ſame place where General Chafteller 
recently effected a paſſage. But the views of Prince 
Eugene were neither ſo well nor ſo ſucceſsfuly 
accompliſhed as thoſe of General Surwarrow; his 
project being diſcovered, he was obliged to with- 


draw his bridge which bad coſt him much time 


and trouble to conſtruct upon the Upper Adda; be 
again went down towards Cuſſano, and when, with 
all his forces, he attacked that poſt and the intrench- 
ments which covered the bridge, the Duke de Ven- 
dime, whoſe ſoldiers did not fight more courageouſly 
than thoſe of Moreau, was not forced to divide his 
army and weaken the centre of his line, as Moreau 


was by the manœuvres of General ' Suivarrow's 


right 
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Tight TY and the ſucceſs it had experienced in 


eee crofling the river at Tread. 

It is chiefly in ſuch ſimilarities that we muſt 
coil -progreſs of the art, the manner of 
perfectionating the means, and the changes that 
are at this day effected in ſimilar combinations, 
upon the fame ſpots, by the, great ſpaces at once 
edmprehended in the ſame operation of war, and 
the celerity of ben and = ein of ma- 
nteuvres 

Let us now follow the fetreat a the 1 
movements of General Moreau, at the time when 
' General Suwarrow, in order to attain his object 
and preſerve the whole of his plan of campaign, 
thought lumſelf obliged to ſcatter bis forces in the 
"manner we have before repreſented. 

- > Therretreat of the French after the paſſage of the 
Aula and the evacuation of Milan, was made in 
good order in three columns. The right column 
- marched ſtom Lodi to Piacenza'; the centre by the 
route from Milan to Genoa, towards Pavia and 
 Faghere; and the left column through | /igevan» 
and Novera,i where the head-quarters were on the 
2 of May. The main body of the army thu 
. proceeded towards Genoa; General Moreau. firſt 
went to Turin, put a ſtop to the diſturbances there 
Prevailing, prepared for the evacuation of the cuty 
and arſenal, and provided ſor the deſence ol the 
Citadel, which, he entruſted to General Fiorella;. he 


re- eſlabliſhed ſome communications, which, if not 
inter- 
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9 were at leaſt already diſturbed | by 
parties of inſurgents; and theſe communications 
were very important on account of the — 
that he expected from Switzerland by the Lower 
Vallis, Mount St. Bernatd, and the valley of Aonſta; 
from Savoy and Upper Daupimy, by Mount Ceuis 
and the valley of 8%; and from the fortreſs of 
Briangon, by the valley of Exiles. 

Being no longer able, with an army 3 
to about 25,000 men, to defend the plains of 
Piedmont, and to cover the country of Genoa 
and his moſt important communications, as well 
ſor his junction with the army of Naples, as 


Moreau quitted Turin on the 5th of May; he tranſ- 
* ferred his head- quarters to Aleſſandria, and at firſt 
took a poſition under Tortona, extending the ad- 
vanced poſts of his right wing towards the Apen- 
nines, in order to ſhorten, as much as poflible, 
that ſpace, and ſavour the retreat of Macdonald, 
by keeping, as long as he could, General Swwarrow 
upon the left bank of the Po. The latter had on 
the 4th removed his head-quarters to Pavia, and 
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u having detached on his right a ſtrong advanced 
cli guard under the command of General Jie, 
ele he had ordered him to occupy the ſmall places of 
uy Novara, Ollegia, Vercelli, Forea, and all the poſts 
the evacuated by the French, ſuch as Cre/centino, Chia- 
be vaſo, and Trino. That general, following the left 
pot 


bank of the Po, was to aſcend nearly to Turin, in 


CT order 


for the arrival of 'ſuccour from Provence, General 
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order to try to bring back General Moreau upon 
his rear, by outflanking and even quite furning his 
left wing. 

General Hohenzollern had, at the fame time, 
marched towards Piacenza with part of the left 
wing of the allied army, and aſcending the right 
bank of the Po, had obliged the advanced guard 
of the French to fall back beyond Foghera, quite 
cloſe to Tortona. By way of ſupporting this move- 
ment, and with the view of getting poſſeſſion at a 
fubſequent period of the paſſes through the Apen- 
nines, in the Genoeſe territory, General Suwwarrow 
gave orders for occupying Bobbio, a town on the 
road from Pzacenza to Genoa. | 

General Kray, ſince the capture of Peſchiera, hay- 
ing proceeded. to Borgoforte, had collected all his 
troops, and cloſed upon the fortreſs of Manna ; he 
had ſent by the Mincio thirty gun-boats that were 
at Peſchiera. The garriſon of Mantua made fre- 
quent ſorties; thoſe of the 5th and 8th of May 
were very vigorous. 

The fiege of the caſile of Milan was commenced 
on the 5th of May by General Latiermann, who 
was ſoon ſupported by General H»henzollern : ten 
N pez x were employed on this occaſion. 

The ſame day General Kaim opened the trenches 
before Pizzighetone, and attacked that place fo 
warmly, that five days after, a powder magazine 
having been blown up, the French commander 
capitulated; the garriſon conſiſted only of 600 men. 

: es: General 
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The fortreſſes of Ferrara, Bologna, and Ravenna, 
with Fort Ly hand and Ancona, ill held out. | 
| General Suwarrow, the main body of whoſe 
army was very much weakened by the ſeparate 

operations and divergent movements that Wwe 
have juſt detailed, nevertheleſs cloſed in upon 
General Moreau, and attempted to diſlodge him 
from the ſtrong poſition he had taken, from tho 
ſort of intrenched camp in which he had ſhut him- 


On the * of May General Clafteller attacked 
and blew up the gates of Tortona, under the fire 
of the caſtle, where the French garriſon retired and 
remained blockaded. The next day the greater 
part of the allied army, to which General Kaim 
had. repaired [after the reduction of Pixzigletone, 
paſſed the Scrivia, and encamped at Torre di Gar- 
raſolo. General Karaczai was detached with a 
corps to get poſſeſſion of Novi, Serravalle, and Gavi. 

This movement of General Starrow on his 
leſt flank, and the incurſions of his light troops 
in the country compriſed between the courſe of. 


the French general. The latter had extended his 
right wing to Aleſſundria, and his left to Yalenza, 
and had likewiſe thrown firong detachments into 
Caſale and FYerrua, He was not deceived by the 
plan of the Marſhal, who probably threatened the 
right of the French army and its communications 
R ; with 


ſelf up behind the Po and the — between 


the Tynare aud the Apennines, did not at all ſhake. | 


_— 
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with Genoa only in order unexpectedly: to croſs the 

Ps on his deſt, ſurround him, and Wa im to a 

general and decifive action is 
This project was ſeconded by the attacks of the 

inhabitants of Momdovi, Cheraſco, © Ceva, and 


Oneglla, Who had ſuddenly taken up arms! These 


inſurrections were already fo ſtrong; and ſo wel 
organized, that a battalion which was going to join 
the French army, was attacked and diſperſed. 
Genetal Morear's poſition was ſuch, that if he 
had ſtood a battle, and been unſucceſsful; his fe. 
treat on either ſide of the . beeam: 
almoſt equally impoſſible. 

Illis attack, meditated againſt General Morea 
leſt, was at firſt attempted on the 11th. An ad. 
vanced guard of Imperial troops having croſſel 
the Po above Yalenza, was repulſed with confi- 
derable loſs by part of General Grenier's diviſion, 
commanded by Adjatant-general Garrar. 

On the 12th of May a more ſerious attack 
was made. A Ruſſian diviſion 6f about 7000 
men, under the orders of General Schubarf, 
croſſed the Po at Bafgnora, below Vulenza, aul 
near the conflux of the Po and the Tanaro; it 
marched towards Pecci, or Pecitto, between Vi. 


emma and Alefſandria, in order to cut through the 


French line. General Grenier's divifion ſuſtained 
the firſt attack of this column, and was itſelf ſup- 
ported by the corps of the chief of brigade Gar- 
dumme; General Moreau then ordered the Ruſſians i 


42 9 . to 0 
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to be taken in flank by General Y;&er's. divifion. 
The battle was very warm; one country-houſe in 
particular was taken and retaken ſeveral times. 
Both ſides ſought with obſtinacy. General Schr- 
barf was killed; the Ruſſians gave way, haying loſt 
a great many men, and were . and — 
into the river, 

- Aſter this attempt, Generbl nee reſolved. 
to proceed in force upon the left bank of the Po, 
and to march to Turin, in order ta oblige General 
Moreau at length to leave his camp, either to fall 
back upon the frontiers of Oe or to enter 10 
country of Genoa. 

On the 16th of May General — at- 
tacked Verrua, Ponte Stura, and Caſale; and the 
ſame day part of the troops under the command of 
General Melas received orders to croſs over, during 
the night, to the . bank, and to march 8 
Candia. 
= Whether General Morear had ſits this 
W march, or had perceived ſome movements in the 
camp of Torre di Garraſols, where there muſt 
bare remained only an inconſiderable corps, he 
bad, in the night of the 15th, cauſed a bridge to 
be thrown over the Bormida, near Aleſſandria ; he 
croſſed it on the morning of the 26th, at the 
head of a column of 7000 men, leading on 
Whis cavalry in perſon. He at firſt attacked and 
. i broke the chain of the advanced poſts of the 

LCoſſacks at Marengo, and purſued them as far 
as 
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as St. Giuliana; he then detached ſome troops on 
his left to occupy the outpoſts of General Mely, 
and march directly to the camp of Torre di Garrs 
folo, commanded by General Luſgnan, whom he 
forced to abandon his poſition, and for ſome time 
ſeparated from a corps of ſeven Ruſſian battalions 
commanded by Prince Pankrazian. Theſe tuo 
Imperial - diviſions, having at firſt ſuffered con- 
fiderably, rallied, and marched againft the French, 
who retired over their bridges, and re-enterel 
Aleſſandria. | 
This was the laſt effort that General Moreau wa 
able to make to preſerve this poſition. . Genen 
Suewarrow, whoſe head-quarters were at Zamel, 
haſtened the attack of the French poſts upon the 
right bank of the Po, above Valenza. Genen 
Vutaſſorvich, who was at Trino, threatened Yerru, 
and attacked and carried Caſale. The intrenchel 
camp of the French being then open on all fide, 
Moreau was obliged to evacuate Valenza an 
Aleſſandria; he made his retreat on the 19th. Afi 
 haying provided for the defence of the citadel d 
Aleſſandria, he removed his. head-quarters, and 
the main body of his army, by Afi and Cheraſi 
to Conti, where he arrived on the 22d of May 
He detached a corps on his right to occupy Cz 
and Mondovi, the communications of which with 
Genoa, and the poſts on the coaſt, had been in 
terrupted by the inſurgents, 
Ths 
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This poſition was the laſt and beſt, where Ge- 
neral Morzau could receive the reinforcements he 
expected; 1. from Dauphiny, by the valley of 
Barceloneita and the Col de J Argentiere; 2. from 
Provence and the county of Nice, by the Col di 
Tenda; 3. and laſtly, from ſeaward. by way of 
Oneglia, Finale, and the ſmall ports of the coaſt. 
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; artiltery of reſerve here mentioned, and which wa 


ſeldom ſeen in former times, in the lines of march, con- 


ſtitutes a part of the diviſions and columns of the advanced 
guard. It is become lighter and more moveable than the 
tain of the field-pieces and ſtationary artillery attached to 
the grand park. | 

Since the formation of the horſe artillery, it has been 
found poſſible, without clogging or retarding the move. 
ments of advanced guards ſtrong in cavalry, to make a more 
numerous artillery march and manceuvre with them, as well 
as reſerves of pieces of a calibre ſufficient for every enter- 
priſe with which the corps of advanced guard might be 
charged. This obſervation recalls to mind the advantage 
and importance of the horſe artillery, and induces us to 
preſent to our readers a few intereſting particulars concern- 

ing the inſtitution and the improvement of this fort of 
artillery. 

It is well known that the Pruſſians were the firſt who 
employed it: the great Frederick had invented it at the 
time when, in order to reſiſt the league formed againſt him, 
his genivs multiplied his reſources ; where the ſame army, 
conveyed with a celerity and preciſion till then unknown, 
triumphed over ſuperior forces, and during the fame cam- 
paign, upon oppoſite frontiers, to the eaſt and to the welt 


of his dominions. No doubt he firſt tried to accelerate, 
ard 
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and lie wiſe to Gmpliſy the marches of columns of aftillery” 
when on a route, then made uſe of the'ſime method for the! 
marches When manéeuvring in the preſence of an enemy, 
and at terigth appſied it to the movements aud . 


of atvaneed guarddl ss. 
The army of Frederick was juſtly conſidered as * b 


military Tchoot of Eorope'; hut we may well be aſtonifhed 
that geripfals have ſ0 long neglected to profit by his moſt 
importaut deffons, and to imitate inſtitutions” that more 
mapper; aq the ſtamp of chat rare genitis, in order 
to arfach "themſelves to details which could be the leaſt 
imitated, and which were only the elements that he had 
perlectionated, no doebt, as much as poſſtble, but by me- 
mods that were not at' all ſuitable to other countries, to 
other people, and to other cireumſtatices. Thus, while his 
mitators; were ſeeking” ii the” uniformity' and cold me- 
chard{ of teaching foldiers the uſe of different weapons, 
and principally of thoſe employed by his infantry, the ſecret 

of the: ſimplieity- and preciſion of his great mancuvres, 
aud of the applications of the different orders of march and 
of battle to different grounds, they loſt ſight of his grand 
tactics, of his plans of war, and of every thing that he had 
conceived, even in the civil department, for multiplying 
and ſacilitating all the movements of his armies. The 
greater number of thoſe who aſpired to the honour of being 
conſidered as the pupils of the great Frederick, ſeemed to 
eontent themſelves with . the * of the ſprings 
of that vaſt machine. 

The horſe 1 was introduced into the Auſtrian 
armies during the reign of Joſeph II. but it was by no 
means made a principal object. It remained in a ſtate of 
unperfect ion that did not admit of the acquiſition of all its 
advantages, The attillery-men were conyeyed upon 

3 | caiſlons, 
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caiſſuns, or covered waggons, which were made in the 
' form of an old hunting carriage, called wurſft-wage, 
Theſe caiſſons differ from the common ones only by hay. 
ing the cover ſtuffed ; which affords the facility of placing 
the gunners upon it in the attitude of -a- man on horſe. 
back. EX 22 7 —_ 
In France (where the moſt . uſeful innovations wen 
ſeldom admitted into the corps in which ſtudy and a preyiay 
examination were required, becauſe the old officers, alway 
more numerous in theſe than in all the other corps of the 
army, combined in order to oppoſe their experience and 
the cuſtomary routine to the efforts of the young officerg, 
whoſe theory was more ſcientific} it was for a long time 
propoſed in vain to form a flying artillery. A few attempts 
however, were made before the revolution, but no ſpecife 
plan was adopted. The general officers who promoted 
theſe experiments, propoſed ny uſe of the * in the 
Auſtrian manner. 

In 1791, M . Duportail, miniſter of war, ibid 
commanding offices of the diviſion of Metz to form two 
companies of horſe artillery, The ſucceſs of this experiment, 
the extraordinary {kill of the choice. officers and men who 
were employed, and who were in a few weeks able to 
manteuyre with the light troops, diſpelled every doubt upon 
the ſubject, and ſhewed how fit the French were for thi 
ſervice. 


In 1792, a ſhort time 1 the declration of wat, | 


M. de Narbonne, who had ſucceeded M. Duportail, and 
formed at his office a committee compoſed of very intel. 
gent officers, ſummoned thither the generals of the three 
grand diviſions of the armies, and the principal fel 
officers of the artillery and engineers, in order that the) 
might inquire into and decide upon the means of per 
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ſeclionating and 3 in ibs; French, _— the * 00 


the horſe artillery. 

WO We.cannot give a move 8 idea \ of the arandinities 
of this new artillery, than by here relating the reſult or 470 
conference. ck vil e Ebene 
u vas Ends reſolved as leading points: 

1. That a numerous horſe artillery, well ſerved, and al- 
rays kept complete in men and horſes, is the ſureſt 
oechod of protecting the evolutions. of a corps tolerably 
* rained, by ſupporting its attack with the bayonet, and ren- 
ering almoſt nugatory, by poſitions taken opportunely, 
ad with celerity, the advantage that troops better diſciplined 
might promiſe themſelves from their ſuperiority in ma- 
nœuvring. 

2. That for the 3 of this bort OR and 
he regulation of the ſervice, training, &c. it is to differ 
rom the field artillery only in the cannon being provided 
ich better horſes, and tranſported with the greateſt ſwift- 
es, wherever it can be uſed with more effect; ſo that the 
| rtillery-men, being always able to follow their pieces, can 
degin to fire as ſoon as they are placed, 

3. That to accompliſh this object, it is better that the ar- 
illery-men ſhould be all on horſeback, than if they even 
partly rode upon wur/ts, or ſtuffed caiſſons, becauſe acci- 
ents are leſs frequent, movements more eaſy, retreats 
ore certain, and horſes more-readily replaced. 

„. That without excluding pieces of any calibre, it ap- 
pcs moſt advantageous to make uſe of eight and twelve 
WW ounders and howitzers. : 

5. That it is uſeleſs to train the horſe artillery-man like 
dragoon intended for cavalry manceuvres ; that this would 
= diverting him to no purpoſe from the principal object; 
ut it is ſufficient if he be well ſeated on horſeback, accuſ- 
$ tomed 
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tomed to mount and diſmbunt nimbly, to guide his Fork 
freely, without confining him to any particuhat rank it fol. 
lowing the pieces, and leaving to bis judgment the ul 
learn ing to know and to execute, if. required, the caraly 
manceuvres, in which he may happen to be engaged. 

6. That harneſs with long traces ſhould! he epi 
whenever the impoſſibility of making uſe of it does mn 
force the artillery-men to renoniice it, becgufe the horſ! 
remaining harneſſed while the pieces are firing, all th 
time that is neceſſary for taking off, or putting to the 
limbers, is gained for profiting by the portion taken, and 
becauſe ditches and rivers can, * this manner, be croſſl 
with the greateſt celerity. * - ieee eee 

7. That in order at once to form a fufficient' num. 
ber of companies of horſe artillery,” without weakening th 
reginients of attiltery, it will be ſuffieient at firſt to attad 
to each piece two intelligent artillery-men; and to take th 
remainder from other corps, and Perg =o the ligt 
tro0p3; - "1 

Upon theſe principles this eſtabliſhment was organized in 
the French armies, which' have reaped, fo conſiderable a 
advantage from-it in the laſt campaigns- 

General Dumourier demonſtrated all the importance d 
this artillery in an invaſive war, at the end of the campꝛig 
of 1792, in Belgium; and there have ſince occurred other ven 
remarkable inſtances of fucceſs, owing to the horſe artillery 
both in offenſive and defenſive operations. At the affair i 
Materlao, while General Pichegru commanded the army d 
Flanders, {002 men mancenvring with harſe artillery (and 
this tellimony is adduced by officers of the combined arm) 
ſuſtained the attack of an army of zo, c men, ſupport 
by a train of e at leaſt treble that of the French. 
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Buonaparie, at the battle uf Caſliglione, after the * 
of the ſiege of AZantua, having ordered General Demartin 
to collect and place to advantage ſeveral diviſions of flying 
artillery, broke the line of the Auſtrians, and decided the 
victory and the fate of Italy. The horſe artillery did not a 
little contribute to the gaining of the battle of Ettlingen, in 
which General Moreau, although inferior in cavalry, ſup- 
ported his left wing againſt all the cavalry of the Archduke. 
A ſimilar manceuvre procured, General Heche ſimilar ſuc- 
ceſs upon the Rhine, in the laſt affair of Aewweid'; General 
de Belle, who commanded all-the -artillery, rapidly carried 
in front, and firing openly to ſilence the fire of an intrenched 
line flanked by ſtrong redoubts, is one of the officers who 
ormed the firſt companies at Mels. 

The Archduke, availing himſelf of theſe experiments, had 
aun re augmented and perfectionated this artillery in the 
ke Tia army. From the commencement of this campaign, 


num. 


e had attached ſome diviſions of horſe artillery io different 
orps of light troops ; and he thence derived the greateſt 
_— dvantages in the rencounters and engagements of advanced 
ble os, u hich preceded the deciſive battle of Steckach, 

This artillery is now . indiſpenſable in all armies; 


> lipht 


can follow the cavalry almoſt every where; it croſſes 
vers and moraſſes, the paſſage of which is impracticable 
foot artillery ; it rapidly proceeds in a, body upon an 


Ince d 
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affair ol 
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ry (and 
d arm) 
/pportel convenience which has been generally imputed to fout 
ch. en, of retarding and clogging the manceuvres. of the 
naparth s accordingly the French have already reſtricted the 
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nſoreſcen point of attack, turns an enemy's corps, eannon- 
les it in flank or in the rear, can do the duty of advanced 
ſts, that of ſtationary ariillery, that of the rear-guard, 
pd laſtly that of the corps of reſerve, from which it may 
detached according to circumſtances. It nas not the 
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uſe of the latter almoſt to the ſole ſervice of ſieges, with 


the exception of four Se dreh remain attached u 
battalions. 


NOTE II. 


The art of war, which engroſſes all the tributes of the ſcrency, 
(Page 106.) 


Ox E of the branches of mathematical ſcience, th 
improvement of which has moſt contributed to the progri 
of the military art, is topography, which in its tur Is 
been greatly improved by the ſtudy of the art of war, Bea 
our time, it was confined to the reſult of trigonometry, as 
reQtilincar geometry. It was agreed to produce, by a ſerk 
of adjoining polygons, figures ſimilar to polygons in gem 
ral, formed, or rather imagined, upon the ground, by line 
which connected the UE lofty or the moſt remarkad 
points; ſeldom, even in laying down the moſt comprehe 
five maps, were the neceſſary operations ſufficiently mult 
plied, to introduce in the correſponding draught the a0 
dental localities, which, although leſs prominent, were 0d 
the leſs valuable to collect; they were drawn only in! 
conventional manner, as in geographical maps. In pn 
portion as the art of drawing became more in uſe, i 
original merit more felt, and the amuſement it afforda 
better appreciated, topography, which had no other aft 
to the drawing bf landſcapes than the employment of & 
ſame pencils and water-colours, benefited by the taſte til 


was Cifiirſed for this kind of draw 85 draughiſmen beg 
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to repreſent the ground with more exaQneſs; to imitate 
nature herſelf by ſigns agreed on, and which bore to her 
only a feeble, and always uniform reſemblance ; it was ex- 
pected that topographical maps were perfect repreſentations 
of the ground and of the face of a country; that the ſmalleſt 
breaks were expreſſed; that the difference of the levels, the 
effect of the ſhades and the reflections, were therein deline- 
ated and attended to as in the different parts of a landſcape; 
it was then that the habit of tracing the proportions and 
forms for the different ſites of a picture was applied to 
W topography ; geometrical labour was only the frame that 
Vas to contain ſo many exact delineations, or faithful copies 


ency, 


e, th of the ground. 

rogrd Topographical labours having loſt their dryneſs, were 
mk every where multiplied, and particularly in France, where 
Befor the government protected them by applying them to every 
y, a part of the public ſervice that was ſuſceptible of their appli- 


cation; the corps of engineers, the moſt ſcientific in 
Europe, whoſe ſtudies and projects were circumſcribed to 
the encloſure of fortreſſes and the plans of attacks, ſtudied 
the topography of the lands and ſurrounding countries. 
Theſe labours were extended and connected from one place 
to another, and upon different lines of frontier; the means 
of attack and defence were perſectionated in proportion as 
topography learnt better how to combine the occupation of 
polts upon the outworks of fortreſſes, with the interme- 
Cite poſitions and the various ideas of defenſive war. 

The corps of engincers of the bridges and highways, 
whoſe profound ſtudies and bold enterpriſes, under the 
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r affini adminiſtration of M. de Ja Milliere, have rendered import- 
t of 8 ant ſervices to France, to commerce, and to agriculture, 
aſte thi diſplayed in the compoſition and execution of particular 
en beg maps, that nicety and correctneſs which occaſioned, and 


5 not 


the futile object indicated by its title, but rather to ſervey 


benefited, and Will progreſſively benefit, by the more dhe 
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not without reaſon, every thing that was produced; in thy 
excelicat fohool to be conſidered as a model. 

_ Goveraments ſoon rivalled each ather in poink of Cole 
Sinai in having maps of their territory drawn. Lewis A* 
whole favourite fiudies were geography and topogragh, 
and who had acquired in thefe two branches an uncommy 
degreg of proficiency, ordered great works to be exec 
upon, the, ſrontiets; he alfo cauſed to be laid down, under 
the direction of Berthier, then Adjutant- general. of th 
army, a ſporting map, which comprehended the enviry 
of Paris and Verſailles, upon a diameter of about twey 
teagues. This beautiful map was not ſolely deſtined fy 


a model and monument of the lateſt improvements in th 

art of drawing and engraving of maps, which is overlooks 
by men in general, and nevertheleſs is one of the md 
nicful branches of 8 in the various ſituatiogst 
liſe. 4597 ©; 06 * 

As the increaſe of commerce has in many reſpec 
ehanged the manners, the connexions, and the intereſtd 
nations, and in fore meaſure rendered common this fd 
knowledge of communications, which is a fort of pradtici 
geography; ; in like manner, the progreſs of topoyraphi 
tends and contiibutes, in no ſmall degree, to devclop th 
conſequences of this general affociation, in ſpite of tk 
revolutions and diſſenſions which have made the firſt fruit 
of it ſo extremely bitter; every branch of civilization ha 


ra: lcd, more certain, and more extenſive knowledge 6 of A 
every part of the globe. This obſervation, upon which A 
may likewiſe have | been ſounded plans 'of diſorgar.izatioh ſped 
as the moſt uſetul tools may be converted into inſtruments Mm 
damage and deltruétion, 18 not on n that ; account the leſs true; cope 
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Abet h rene fever been made in this point of View, 
has not been Tuffieiently remarked; that topography hav 
froyed the idea of limits and barriers between cduntries, 
PRES and diſcoveries have deſtroyed the geogtaphi⸗ 
1 world of the anctents. There were alſo be ſore this War 
ral vulties of the Alpa and Pyrenees, the inhabitants of 
lick ke no more Uf the neighbenring valley," which' 
as watered by another branch of the Tame ſpring, than 
ey knew of their antipodes in the Pacific ocean. 

[s the ſum of happineſs of nations increaſed by this 
zou ledge, by this frequent communication, which effaces 
eir charaQeriſtic traits and diſtinQions? This is a queſ- 
da upon which we will not enter; it has carried us too 
r from the object of this note, which was intended only 
afford a better idea of the influence of the improvement of 
pography upon that of the art of war, and principally 
on the new ſyſtem. 

The eſtabliſhment of the corps of geographical engineers 
camps and armies, carried the art of laying down and 
wing maps and plans to the higheſt degree of perfection, 
Itiplied and facilitated the application of grand tactics 
different grounds, formed ſtaff officers, and made, of 
litary land-marks, an art perfectly new, a ſort of ter- 
rial pilotage: their labours conſiderably augmented 
pographical riches ; there was ſcarcely any great frontier 
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* the theatre of war in Europe that was not conveyed 
ation h 


0 the cabinets of the miniſters and into the tents of 
generals. "Theſe corre and reſembling pictures left 
hing to be wiſhed for but details, ſtill more circumſtan- 
, and which, if they became neceſſary, were eagerly 
ſped at, and ſpiritedly drawn by able hands. Theſe 
cers exerciſed their eyes and their talents, ſo as to com- 
eoperations by ſight, and without any inſtruments, with 
ſuck 
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ſuch trigonometrical preciſion, even as to draw as they ro 
along on horfeback, and to repreſent the conformation a 
grounds that they ſcarcely ſaw, determining by analogy, ay 
gueſling at thoſe which were concealed from them by th 
diſtance or by the difference of the levels, roy 
The aſſiſtance afforded by this perfection of topography 
in the moſt complicated warlike operations, will be eh 
conceived, and it is at this day more than ever felt. 


EPITOME 


_”. 
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May and June 1799. 


Ar the concluſion of the Second Number of this 
Wiſtorical Epitome, we have diſtinguiſhed as a 
Wrincipal epoch, the retreat of General Moreau to 
Wc foot of the Alps, under the fortrefs of Con; 
Not before we avail ourſelves of this natural di- 
iſion, and of the ſhort interval that here preſents 
elf between the events occurring in Italy, in 
rder to reſume the narrative of what was paſſing 
| Switzerland ſince the evacuation of the Gri/ons, 
shall firſt follow the operations of General Sa- 
row, as far as the limits of France and Pied- 
Pont, and then give an exact idea of the diſtribu- 
on of the forces on both fides throughout all Italy. 
W General Moreau had given General Macdonald 

ne to approach the frontiers of the ſtate of Genoa, 
| T and 
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and afforded: General Perignon, Whoa few days bs 


fore had arrived to the relief of that place, an q 
portunity of barring the approaches on the ſide q 
the mountains, of perfectionating its deſenca 
and of ſecuring the moſt advanced poſition 
where he might favour the junction of the ty 
armies. 

General Survarrow, diſadvantageouſly poſted upy 
both banks of the Po, below the double conflux g 
the Bormida and the Tanaro, had not been abley 
ſucceed in ſurrounding the French army in th 
camp at Aleſſandria, After the evacuation of th 
place he had it occupied, and ordered the citad 

to be cloſely blockaded by the Ruffian diviſion 

General Schweiko/iy ; General Seckendorf”s divifn 
advanced on the fide of Acqui; the centre of th 
allied army, in which were the, diviſions of, Kan 
and Frolich, under the orders of General Mela 
had marched to Canuza. Heavy rains delayed fort 
ſew days theſb marches directed towards Tin 
along tho, two banks of the Ps: On the 26thi 
May, n Melns, having croſſed the Sth 
puſhed forward: his diviſions towards the Sur. 

The Ruſſian diviſion:of General Karakzai croſſd 
the Sur and the Doira, and took an advantages 
poſition in front of Ya Chartreuſe, 

The corps of General Yukaſſowich advanced) 
the left bank of the Po, and occupied the heights 
the Capuchins. The eity of Turin being thus i 
veſted, it was cannonaded in the night of the 260 

; an 
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add ſummoned at the break of day by General 
f DV ukaſfſowich. The French commander, Tiorella, | 
-e&1{2d to ſurrender, and returned the fire of<the 
Wbelicgers; but a bowitzer-ſhell having ſet fire to a 
2 uſe near the Po, gate, the armed citizens ayailed 
emſelyes of the conſuſion to get paſſeſſion of this 
Wate, and opened: it $0: the allies. The garriſon, 
eating af about gogo men, retired to the 
WT itadcl. The corps of General Kawn occupied the 
ty, and that of Prince Pantraaian the ſuburbs of 
Doc citadel, while thoſe of Generals Frolich and 
% formed a _ of obſervation v__ th> Toad 
Wo Pigrerol. 
It js very e tlvit the ame an and 
e fame poſis, have been ſucceſſiyely taken from 
French and occupied by the allies in this cam: 
Hen, as they were in 1996 by Prince Eugene, 
Ma en the army of the two exowns of France and 
edu ein, which vas compelled! to evacuate all Italy. 
; 1.0 ice Eugene had come to relieve Turin, which 
2611.0 Was beſieged by a French army of ,8Þ,000 men, 
o er tbe command of Marſhal de Marſin and the 
ura. Duke of Orleans. He arrived by the way of Pia- 
i rol W520; between the Stura and the Doira, preciſely 
tage the ſame poſition as General Su, although 
nnoppaſite direction, and by a contrary route, In 
,nced e der thoroughly to underſtand this obſervation, 
heicht d develop the military reflections to which it 7 
thus it | ay give riſe, it; will be neceſſary to xecur to the 
the ac or of that mamorable campaign; but we ſhall 
45 2 content 
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content ourſelves with ſtating to our "readers ft 
principal point of compariſon. 

After the battle of Turin, Piedmont and tt 
Milaneſe were reconquered ; and the allied army 
victorious in the middle of Italy, had in front ie 
army of the Duke of Orleans, which had falle 
back to Pignerol, and in its rear, the army d 
Marſhal de Medavi, whoſe troops Nil occupit 
Mantua, the cafile of Milan, Modena, Sto. 

The court of France was very uneaſy reſpedin 
the main body of the army that had remained i 
the Mantuan, and had no longer any means ofn 
treat. Prince Eugene, who already meditatedt 
Toulon expedition for the enſuing campaign, u 
whom Victor Amadeus perſuaded to undertake t 
conqueſt of the ſouthern provinces of France f 
enterpriſe that is well known to have failed, throug 
the bad ſucceſs of the ſiege of Toulon), haſtent 
the evacuation of Italy, and under a general cp 
tulation, granted a retreat and free paſſage as 
as Sia, with the honours of war, to all the g 
riſons, corps of troops, and individuals — 
to the two crowns. * 

Our readers will eafily compiles the oarallel 1 
it is here proper to mention, that the leſſom 
hiſtory are not always thrown away; and} as 
neral Suwarrow had profited by them at the paſl 
of the Aua, General Moreau alſo contrived 
avoid the faults that were committed by the Fr 
generals when acting againſt Prince Eugene; 4 

> 2 ; 
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t may be imagined that he, who, trying his ſtrength, 
did not heſitate to. evacuate Juin, and preſerred 
orolonging an active campaign. in the field againſt 
4 ſuperior force, did not, like Marſhal de Marlin, 
wait within lines of circumvallation the eee of 
an army inferior in number. Ag 7 

Let us ſtop at this moſt e ak upan 
the line oſ operations, and recollect, that in the 
beginning of the month of June, ſeventy days after 
the reſumption of hoſtilities upon the Adds, Ge- 


neral Sirwhrrow encamped in fight of the frontiers 


of France. We ſhall now relate, in a few words, 
what was” paſſing in the rear of the allied. * in 
the interior of Italy. 

It was of i importance to the ka to bs able s 
dily to collect an army ſufficiently ſtrong to make 
head againſt General Macdonald, WhO had evacu- 
ated the kingdom of Naples, and retreated through 
the Ecclefiaſtical States, after having with his 
rear-guard repelled an attack made by the Nea- 
politans, ſupported by a ſew Engliſh troops that 
had landed at Salerno, Vieiri, and Cuftello-a-Mare, 
and had left a garriſon in Fort $f. Elmo, Generals 
Gauthier and Miolis, who commanded the corps of 
French troops that, had remained in Tuſcany, were 
preparing to receive the | Neapolitan army. They 
had formed a camp of obſervation between Florence 
and Bologna; they occupied Piſtoia, and had barred 
all the ; paſſes of the Apennines. General Suwarrow 
bad not a moment to loſe in order to prevent a 

| junction, 
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junction, which might diſconcert his plans aui 
change the face of affairs. The celerity' of My. 
donald's march with ſo confiderable a corps, Ge. 
neral Morear's manceuvres, which we have detailed, 
and the firmneſs of the corps of obſervation in 
Tuſcany and the Bologneſe, under the orders of 
Generals Grenier and Montriohard, had render 
poſſible the moſt nme ever boni 
n 10 IN! 2 q 
Acconiinety General. Se puſked-with a- 
dour the beſieging war, which prevented him fron 
diſpoſing of all his forces in the field, and which 
had retarded his operations towards Tuſcany, and 
againſt the intermediate ene enn by the 
French. by | | (119 
The Rego of the caſtle of Afton, «hicher he had 
ſent General Hshengollern witli a reinforoeinent of 
five or ſix battalions, was interrupted - by the ne- 
ceflity of ſuccouring the Prince de Rohan, WhO wa 
preffed-by.a ſuperior force between the lakes of 
Como and Lugano, at the: entrance of the Italian 
bailiwioks, where, in ſpite of the inſurrection of 
the inhabitants, he had not been able to ſtand 
againſt the troops of General Lecourbe. Gonen| 
Latterniann had to blockade the caſtle ef Milan, 
while General Hohenzollern marched his. corps to 
the ſupport of that of the Prince de Rohan. This 
march is a ſtriking example both of celerity and 
preciſion. He leſt Milan on the 15th of May, and 
on the 15th, after a forced march of fixtecn 
leagues, 
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leagues, joined the Prince, whoſe advanced poſts 


* were at Ponte- Tiga, upon the river which connects 
Je. the lake of Lugano with the Lago Maggiore. The 
ed, | poſts of the French were at Agno Or Anio; this 
in was a part of General Lecourbes diviſion, com- 
Y manded by General Loiſon. On the 28th the 


WW French were attacked at three points, and forced 

to retreat to Bellinnona, beyond Mount Centre. 
General Lecourbe re-entered Switzerland by way of 
Mount $S?. Gothard, aſcending the valley of Leven- 
tina, General Hohenzollern, after having left Prince 
de Rohan ſome reinforcements, and re-eſtabliſhed 
him at Lugano, brought back his divifion to Milan, 
where, in the night of the 2oth, three days after 
his departure, he opened the trenches, and on the 

23d commenced a fire. of fixty pieces of cannon 
againſt the caſtle. 

On the 24th of May the 8 of the 
caſtle. of Milan capitulated, and obtained for his 
garriſon, conſiſting of 2,200 men, liberty to de- 
part with the honours of war, on condition that 
they ſhould not ſerve againſt the Imperial armies 
for the ſpace of a year. 

The ſame day the citadel of Fer ra, which i is 3 


neral 

filan, regular pentagon, remarkably ſtrong, and provided 
s to with very fine artillery, ſurrendered to General 
This Alenau, after a bombardment which ſet fire to ſe- 


veral magazines. The garriſon, conſiſting of 1, 500 
men, obtained the ſame terms of capitulation as 
| that 


140 
that of the caſtle of Milan, on confitian: of ng 
ſerving for only ſix months. 

Ravenna ,was taken on the 26th. The armel 
peaſants ſeconded the attacks on the ide of Port 
Tome and Puozz0ls. 110 

Commachio, and a few other unimportant * 
in the Eecleſiaſtieal States, ſurrendered to the In. 
perialiſts. Part of theſe garriſons had been recruit 
from among the Ciſalpines, and other Inhabilank 
of the country. 

Ancona was bombarded by a Ruſſian and Turki 
ſquadron of ſeven ſhips of the line and fix frigate, 
under the orders of Rear-admiral Paftokin. 

As for the ſiege of Mantua,” General Kray, wh 
on the 19th had repelled a very vigorous ſortie d 
the garriſon, received orders to ſuſpend the works 
and to leave before the place only the number i 
troops neceffary for the blockade: 'theſe were fon | 
reinforced by General Latterman's diviſion, wid 
had beſieged the caſtle of Milan, and by ſom 
freſh Auſtrian and-Ruffian troops that were ſed 
thither from Triefte, Venice, and Verona. 

General Kray, with the troops that he withdrev 
from the attack of Mantua, and with the diviſion 
of Generals O#t and Hohenzollern on his left 
formed a new army, of which he took the com 
mand, and quitted his head-quarters at Borg 
forte on the 22d of May. His firſt object was t 
force the French to evacuate Bologna, which the] 
defended with obſtinacy, becauſe it was, in fad 
| in i 
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be place which was of the moſt importance to 
em to preſerve on the other fide of the Apen- 
nes, and the fituation of which, interſecting 
ac roads, and tetardling the marches of the allies 
Wt owards Tuſcany, moſt favoured the retreat of the 
| army of Naptes. It was not till after having diſ- 
Wodged the French from this intermediate point, 
What General Kruy was able to collect his forces, 
and march to meet Macdonald, who had already 
reached the Tufcan territory. His advanced guard 
gs arrived at Florence ; the cities of Leghorn and 
Lucca had been put into a ſtate of defence, in or- 
der to preſerve there for themſelves, as well as for 

neral Macdonald, a laſt retreat towards the ſea, 
if the junction of the two armies ſhould prove 
impoſſible to be effected in the country of Genoa. . 
The important poſt of Pontremoli in the Apen- 
ines, upon the extreme frontier between Tuſcany 


is well as Maſſa and Carara. Pontremoli is the 
point of the chain of the Apennine mountains, 
which ſeparates the valley of Taro and that of 


hdren Verra, better known by the name of the River of 
viſion he Levant. The gulf of Spexia likewiſe contri- 
3 left utes to cloſe this barriers If General Macdonald's 


army could arrive as far as this poſition, although 
he road was not paſſahle for artillery, his retreat, 
and the junction of his troops with General Mo- 


Coll. 
Borge 


was (0 | 
h ther s army, either on this or the other ſide of the 
n fac Apennines, * were fecured. General Oi, detached 


ih U from 


and the ſtate of Genoa, was occupied by the French, 
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from the grand army with his diviſion, to tal 
poſſeſſion. « of, Modena and Reggio, felt the impay, 
ance of the poſt « of. Pontremoli ; ; he ordered it to 
attacked, and baving made himſelf maſter of j 
ſent detachments as far as Maſſa and Carara, Upoa 
the road to Pi Pig. But this communication, which 
was indiſpenſable. for the French, as long as thy 
were in ſoxce 1 in the  Genoeſe country, and occupu 
Tuſcany, could not fail to be re-eſtabliſhed if | 
allies did not ſortify themſelves in it, and ca 
thither a more conſiderable force. General 0 
whoſe. principal ſtation was upwards of fiſte 
leagues from Pontremoli, could not there ſuppat 
his detachment againſt the double attacks of th 
French, who retook the poſt. | 
Such was, at the beginning of the month « 
June, the reſpective ſituation, of the armies | 
Italy. We ſhall now give an account of the yy 
| greſſes of the Archduke in Switzerland; progteſi 
not leſs, important, equally well diſputed, ay 
mere difficult to be made from the nature of the cout 
try, and on that very account more determined i 
this period than thoſe of Marſhal Suwarro in ltah 
We have before mentioned that the two Frend 
columns which retreated from the Griſon county 
were cloſely purſued by Generals Hotze and Belk 
garde. The column which, under the orders 
General Suchet, aſcended the upper valley of th 
Rhine, by way of ans, arrived on the 19th « 
May at Urſeren in the valley, where flows lit 
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Bet. By this valley General Lecourbe, after hav- 


ing recroſſed S/. Gothard, joined the right wing, 
to K und approached the main body of General Maſſeza's 
of i, army. The rear-guard of the column which re- 
upon treated by Sargans to Mullenſtadi, was there very 


__ pitucked 1 the WK of the Swiſs emi- 
grants. 

On * 22d of W at the moment whe Ge- 
neral Nauendorf's advanced guard, which was fol- 
lowed, the next day, by the main body of the 
ace army, croſſed the Rhine at Schaffhauſen 
and at Stein; General Hotze, who had the even- 
ng before cauſed” St. Gall to be occupied by his 
ight troops, ordered all the reſt of his divifion to 
paſs the Rhine. The diviſion 'of the French 
ommanded by General De. Lorge, had already 
racuated the Rhemthal; and General Hotze, af- 
er having taken poſſeſſion of the poſt of Werden- 
erg, penetrated by the fources of the Ther into 
he Toggenburg, and puſhed forwar his advanced 
poſts as far as St. Jean. 

While the. troops that had crofled at Rheineck, 
2 marching to S/. Gall, the column which fol- 
lowed the courſe of the Thur, made a forced march, 
n order to deſcend into the Thurgau. General 
„zes object was to join General Nauendorf's ad- 
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anced guard, which had taken poſt at Andelfingen, 
in order to cover the paſſage and the formation 
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collect all the diviſions of, his force before he 
brought on a general action. 
Maſſena, in order to oppoſe this en and 
delay the attack of his lines upon the Limmat, 2. 
tacked at once, from the 24th to the 25th, Nun, 
2 s advanced guard, which was already ſpread. 
ing beyond the left bank of the Thur, and thy 
of General  Hoize, which was attacked by ſurprit 
on its march between Frauenfeld and Winterthy, 
_ Theſe two attacks were very warm; the poſis i 
General Nawuendorf's advanced guard were carried; 
the Mezzarps and Barco huſſars, that ſupported then 
under the command of Generals Kienmdyer au 
Puaczeck, who were both wounded, were repulſ 
and driven into the Thur. The French retoci 
the bridge of Andelfingen, but were unable t 
maintain their ground there, under the fire fro 
the oppoſite bank. 
On the ſide of PFraucnfeld, at the head of Gene 
ral Hotze's column, the battle was ſtill mon 
bloody; the regiments of R dragoons, and 
Gemmingen and Kerpen infaniry, were furroundel 
near Schwarzenburg, eleven leagues from $7. Gal, 
cloſe to the road from Conflance to Zurich, The Au. 
ſtrian infantry ſuffered the more from being ven 
much fatigued, and having been - marching all th 
night before ; the regiment of Gemmingen was al 
moſt cut to pieces. The Ainſiy dragoons, led on 
by the Prince de Ro/erberg, made the greateſt d+ 
forts to ſupport the infantry. Being placed on di 
"Be advantageoui 
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advantageous ground, they fought on foot, and 
protecled the retreat of thoſe corps which had ſuf- 
fered moſt ; the battle laſted from nine o'clock in 
the morning till five in the afternoon. A corps 
of reſerve arrived to the ſuccour of the Imperialiſts, 
and kept in check General Maſſena's troops, among 
which was the Swiſs auxiliary legion, whoſe com- 
mander; Velber, was killed. 

Notwithſianding this reverſe, the object i in view 
was accompliſhed; the Archduke, who had re- 
moved his head-quarters to Paradies, the next day 
retook all his poſts upon the leſt bank of the Thur; 
and in order to effect the junction, he marched on 
the 25th to Vinterinir, while General Hotze and 
Prince ds Reufs, after having repulſed the French as 
far as the mountain called S/e;gpaſs, upon the road 
to Zurich, attacked them in front. The engage- 
ment began at break of day; the Archduke arrived 
in the afternoon, and ordered an attack upon the 
Steppaſs, which was covered by the depreſſed fire 
of a battery, diſcharging grape- ſhot from the top 
of the mountain, and flanked by woods filled with 
French and Swiſs chafſeurs. This poſt, which coſt 
General Maſſena dear, was carried in ſpite of the 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the French, who retreated 
to a ſmall diſiance upon the left bank of the 1%. 
General Ney, who commanded their advanced 
guard, was wounded, and had two horſes killed 
under him, 


The 
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The junction between General Ho7ze's corps ang 
the army of the Archduke, took place at Winterthy 
and Negenbach; the head-quarters were eftabliſheq 
at Andelfingen, and a ſew ye, _ transferred ts 
Winterthur. 40 414 

General Bellecarde;i on his fide; bad 3 profite 5 
me advantages he had gained; he had ſecured the 
pats 0# Sr. Gothard ; his forces were increafed by 
the ardour of the inhabitants of the little canton 
to take up arms againſt the French ; he had cauſe 
Claris to be occupied by Colonel Cævaſſim's com 
of advanced guard, joined to fix campanits d 
Swiſs emigrants; he threatened Luserne, the adm 
niſtration oſ which canton was transferred to Bene 
and marched a corps as far as Scheit; but it could 
not there maintain its ground againſt the attach 
of General Lecourle, who took a ſtrong 3 
Haſen in the valley of Urjcren.. 

Thus the whole courſe of the Limmat, the ſeconl 
al the three principal lines of defence of Switam 
laud, was turned on the HOO and on all the mok 
lofty heights... , - | 

General Maſſena, fecing that the Arihduke; ai 
his junction, outflanked his wings, took, on tis 
agth, a new poſition behind the /:; but he wa 
ſoon diſturbed in it, being attacked on his rig 
flank, and forced to ſhut bimſelt up in bis 1 
trenched camp before Zurialli. 

Upon this movement, the Archduke a 
detached a corps towards the G/a/?, in front d 

| Baſfrr/ae 
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Bafſec/dorf and Kiottex; a league and a half from 
' 77 and, puſhed on; Genergl | Nanendorf's''ad- 
vancedi guard, ess at Bulack,' as far ad the 
heights of Regay/berg) in fight of Baden. 

. On the folowing;days there were various ations | 
13 the advanced guards. The leſt wing of 
tue Auſtrian army already reached the eaſt part of 
the lake of Zuricli; Staſſa, and ſeveral other vil- 


mtons Jages upon the banks of the lake, were occupied by 
uſed the imperialiſts ; and Colonel Cavaſſini left Glaris, 
cons and marched with * of ** troops to Notre Dame 


bs Hermites.. 

Neyertheleſs 5 n. Lecourbe repulſed the Auſ- 
trians upon the Reis; on the 2d of June, after 
very warm action, drove them from an im- 
portant poſt, in the attack of which General 
or was wounded, and maintained his poſition 
it Maſen. He thus preſerved the ſupport of the 
ight of the new line of defence, in the centre and 
cont of which was the camp of Zurich. 

The two armies being thus poſted, the Archduke, 
dn the 4th of June, croſſed the Glatt, eftabliſhed 
us head · quarters at Klotten, and puſhed his ad- 
anced poſts to within a muſket-ſhot of the in- 
renchments; He threatened the right of the French 
his ric os by cloſing upon them, and took poſſeſſion of 

Uthe heights. 
Aſter having reconnoitred this poſition, which 
as naturally very ſtrong, and rendered more ſo 
yy conſiderable abbatis, and numerous redoubts 
thickly 


iN 
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thickly planet with artillery, he ordered an attack 

upon all the villages in the moſt ſalient partsg 

the line, which were gallantly deſended, and ſeverl 

times taken and retaken!'' General Chorin, chief 

of the alf of tlie ar any, was "oy 
wounded. 

On the wh of Prone at t the dawn of ans the 
Archdiibs with all theſe” forces united, attackel 
the intrenchments of the French, who defendel 
them till night, The engagement was general along 
the whole line, and both parties fought with equa 
obſtinacy. Few actions have coſt ſo much blood, 


Generals Tlolze, Mallis, Kerpen, and Hiller, wer 


wounded on the ſide of the Imperialiſts, and Ge. 
nerals Humbert and e on the fide of thi 
French, 

The Archduke had given erders for renewing the 
attack on the morning of the 6th, but Generi 
Maſſena evacuated Zurich in the night of the th, 
and took a poſition upon the Albis mountains, ex: 
tending his right to the Rhine, and his left to the 
lake of Zug. 

On the 7th of June the Archduke 8 * quarten 
were eſtabliſhed at Zurich, 

If any doubt could ſtill be entertained of the 
changes which have recently taken place in tht 
art of war, or, to ſpeak more correctly, of the 
devclopement of the means, carried far beyond tl 
limits in wbich they appeared to be circumſcribed 


and which we have particularly pointed out 1! 
the 
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the mountain war, the moſt convincing ptoofs will 
be found of theſe changes in ſurveying this ſecond 
period of the campaign. Such of our readers as 
are more particularly intereſted in the hiſtory of 
the art, will not complain of our repeating this 
obſervation, and of our having juſtified it by the 


, the example of numerous battles, fought in Switzer- 
cke land, between the army of the Archduke and that 
nded of General Maſſena. The ſtudy of ancient wars, 
long and of the campaigns of the moſt celebrated gene - 
equal rals, and experience 1n the wars of this century an- 
lol terior to the preſent, will, no doubt, afford this claſs 
i oc our readers examples of engagements equally im- 
| Ge: portant, of battles equally bloody, and of manœuvres 
f the equally ſcilful; but they will agree with us, that 
never were ſo many and ſuch important objects 
1g the undertaken at the ſame time, It is even becauſe 
enera there 1s no longer any proportion between the ex- 
e 5th, tent of the ſcene, and the number of actors and 
S, * engines of war by which it is occupied, that, in 
to the order to be ſufficient to fill it, the armies are in a 
| manner forced to multiply themſelves by their 
uarten movements: hence it is, that the actions are more 
frequent. When once an army is in motion, either 
of the to diſlodge an enemy's army from a poſition, or to 
in i uke up one which may ſecure it from a general 
of the attack, at whatever point the action may commence, 
nd the it rapidly ſpreads through all the ſeat of war. This 


was the caſe in Switzerland, ,where, from the 14th 
of May, the day of the attack of Lucienſleig in the 
x Gr!/ons, 


"6i2res to the very conflux of the rivers which then 
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Griſons, till the 6th of June, the two armics wy 
continually engaged, from the ſummits of the (1, 


take their ſource, and from the three lines of deen 
we have before mentioned; the Limmat, the lie 
and the Aar, which receives them below Buy 
and carries to the Rhme this triple tribute of all th 
waters that flow from the Upper Alps towards i 
north, leaving to the Rhone only thoſe of the douly 
chain of mountains of the Falais. 

In this immenſe ſpace, the ſame battle last 
nineteen days; for if we muſt ſtill apply this den 
mination, it can be only to thoſe actions ſo cop 
nected with each other, that the ſtrongeſt poſition 
are nothing but mere poſts or points of a gener 
line, which the mind alone can comprehend, ar 
which are all at once both attacked and defendel 
The marches, always forced, are continual ns 
nœuvres and battles, and the manceuvres in pn 
ſence of the enemy ſimultaneous ſhocks and chargs 
The duration of theſe terrible battles is no long 
reckoned by the number of hours, but by tk 
number of days. * * | 

What can, however, be the conſequences of thi 
kind of war, of this conſumption of men and mong 
of this rapid deſtruction of the moſt powerful # 
mies? What ſudden changes of fortune, and ent 
of exiſtence, which countries experience, can brit 
about enterpriſes fo vaſt and fo hazardous: — The 

| it 
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W arc important queſtions, which we ſhall more _ 
once have occaſion to inveſtigate. | 
In the recent operations in Italy we might have 
ſound ſuch examples, and have likewiſe ſhewn 


$ Were 
e Gly 
then 
\efenc 


Rei, chat habit has ſo familiarized us to this uninter- 
Buln, WW upted ſucceſſion of engagements, to theſe ſudden 
all the rokes, that a few days ſpent in reconnoitering, 
rds th Juring which, however, ſtrong advanced guards 


dout and entire diviſions were conſtantly fighting bloody 
pattles, were almoſt confidered as a ceſſation of 


> lafidl ovement between the armies of Tah. 


is dens This part of the great ſcene ſoon fixed ge- 
ſo co eral attention; and ſome important events, pro- 
»ofition Iuctive of a new and unexpected ſituation, e 
gener] wreſented themſelves to view. 


0 e . * PT ai + pe Td * F 
uo on tt el in Ge as * 1 e 


We ſhall not recur, to the reſpective poſition of 
he different. armies of the French and Allies 
t the beginning of the month of June; we think 
e have ſufficiently deſcribed and reaſoned upon it; 


nd, an 
efendel 
Ual ms 


in ps 


charge ut we ſhall here more fully relate ſuch particulars 
10 long f the plans of the generals, as circumſtances have 


nce brought to light, in order to preſent after- 


t by WW 
| ards, with the greater perſpicuity, the reſult of 


es of tulFPcir very complicated manceuvres, and to preſerve 
d mona the memorable actions which have followed 
verſul u n, all the intereſt of the e of this 


1 period of the campaign. 
It appears, that the principal point of the plan 
oncerted between the Archduke and General Su- 


and e 


can brit 
2 ba 


re, was ſucceſſively to cut off the communi- 
x 2 cations 
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catyyns between the two French armies of Switys, 
land and Ttaly ; and, on the contrary, to open, x 
ſpeedily as poſſible, communications between th 
two Imperial armies, by the conqueſt of Upper Ji, 

the Milangſe, and Piedmont. 
It has been obſerved with what ardour and fd. 
lity theſe two Generals alternately employed on th 
fide of 1taly the right wing, and on the fide « 
Switzerland, the left wing of their army, to ſup 
port the continual attacks of the corps under G. 
neral Bellegarde, whoſe taſk was to diſlodge 1) 
front of the French from the whole chain of th 
Rhetian Alps as far as Mount St. Gothard ; and th 
reſiſtance, and ſharp and ſkilful war which th 
French Generals Lecdurbe, Deſolles, and Ln 
carried on againſt him, rendered this taſk gloriow 
General Moreau being too weak to maintain 
from Mount St. Gothard as far as the ſea, a lined 
defence parallel to the attacks, had been forod 
to abandon this great ſupport of his left wing 
and his communications with Maſſena. Afﬀter hat 
ing received from Switzerland all the reinforc 
ments he could expect from thence, in the critia 
fituation in which General Maſſena was place 
he preferred concentrating his forces upon It 
right, in order to cover with the troops he had n 
maining the country of Genoa, and to preſent 
entire the barrier of the Apennines, by means f 
which Macdonald was to complete his retreat. 
| Genen 


2 
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General Suxwarrow, by throwing himſelf with 
the main body of. his army into this intermediate 
ſpace, which his adverſary was forced to abandon 
to him, always ſupporting the attacks and the war 
of poſts at the defiles of Switzerland, and laſily 
reſolving to complete the conqueſt of Piedmont by 
the capture of Turin, ſerved the views of General 
Moreau, and appeared not to have penetrated his 
deſigns, He had neither been able to ſurround 
General Moreau and cut him off from the Apen- 
nines, nor aſſemble an army in Upper Tuſcany, 
and act offenſively againſt the French diviſions, 
which General Macdonald's advanced guards were 
ſucceſſivelyoincreaſing. 

The exact knowledge of partieular circum- 
ſtances, which have ſo much influence, is never 
to be procured, either by the impartial hiſtorian, 
or even by the witneſſes of theſe great operations, 
ſo es to enable them to decide whether ſuch and ſuch 
faults in the general diſpoſition could be avoided ; 
but in pointing out theſe faults, we muſt ſay, that 
| Marſhal Suwwarrow might ſuppoſe, that by driving 
before him Aoreau's army, he did more to prevent 
a junction, than if, by contenting bimſelf with 
watching his movements in a poſition above Genoa, 
he had marched in force to meet Macdonald. 

Each retrograde march of General Moreau 
doubled the ſpace that his colleague had to traverſe. 
To reach him, Moreau was in the camp under 
Ci, near fixty leagues from the neareſt outpoſts 


of 


Os 
TX 
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11 of Macdonald, on the frontier of Tuſcany, ſuc 

as Pontremoli; at the ſame time that he was draw. 

F ing near to the feeble. reinforcements that he r. 

© |, - ceived by the Col di Tenda: He detached on his 
right. General Victor with one diviſion, to join the 
army of Naples, by crofling all the Genogſe territory, 
and thus to enable General Macdonald to act offen. 
fively, and remove every obſtruction that might in. 
pede his march to Genoa. This movement com. 
menced on the 3d of May; the French had retaken 
Mondo, and bloc kaded Ceva; but General Pula: 
fewich, who had occupied Carmagnole, Alba, and 
Cheraſco, evacuated the two laſt of thefe places; 
thus in his poſition at Con, which ſeemed to be 
his final retreat, General Moreau drew upon him- 
felf, as much as he could, the attention and priw- 
cipal force of the allied army. 

General Suwarrow, after the capture of Turm, 
had ordered his divifions to enter the vallies d 
Lucerne, Suſa, Morienna, and Aoufta ; he had given 
alarm to the old frontier of France, and threaicned 
to open to humſelf from that moment the patlage 
acroſs the Alps, by turning by way of Savoy the 
laſt line of defence of Swiizerland, = 

General Frolich proccedcd - to Savigliano and 
Fyſſans, and puſhed his advanced poſts as far as 
beſore Coni. 

General Ly/ignan marched to Feneftrelles. 

General Prince Pankrazian with his advanced 
guard occupied Su/a, La Brunette, the Col de IA. 


fiette, 
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fette, and CAxane. The Vaudois alone of the 
vallies of Lucerne and of Sf. Martin took up arms 


re- for the French. = 
| bis Marſhal Suwarrow marched in perſon againſt 
the Moreau, who, being confined in his pofition at 
tory, Coni, after having left there a ſtrong garriſon, 
ffen. retired towards the Col di Tenda, keeping up a 
t im- communication with Cont, where he himſelf re- 
com- mained till the 7th of June. Mount Cenis, the 
aken paſs of Syfa, the little St. Bernard, the other prin- 
ubaſ cipal paſſes of the Alps, were barred and well 
and defended ; but there were not either at Briangon or 
aces; upon any other part of the frontier, corps of French 
to be troops ſufficiently conſidggable to effect diverſions, 
him- which would have been as uſeful as they were 
prin- eaſy to execute. General Aaintrailles, whoſe di- 
viſion had at firſt been intended by Maſſena to 
Turn, reinforce General Moreau's left wing, after hav- 
ies ol ing reduced the Valaiſan inſurgents, had con- 
given tented himſelf with taking a poſition in the Upper 
atened Valais, and had not ventured to proceed den 
allage Italy. 
y the The ſieges of the citadels of Tortona, Aleſſandria, 
and Turin, were carried on with vigour. 
9 and We have already obſerved, that the forces of 
far as the Allies were too much ſcattered ; although ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the French by about two-fiſths, 
they were not ſufficiently numerous to complete 
vanced Nat once ſo many enterpriſes. Accordingly ' the 
de A/ Archduke, finding himſelf maſter of St. Gothard, and 
fete, having 
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having no longer any thing to fear for his le 
wing, detached General Bellegarde, who had cr. 
ders to repair to the army of Italy with the greatet 
part of his corps, while the remainder, under the 
command of General Haddich, ſhould remain x 
Domo-Dofola, keeping up a communication with 
him, and in confiant readineſs to march alſo to the 
relief of the army of Italy, or to re-enter Sit: 
zerland according to circumſtances. General Bel} 
garde, with eighteen battalions and three or four 
thouſand horſe, paſſed through Milan on the 51h 
and 6th of June, and marched towards Pavia, it 
order to proceed to 7ortona. 

Our readers will recc./\ect, that General Mar. 
donald had arrived at Florence on the 24th d 
May; that army, the effective ſtrength of which 
it is difficult to determine after theſe long marches 
was on the 25th and 26th united to the troops 
that occupied Tiſcany. It may be ſuppoſed, that 
with General Montrichard's corps, Macdonald hat 
nearly 30,000 men, and that the ſtrength of hi 
army might be augmented to about 40,000 fie 
tive troops, when he had collected the garriſons 
and General Victor, who was marching Aalony 
the river of the Levant to Pontremoli, had joined hin 
with his whole corps. It cannot be believed, that 
he had a more conſiderable force, after having lei 
garriſons in Fort S/. Elmo, Capua, Gaeta, G 
vita Vecchia, Ancona, and a few other poſts ne. 


2 for covering his retreat. In order to 4. 
celeratt 
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eelerate bis march, he had left the greater part of 
his baggage at Rome, Viterbo, and Romuglione. 

Macdonald's firſt object, on his arrival in Tuſ- 
cany, was to open and clear the paſſes, as well on 
the other as on this fide of the Apennines. 


with General Ott had juſt retaken Pontremoli, and 
0 the was ſtrengthening himſelf in that poſition, 


General Kray was at Caftellucio, whence he at 
the ſame time was ſuperintending the blockade of 
Mantua, and haſtening the evacuation of the 
Bologneſe, where the reſiſtance of the French had 
ſo effectually covered the retreat of their army of 
Myles. The Imperialiſts had driven them from 
the poſts of Forli and Cervia; had taken ſrom 
them by ſurpriſe Fort Lago, between Ravenna and 
Bologna ; had occupied Ce/ena and Rimini, and were 


4th of 


Which 


arches beſieging Fort Urbano. 
troops However, notwithſtanding the reinforcements 
d, that of General Kray, who had left before Mantua only 


1d hat about twenty battalions of infantry and a few ſqua- 
of Nins of cavalry, the corps under General Out en- 
) effec amped at Fornovo, between Parma and Pontre- 


rrifons nali, and thoſe of Generals Hohenzollern and 


aloos Wi lenau being obliged to ſpread themſelves in the 
ed hin utchies, were too weak to enter T/cany and 
d, unt together offenſively. 
ing {el General Macdonald firſt reinforced his right 


ing, commanded by General Montrichard, who, 
ler having cauſed Bologna to be occupied by 
Peneral Clauzel's brigade, repulſed General Kle- 
Y nau's 


ta, G 
ofts he. 
to at 
celeratt 
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nau's corps, and relieved Fort Urbano. The ej 
wing was formed of General Dombrowſky's diviſion; 
and the Poliſh legion having orders to marc 
againſt Sarzana and Pontremoli, retook this latte 
poſt from the Imperialiſts. Macdonald left at Fh. 
rence General Ru/ca's diviſion, which joined hin 
later, and he transferred his head-quarters 0 
Lucca, where he arrived at the beginning of Jun, 
From that time he was able to keep up a fre 
communication with Genoa, to aſcertain the re 
poſition of the forces of the allies, and to combine 
a plan of operation with General Moreau. I 
might doubtleſs have defiled by Sarzana and Sj 
21a, 1n order to enter the river of the Levant; bu 
independently of this road being reckoned im 
paſſable for artillery, he found himſelf in a mon 
favourable poſition than he had reaſon to expech 
and in a fituation to act offenſively beyond ttt 
Apennines, and to open a ſcene entirely new. 

Had we not, in ſome meature, brought our read 
ers acquainted with this detailed view of the pol 
tions and poſts occupied by the two armies, hat 
we not ſucceſſively explained this extraordinay 
and alternate intermixture of the armies and d 
the detached corps of the French and Allies, be 
tween the right bank of the Po and the ſea, tron 
the ſource of that river to its mouth, the ſingular a 
precipitate marches, the bold manceuvres, and the 
ciſive actions, of which we ſhall now proceed to gi 


an account, would have been almoſt unintelligib 
4 Genetk 


he left - General Moreau had at firſt taken a poſition at 
viſion; the Col di Tenda; his army, that had been re- 
march duced to about 15,000 men, after he had detached 
5 latte from it General Yior's diviſion, was increaſed by 
at H- ſome battalions which joined him by way of Nice, 
ed hin and which he ordered to march on by Oneglia to 
ters to Gena: He himſelf defiled to his right, entered the 
f June Genoeſe country, | covering his left flank with the 
a fre Apenine mountains, all the paſſes of which he 
the re commanded, and advanced to an advantageous 
"ombine poſition a few leagues from Savona, towards the 
1. H ſources and at the head of the valley of the Tunaro. 
ind She He affected to have no other plan than to receive 
nt; bu reinforcements and ſuccours by ſea, and to wait, 
ned im- without leaving his poſition, the arrival of the 
1 A mot army of Naples in the Genoe/e. A report made by 
> expect General Melas, who was watching bis motions, 
yond tit proves that the allies did not ſuppoſe he had any 
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v. other intentions. Far from concealing his march, 
Jur read he endeavoured to attract all the attention of Gene- 
the po ral Suwarrow ; and as he had it in his power to re- 
ies, hal enter the dutchy of Montferrat, and to march 
ordinary towards Aleſſandria if he had received ſufficient 
s and d reinforcements, he did not fail to increaſe their 
lies, be number and importance. Undoubtedly the great 
ſea, fru movement of troops in very confined poſitions, and 


gular a upon a ſingle line of communication, helped to ac- 
nd the 0: WW credit the falſe report that he cauſed to be ſpread of a 
ed to gu debarkation of 155, oo men, conveyed by the Toulon 
telligbeg fect to the harbour of Yado. All the public papers 


Genel: Y 2 were 
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were full of it; therein were detailed the more. 


ments, the ſucceflive appearances of the French 
and Engliſh fleets, the conferences of the General 
with the Admiral, &c. 

Before this was diſcovered to be a fiction, 
Moreau arrived at Genoa with a corps of about 
18,000 men, and was there reinforced by all the 
French and Ligurian troops under the command of 
General Perignon. He revived the courage and 
confidence of the partiſans of the French by a pro- 
clamation, and made diſpoſitions for ſeconding, by 
a diverſion upon the Scrivia, the movements he 
had concerted with Macdonald. Their plan tended 
to nothing leſs than to raiſe the ſiege of Mantu; 
to force General Kray to recroſs the Adige; to 
relieve the citadels of Tortona and Alefſandria; to 
unite the two armies, and to march againſt Gene- 
ral Swwarrow with a ſuperior force. However ex. 
traordinary ſuch a project may appear after the 
repeated reverſes experienced by the French, there 
was in it nothing chimerical. 

On the 7th and 8th of June, General Macdonald 
left the camp of San Pellegrino, near Piftoia, wil 
the main body of his army, and marched again 
Modena. Generals Dombrowſky and Victor, whole 
diviſions formed his leſt wing, ſet off, the forms 
from Sapallo, above Fivizano, and the latter from 
Pontremoli and Borgo di Fawo; they directed thei 
route towards Reggio. The diviſions of Montrickars 
and Rca, which formed his right wing, likewiſe it 

on 
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off from Bologna and Caſtelfranco. General Mond. 
richard had already compelled General Xlenau to 
raiſe the blockade of Fort Urbano, after having 
engaged him in two very warm battles. Theſe two 
diviſions were ordered to turn Modena, and to croſs 
the Tanaro between that city and the Po. 

On the roth, the advanced guard of the centre 
column, commanded by General Olivier, fell in 


1CVEs 
trench 


mera 


Ction, 
about 
ill the 


nd of 


e and with the outpoſts of General Hohenzollern, and 
z pro. drove them to within a ſhort league of Modena. The 
gn by next day, the French columns having approached 
ats he cach other, there was a very warm affair between the 


corps of cavalry which the two generals ordered to 
advance to cover their reconnoitering parties ; the 
Auſtrian cavalry was at firſt broken, but it was 


ended 
antua; 
ge; to 
414; to 


Gene- commanded by Colonel Medenfels, who charged 


rer cx- {the French cavalry upon the point of the bayonet. 
ter the neral Holienxollern repelled this firſt attack, 
„ there WWnaintained his ground at Sarciolo, and, by eſtabliſh- 


ng various poſts, ſecured his communication with 


cdonald deggio. | 

, With On the 12th, Macdonald attacked General Hohen- 
againli lern 's corps; this battle was very bloody; both 
whole walry and infantry charged each other fimulta- 


deouſly. In this affair Macdonald was wounded, 
nd Foref, general of brigade, was killed. General 
ohenzollern was forced to abandon Modena, which 
vas taken and pillaged during the battle; the poſts 
| Rubiers and Caugiano, upon the left bank of the 
Secchia, 


forms 
er from 
d theit 
trickark 
wiſe ſet 
ok 


afterwards ſupported by the regiment of Preiß, 
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Secchia, being occupied by a French divifion, he 
found himſelf cut off from Reggis ; but the firmneß 
with which the paſſes and poſts upon the Tanan 
were defended againſt the two French diviſion 
that were coming from Bologna, favoured his retreat 
towards Mirandola. The regiment of Preiß, which 
formed the rear guard, and which, though far. 
rounded ſeveral times, fought its way through, wa 
almoſt entirely cut to pieces. 

General Klenau completely fell back upon Frr 

rar. 
General Kray, who had already withdrawn the 
beſieging artillery from the attack of Manus 
ordered the bridge of Caſalmaggiore and all th: 
others upon the Po to be broken down, and took: 
poſition upon the left bank with a corps of 10,000 
men, and ſome thouſands of armed peaſants, it 
order to intercept the paſſage of the river, and 
cover the blockade of Mantua. 

Whether theſe diſpoſitions of General Xray, ant 
the want of pontoons and the increaſe of the river, 
which was ſwelled by the rains, prevented Genera 
Macdonald from purſuing the plan we have imputel 
to him, of raifing the blockade of Mantua; deu 
whether he had already accompliſhed his object by 
getting rid of the corps that might ſtop his care 
by vigorouſly attacking his rear guard while I 


was following the great road along the Po, as li 4 
as Voghera and Tortona, where he was to jol Get 
und 


General Moreau, he then marched with his whot 
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army towards Reggio. On the 14th he: entered 
Parma, where his. ſoldiers committed no ſort of 
exceſs; and on the 15th he arrived at Piacenza, 
where he afſembled his army on the 16th, and 
ordered the attacks to be commenced upon the 
citadel. 

General O/t, who had under his command only 
a divifion of between 7 and 8000 men, had re- 
treated before General Macdonald's advanced guard, 
in order to draw near the reinforcements that Ge- 
neral Melus was bringing to him. The latter, after 
having aſcertained the route and plan of General 
Moreau, had begun his march on the 1oth, and 
had advanced to Aleandria; General Bellegarde 
with his corps alſo arrived there nearly at the ſame 
time; laſtly, General Suwarrow, who was puſhing 
on vigorouſly and in perſon, the ſiege of the citadel 
of Turin, and threatening to eſcalade it, being 
apprized by General Kray of the ſucceſſes and 
march of Macdonald, left General Kaim the taſk of 
continuing the ſiege, and began his march with all 
the troops that he found could be ſpared. 

General Yukaſſowich, who, with his advanced 
guard, was poſted between Ceva and Mondovi, had 
orders to haraſs General Macdonald's rear, and 
marched a corps towards Ormea, upon the road to 
Oueglia. 

Almoſt the whole army of the Allies, excepting 
General Kray's corps, which was replaced by that 
under General Bellegarde, was about to be aſſem- 

bled 
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bled between Tortona and Piacenza, nearly in (fp 
' Poſition in which it was fix weeks before, and {y 
the ſame object, namely, to prevent the jundtin 
of the two French armies. There was no longe 
not merely a ſtep, a march to loſe, but an hour i 
all theſe forced marches, an hour's delay enſured h 
the French generals that ſucceſs, the hope of which 
muſt have appeared chimerical. 

On the 17th, General Macdonald, who had ben 
joined by General Victor, advanced from Piacem 
towards S/. Giovanni, a village ſituated two leagus 
from Piacenza, upon the left bank of the little ri 
Tidone, behind which General 0/ had retired 
having placed upon the Trebia his advanced poſh 
which were driven in. At the beginning of th 
action, General Melas with his advanced guar 
arrived to the relief of General Ort. Macdonall 
who had led on a column along the chauſſee of th 
caftle of St. Giovanni, was endeavouring with hi 
right wing to cut off the left of the Imperialiſts, a 
to take poſſeſſion of the chauſſee of the Po, which 
the road to Pavia, in order to ſurround the cent 
of the poſition of General Melas, who had take 
the command of it, and his cammunication wit 
the forces that were following him: this firſt attad 
was ſuſtained by the Auſtrians. O's diviſion 
and part of Frolich's, maintained the poſition ti 
the arrival of General Suwarrow with a fron! 
advanced guard of Ruſſian troops; the battle he 
came general ; night came on, when the French 

retreated 
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retreated, taking tl their route between the, Tidone 
and the T rebig. . | 
Next day, the 18th, General 8 baving 
collected all his troops, made diſpoſitions | for bring» 
ing on a deciſive engagement with General Mac- 
donald, who, 0 on his part, prepared to receive him, 
and drew up. his y in order of battle upon the 
leſt hank of the Trebia. The allies formed four 
columns; the felt, or left column, on the fide of 
the Ve, was to, march by Calendano to Ponte di 


in the 
and ſq 
Unction 
longe 
hour in 
ured th 


f which 


ad ber 


Digg 


agg Mera; the ſecond, following the chauſſte to the 
tle rw right of 7 was alſo intended to march to 
* Ponte. di Aera; the. third to Vaccari : theſe three 
4 poſi columns were compoſed of Ruſſian troops; the 
of th fourth, which confiſted, of the diviſions of Ort and 
4 gra Frolich, was to proceed to Rippalta, and St. Giorgio, 
hl in order to ſurround the leſt wing of the French, 
„ of th Theſe diſpoſitions, and the neceGity o of giving the 
with l troops a little reſt, occaſioned the attack to be 
ils m. deſerred till five o' clock in the aſternoon; in 
ich pie of the unfavourableneſs of the ground, the 


columns had arrived i in preſence of the F rench Nite: 
there was no longer any other 1 manceuvre than a 


1e cent 
d taket 


wor furious onſet along the whole front of the two 
ſt attac ies; the French were beaten, and loſt, this 
4:vifs I Fecond field of battle aſter an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
tion hich coſt both ſides a great deal of blood. | 

+ firom General Macdonald, however, did not re-enter 


Piacenza ; he retired behind the left bank of the 
Trebia, intending to, hazard another attack upon 
| 44 the 


attle be- 
French 


etreated, 
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the troops of General Skwarrow, whoſe infantry, L | 
particular, was exhauſted with fatigue. | ; 

On the following day, the 19th, General Miz. 
donald, who was thought to be in full retreat, in 
his turn attacked the allied army with the greateſ 
impetuoſity ; he at firſt drove in all the advanced 
poſts upon the Trebia, detached one of his column 
acroſs tne Po, at the mouth of that” river, at the 
ſame time that another column alſo paſſed the 
Trebia, in order to turn the right flank of Genen 
Suwarrow, whole troops were almoſt taken by fur. 
priſe. General Nelas ſuſtained the firſt attack 
with the Auſtrian cavalry, commanded by Prine: 
de Lichtenſtein, who in theſe different actions hal 
ſour horſes killed under him; the laughter wa 
dreadful, and the whole country from San Gira 
to Piacenza, between the Tidone and the Trehi 
was firewn with dead; in fact, the latter river wa 
covered with them. The Poliſh legion of Dm 
browſky being ſurrounded by the Ruſſians, forme 
a ſquare, defended itſelf deſperate] y, and was almol 
entirely cut to pieces.” In ſpite of theſe effori 
Macdonald's army having ſuffered conſiderably, w 
forced to recroſs the Trebia. 

During the night which followed this hid 
of battle, Macdonald re-entered Piacenza, which it 
evacuated the next day ; - he was "obliged to leant 
there near 3000 wounded, among whom vt 
four generals, Rigcu, Salm, Olivier, and Chantvi 


General Macdonald himſelf had received two ci 
| a wit 
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with a ſabre from a Hungarian huſſar, and Gene- 
tal Vidor was likewiſe wounded. 

;General Macdonald made his retreat in goed 
order in two columns, one of which took the high 
road to Parma, and the other went along the foot of 
he mountains. He thus made a feint to direct his 
oute towards: Modena, and to wiſh to return into 
[uſcany, to bis camp, at P j/toia ; but he took poſt 
it Forwovo, and aſcending the valley of Taro, fol- 
owed the road to. Sefri, in order to re-enter the 
ate of Genoa and effect his junction. Generals 


by fur: 

12 e and Hohenzollern, whoſe corps he 
Prine | diſperſed; in his, march to Piacenza, joined 
4 hal och other at I . yp marched in purſuit of 
hier wa RP bandit ed 
+ Giovan  Geperal. Suroue?: ce, by the 3 * his march, 


nd the vitoryhe gained at the battle of San Giuli- 
wo; bad. repaired, the fault of having divided his 
prees by iſolaed operations, which had given Mac- 
nald time amoſt to complete the moſt difficult 
at,. and to reach without obſtruction, the 
8 weſſes, pitions, and reinforcements that had 
publed hi reſources. If it were a premeditated 
ſign on che part of General Suwarrow, it may 
laid, nat fortune juſtified his temerity. It has 
en ſeen; that with leſs activity, and without this 
ae. march, the combined meaſures of 
w French generals did not leave him the 
ance of victory; he would haye found them 
ite: at Voghera, where he would not have been 
2 2 able 
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able to throw himſelf between them Without enday 
ering the fate of his army. ann 
5 In 110. While With all his forces Be was attack. 
ing and beating Macdonald's army Uupdn the 7. 2 
General Norbum, After having gr on towark 
Bobbis a moos i defachitient, cothmarided by Gem 
ral L Poype, marched olit of the ſtate of Cn 
as out of an intrenched camp, with a French ai 
| freſh for the field, and reinforced'to about: 5,00 
men : he proceeded towards Trina, by La ** 
thetta, Gavi, and NI. 
We have not yet received: any detailed accout 
of the events which have täken place neat th 
latter city. From the report of General Malin 
appears that General Bellegarde has ſuffered f 
and that he has retired to the '&her ſide bf l 
Bormida, only to cover the blöckate of Aleſlink 
in greater ſecurity ; on the contraty, to judge im 
the letter of General Dgolles, writen from Þ 
head-quarters at Tbrtola, and datel the 21! 
June, the Abffriatis, after having ben rephlil 
and driven from their pofitions of dun Chiu 
'Caſſoii Mm, Grando, and Shiuett, liuve, n order 
cover themſelves; been ſorbed td cioſs he Bin 
With precipitation. What is very bertel inte 
well known, and from the Fiflutrafactil «hit 
it is affirmed, "Marſhal Surwatrrow has exfrefſed 
General Bellegarde, is, that General Moeau | 
| obtained a conſiderable advantag ; the fie 
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of which had been the raiſing of the > Mlockinds 10 
the citadel of Torlona. | UTE 
General Swvarrow, profiting 15 his i ey 
purſued Macdonald beyond Piacenzu, intendiug to 
wait for him upon the Taro, and, calling in he 
corps of Hohenzollern and n to ſurround Tk 
on this fide of the mountains. 2 
On the 22d the head- quarters of the allies" were 
at Nortnxuola, between Piatenzã and Parma, upon 
the little river Oughu When General Srpurrote 
received intelligence of General Morear's ſucceſs 
aig the corps under General Hellegarde, he 
abandoned the purſuit of Aucdomuid's army, which 
ge intrufted to General. Ost, and ſet out on the 
230 with the greater part of his army, in order to 
go and meet General - Moreaz and ſtop his career. 
is counter- march was no leſs rapid tlian the 
preceding ones; on the evening of the 24th, Gene: 
fal'MeJas with an advanced guard was at Strudella, 
between Piacenza and Voglera; he there received 
the account of the ſpeedy reduction of the citadet 
& Turin. The fire of upwards of 300 pieces of 
cannon had been opened on the 18th, and theſe 
were ſo well ſerved, that as early as the 2otli the 
fire of the beſieged was filenced, a great number 
of artillery· officers and gunners were killed, and the 
magazines deſtroyed. Fiorella, the cominandet, 
deſired to capitulate, and he obtained terms ſimilar 
to thoſe which had been granted'to the garriſons of 
Mipn and Ferrara, This unexpected event was, 


2 at 
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at that moment, ſo much -the more important ig 
the Allies, as General Kaim's, corps having become 
diſpoſable, was already in march, in order to join 
tho grand army, and on the 23d had reached 
Caftel Nuovo di Scrivia. Theſe. efforts, and this 
aQivity in the defenſive plan of operations of the 
French generals, who, had not yet received the 
reinforcements they expected from France, induced 
General. Sictvarroto to haſten, from! all quarters the 

junction of his forces. General Fukaſſewich: had 
orders. to draw near; flie column of Ruſſan 
auxiliaries, lately arrived upon the banks of the 
Adige, was ordered to quicken its march; laſily 
the army which was forming, ſlowly in the king: 
dom of Naplcs, and had before it only a fey 
iſolated poſis ſtill occupied! by - Macdonald's, laſt 
gar guard, was ſummoned to march without lob 
of time towards Upper Italy. Marſhal Suwarrou's 
army, being reinforced; by the corps under General 
Haddick, conſiſts, according to the Jateſt accounts 
of 60,000 men, while that of General Moreau 
not more than 20,000. Accordingly the latter has 
been obliged to fall back towards the river of Gen, 
after having, on the 25th, ventured a freſh attack 
againſt Generals Bellegarde and Kain. The report 
ſpread, and which appeared, very, probable, that 
fome bloody battles had becn ſought on the 28th, 
29th, and goth, in the cnvirons of Gavi, has not 
been confirmed at this moment (the 28th of den 
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af leaſt no mention is made of them in the lateſt 
news from Vienna. 

There is likewiſe a very great e reſpect- 
ing the projects of General Macdonald, who, aſter 
baving ſent back to Moreau General Victor's divi- 
fion, which defiled by the valley of the Taro, 
appears to Have an intention of defending Tuſcany, 
or, if attacked by ſuperior force, of again retreating 
to Rome and the kingdom of Naples, where the 
new republic had continued to ſupport itſelf ſince 
the retreat of the French army, : 

Beſides, there being no official accounts what- 
ever of theſe latter events, it would be contrary to 
the plan we have propoſed to hazard conjectures 
relative to thoſe facts which we have engaged to re- 
late, under gvery circumſtance, with the moſt rigid 
correctneſs, It is, therefore, our intention in our 
next number to refer to them, as well as to reſume 
the narrative of the operations in Switzerland and 
upon the banks of the Rhine, whither every thing 
announces that, on both ſides, conſiderable forces 
are upon the point of being ſent. 
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HE efforts of the French armies to defend their 
conqueſts in Italy, and to maintain their ground 
in Switzerland, could not but delay their retreat 
upon the frontiers, and give time for ſending thither 
the reinforcements and fuccours indiſpenſable for 
the ſupport of troops weakened by jo many battles. 
It vas no longer poſſible to change the plan, and 
it was not alone the inferiority of the firength, 
but even the poſition of the armies that prevented 
ſuch a change. Both in Switzerland and in Italy, 
the French generals diſputed the ground inch by 
inch, againſt ſuperior forces, and againſt troops 
better provided with reſources of every ſort; per- 
haps they would even have reſumed the offenſive, 
tad their infantry and their cavalry, which had 
AA been 
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been” recruited ahdFerounted, bee at onde ae 
to equal the numerical force of the Allies, By 
partial ſucceſſes could not have counterbalance 
the diſadvantage of the want of 'connexion and of 
exterior communications between the armies of 
the republic, ſpread over the eaſtern frontiers of 
France. . + 

Such were the firſt effects, but let us examine 
the cauſes of an aggreſſion, -hazarded with inade. 
quate means, which expoſed the Directory t 
reverſes more important and more deciſive thay 
any poſſible ſucceſſes they had promiſed them- 
ſelves. Experience has ſhewn, that the conf. 
quences of their improvidence could not bg r. 
trieved either by the daring and ſkill of the French 
. or by the bravery of the troops. 

We entreat the reader not to conſider this as a 
undifinguiſhing and faſtidious panegyric of the 
victors and vanquiſhed,” and ſtill much leſs as the 
reſult of that ſpirit of prejudioe, which it ſcem 
impoſſible to reſiſt, and the keen critigiſm d 
hich will: impute every thing to men, -or- ever 
tmug to ſortune. If we appear to have attribuicd 
too great a ſhare to the nature ofothings,; that is 
to the! reſpective ſituations of the French ant 
allied armies, and their numericab proportion; and 


3f we ſhould be accuſed © of having trenchei 
upon the portion due to genius; we ſhould anſwer 
that our conviction of the progreſs and improve. 


ment of the art of _ and of its means, parti 
| cular!; 
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cularly in this laſt campaign, leads us to think, 
nat there never were fewer faults committed, 
never at leaſt were they ſo well ade: ſo quickly re- 
paired ; never werd ſo. many adrantages derived 
from the phyſieal and moral powers of man; ne- 
ver, alas! were there more talents * in 
the art of deſtruction. F 

In the firſt part of this hiſtory, we have demon- 

ſtrated, that at the moment when forces equal to 
thoſe of the French, upon the Adige, and ſupe- 
rior, upon the Danube, had bent the wings of their 
armies, and confined to the entrance of the Ty- 
rol the centre of their line of operations, all the 
topographical advantages were on the fide of the 
Imperialiſts. In Italy, Suwarrowv graſped at them 
with ardour and precipitation ; while in Switzer- 
land, the Archduke availed himſelf of them with 
more prudence and caution. 
We cannot cafily perſuade ourſelves, that Swit- 
zerland, a country full of mountains, divided in 
a line parallel to the frontier of France, as if into 
ſo many intrenchments, where art ſo eaſily per- 
ſectionates the barriers of nature, can be of no 
advantage to France in a war become defenſive ; 
nevertheleſs, nothing is more true; and the para- 
dox difappears if we confine ourſttves to the general 
reſult of the operations. 

As it is indiſpenſable to cover the ſouth, eſpe- 
cially- when threatened by an invaſion, which 
may be ſupported by a great naval force, the army 
A A 2 deſending 
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defending Picdmont, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
the exterior frontier of France; cannot abandon 
its beſt and moſt uſeful retreat, the Col di Tenda 
and courſe. of the Var. If this army be beaten, 
and forced to quit the plain and intrench itſelf in 
ad vantageous poſitiong it muſt ceaſe to be co- 
vered by the back of the mountains of Valais. 
There lies the danger; then it is that the ad. 
vantages of the inviolability of the territory of the 
Swiſs cantons, of which we have beſore ſpoken, 
are obvious, and muſt excite the regret, as they 
multiply the embarraſſments of that government, 
which was unacquainted with their | importance, 
The defence of , Dauphiny even, when by the 
poſſeſſion of Savoy the barrier is carried beyond 
the courſe of the Bere, and confined between the 
little Sz. Bernard and Mount Cenis, becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. It is no longer ſo intimatch 
connected with the defence of Provence, that ob- 
je& being leſs important than the neceſſity of 
keeping the greateſt body of forces within reach 
of the centre of the line of the frontiers, and of 
ſupporting the army that is defending Switzerland, 
For the tame reaſons, the latter cannot, advance and 
long maintain its principal ſupport, that of its 
right wing in the Upper Valais, becauſe it is to 
the leſt, at the other extremity. of Switzerland, at 
Baſle and Huwunguen, that the frontier is the 


weakeſt, and that the confequences of an irruption 
would be the moſt ſerious. 


Thus, 
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Thus, however firong may be the defence of 
Switzerland, from the moment that it ceaſes to be 
connected with offenſive operations on the part 
of the French in Germany and in Italy, it obliges 
them to parcel out their forces; it neceſſitates a 
connexion, and movements upon the flanks of the 
armies, from the Rhine to the Mediterranean; it 
ſorces them to place troops in ſituations 'the 'moſt 
unfavourable, and the moſt expenſive for the 
formation of magazines, and for the conveyance 
of proviſions and military ores of every ſort. 

The rapid change of fortune experienced by the 
French armies had no other cauſe than this change 
of the ſcene and theatre of the war; and it will 
ceaſe to excite aſtoniſhment, if the frontiers of the 
north of France be compared with thoſe which the 
armies are defending at this day. 

That iron frontier, as the Engliſh call it, be- 
tween the Rhine and the Channe?, has an extent 
twice as ſmall as that of the frontiers to the caft. 
That line of fortreſſes, of'the firſt importance, con- 
nected with each other, and ſupported by ſortreſſes 
of the ſecond rank, forming, in the intervals be- 
tween the firſt, a ſecond, and even, in a great many 
places, a third line, offered inappreciable reſources; 
it covered and facilitated the movements, and al- 
lowed whole faces of this vaſt intrenchment to be 
ungarriſoned, in order to reinforce thoſe parts 
which were more warmly attacked. Opinion 
even augmented this ſtrength beyond its. reality. 

7 In 
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In 1794 the Allies had forced the barrier, and they 
ſtopped beſore fortreſſes of the ſecond line, the 
defence of which gave the French time to form a 
new army, and reſume offenſive operations. 
Generals may with confidence try the chance 
of conqueſt, and endeavour to transfer the theatre 
and the burden of war into an enemy's country, 
when they are backed by ſo ſolid a rampart as fucl 
a frontier affords ; for, in cafe of a check, they do 
not run a riſk equal to that to which they ſubject 
the enemy, and this is the only rule that ſhould 
be followed ; it is a real proof of good plans of 
eampaigns, traced out for armies of nearly. equal 
force. bs t | bein 
But the plan of the preſent campaign, ſuch a 
laid down by the Directory, reſerved no advan- 
tage for defenſive operations; and if the. firſt at. 
tack failed, the generals of the three French at- 
mies had no longer any means of acting in con- 
cert, and neceſſarily and ſucceſſively fell into the 
meaſures of the Allies. It is in this ſenſe, we ſay, 
that this great enterpriſe on the part of the Di- 
rectory, which would have been bold and bnl- 
liant, if its execution had been attended with 
means proportionate to its extent, was nothing but 
an inſtance of great temerity, if they could em- 
ploy. in it only forces inferior to thoſe which they 
pretended to ſurround from the firſt, marching d 
their troops, by detaching them from the Tyrol, 
the only rampart that covered the hereditary ſtates 
The 
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The defence of the eaſtern frontiers of France 
can by no means be concentrated; and a line of 
about two hundred leagues, almoſt, ſtraight, and 
the different parts of which do not flank cach 
other, muſt be occupied from north to ſouth. 
The chain of the Jura and Vosges mountains, which, 
in the ſole event of the inviolability of the Swiſs ter- 
ntory, bars the moſt important part of that vaſt ſron- 
tier, requires, on the contrary, when the ſeat of war 
has been carried into Switzerland, the maintenance 
of an army which ſhould be ſo much the ſtronger, 
as it ought to be ſufficient for its own protection, and 
compenſate for the want of fortified places. It is 
well known, that, in order to develop a ſyſtem of 
defence, the general nature of the country to which 
it is applied, muſt be ſach, that the party inferior 
in point of number and reſources, can concentrate its 
wings; and occupy the chord of the arc, upon which 
it ſorces the oppoſite and ſuperior party to ſpread, 
and conſequently to weaken its means of attack. 
This it is impoſſible to execute from | Lyons to 
Hininguen between the Rhone and the Rhine, il the 
army deſtined to cover that frontier, and the heart 
and the richeſt part of France, be once compelled 
to evacuate Switzerland, and to take * boſi- 
tions in the Jura mountains. 

And in this defence of the limits 3 France 
and Switzerland, the French are not only deprived 
of the advantage, which ſhould be moſt prized 
ee Ul 
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m this kind or war, that ef multiplying iti 
ſtrength by movements, and of oppoſing one come 
to ſeveral ; but this advantage turns to the have 
of the already ſuperior enemy. L 
Were it neceſſary to prove this aſſertion, by 
looking at the map it will be feen that Savoy, al. | 
though it be in a great meaſure wedged. into the 
frontier- of France, is however 'adherent only 2 
long as Valuis and the line of the lakes are oc 
cupied by the French armies. But in the ſuppo- 
fition which we have engaged to develop, that 
of the paſſive and abſolute defence of the frontien 
of France in reſpect to Switzerland, all that pan 
of Savoy beyond the conrſe of the Here being 
penetrated in every quarter, after the entire em. 
cuation of the Swiſs territory, would undoubtedly 
be abandoned. The ancient and excellent frontier 
of Dauphiny would infallibly'be preferre@ to thit 
extreme frontier of Savoy, which is much too 1 
mote, aud the defence of which could no longer 
be connected with that of the courſe of the Rhon, 
from Geneva to Lyons. From that time all ther 
communications through Piedmont being open 
and well connected, the allies could ſo much the 
more eafily conceal their defigns, and the attach 
combined between their armies of Switzerland and 
of Italy, as they would be in a manner united, and 
could communicate with each other, at leaſt # 


expeditiouſly as the two French armies did before 


the cvacuation of Piedmont; while the latte 
35 2 would 
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would be forced to ſpread, upon à ral far too 
much extended, the Ab of — we Have juſt 
demonſtrated. * 

However eager we may be to reſutne our nat- 
tative, which we have for a while ſuſpended, we 
have been obliged to bring to this concluſion” the 
demonſtration of the fatal conſequences of the im- 
providence imputed to the Directory, that go- 
verned the republic at the beginning of this cam- 
paign. The laſt important events of which we 
have given an account [Switzerland exacily di- 
vided between the French and the Auſtrians, ſince 
the recent ſueceſs of the Archduke at Zurich; the 
evacuation of Italy, decided by Satvarrow's victory 
over Macdonald at San Giuliano, ti6twithſtanding 
his deſperate retreat, and the ſkilful diverſion ex- 
ecuted by Moreau in the rear of the allied army] 
coincided with the new revolution which took 
place in the government of the republic. Strictly 
adhering to our plan, and mode of obſervation, 
and without ſuffering our attention to be diverted 
from the military point of view by the moſt re- 
markable 'political events, we ſhall here notice 
only ſuch of theſe as properly belong to the ſub- 
ject of which we treat, namely, the object and the 
conduct of the war.—As the members of the two 
Councils, who attacked the Directors, drew their 
principal grievances from that part of the admini- 
tration, and from the reverſes experienced by the 
armies, we could not either better appreciate them, 
B B O 
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or . better We Gy the motives of the new military 
diſpoſitions, than by the preceding reflections, I, 
for inſtance, we conſider the formation of tw, 


new French armies, that of the Alps and that 


of, the Rhine, it will be {een that the conſequence 
of a weak and inſufficient general ſyſtem of de- 
fence were already felt, and that no time was loſ 


in repairing them, It will be remarked, that na: 


der to connect the different parts of the eaſter 
frontiers, and not to weaken that of the centre, the 
French meant to oppoſe three armies, thoſe of 
Switzerland, of the Alps, and of Italy, to the two 
armies of the Archduke and Suwarrow. 

Me might, without incurring the 1 of 
negligence, here anticipate events, and rapidly paß 
over ſome unimportant facts in Switzerland, which 
filled an interyal of upwards of ſix weeks from the 
capture of Zurich, and of about a month in Italy 
from the ſurrender of the citadel of Turin and the 
battle of San Giuliauo. We purpoſe, however, to 
give theſe details in a few words, before we reſum 
our narration. It will be more ſatisfactory to out 
readers if we firſt explain how both ſides profited 
by this ſort. of compulſive truce ; how much ardour 
the government of the republic and the coaleſce 
powers diſplayed in repairing their loſſes; what 
hopes each attached to the arrival of expedtel 
reinforcements, and to the development of med 
tated plans; and w hat was at thy beginning of the 
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223 of Auguſt the reſpective Krenn of t he 
armies, : 

Fe cabinet of 6 Läbe bb N the Directors 
who had declared war in the month of March, had 

not thought it was poſſible that the firſt" "reverſes, 
occafioned by a preſumptuous ignorance of the 
real ſtrength of the republic, wodld, in leſs than 
three months, involve the loſs of all their conquefts 
in Haly; and that the entire chain of the great 
Alps; recently added to the natural defence of the 
frontier of France, would, as we have already 
ſnewn, tend only to weaken the: whole* of that 
defence, and attract the efforts oft the Armies of 
the coalition to the part of that very frontier, 
where, in every point of view, the danger would be 
the greateſt. 

"The two Imperial courts (foppiing even that 
they had already fixed the baſis of their plan of 
operationo) had not forefeen that ſo wide a field 
would at firſt be opened to them; and that, never- 
theleſs, the French generals and troops, having no 
longer any hopes of there maintaining their ground, 
would exert as much ſkill and perſeverance in de- 
ſending themſelves, and in ſeeking and prolonging 
unequa] battles, that it might be ſaid,” that on the 
fide of the French there exiſted no other — no 
other intereſt, than the glory of arms. 

Neither of the two parties had been able to calcu- 
late their means'and their reſources fora ſo unheard- 
of conſumption | of men, horſes, and proviſions, 
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2nd flores.of every, ſort. The, anti that 
had been prepared in Hungary, Auſtria, and Bohe. 
mia, and. ſucceſſively. ſent to the two Imperia 
armies, were not ſufficient to keep the corps con. 
plete.. The ſecond auxiliary Ruſſian diviſion of 
11,000 men, which wander into lau by the ney 


27 "th of 5 fearcely filled. the yacancies occa. 
aged by the firſt hattles of this memorable can. 
Page. . The French government had exhauſted 
their depits, particularly, thoſe of their cayalry, It 
1 7 have required entire corps, freſh and ft 


or ſervice, to, relieve in the armies thoſe that 
had ſuffered moſt ; and the Directory could ſend 
thither only recruits, raiſed. with much, difficulty, 

In proportion as they were forced, to diminiſh thei 
interior army, the executive power became enſee- 

bled i in their, hands, In preſenting themſelves in 
the queſtion, of peace. or war, as. the; ſole arbiters of 
the deſtinies of the republic, the Directory had 
| taken upon themiplves the whole reſponſibility of 
events. It is doubtful whether ſucceſſes would 
haye ſupported. them, but it is certain that reverſcs 
rujned them. This; reminds us of that beautifl 
maxim of Tacitus: Hic eſt bellorum peſſima conditio; 
Rro/pera. omnes ibi e, aulverſe. wo Joh unpu- 
tantur. 

be epoch. ak this. 1 in the French 
government was preciſely that of the laſt battles 
fought in Italy by Ae and Mareau, to which 
ſucceeded 
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ſueceeded the fort of truce we have 3 men- 
tioned. * 

- The Allies might certainly have turned this com- 
motion to account; the moment of ſo conſiderable 
à change would have been more favourable than 
any other to their enterpriſes; they could neither 
have ſorgotten the leſſons taught them by theit 
own experience, nor have been ignorant of the 
effects of this laſt eriſis; but they were then at no 
point ready to act offenſively, and together. If we 
except the beſiegers and the befieged of Mantua, 
and the tb main bodies of the armies of the Arch- 
duke and Maſſena, which, ſtrongly intrenched upon 
the: two banks of the Limmat, were teciprocally 
watching each other within gun- ſhot, all the reſt 
of the French and allied armies were in motion. 
The month of July, during which period events 
are generally developed, plans ripen, and deciſive 
blows-are ſtruck, paſſed, on both ſides, like an 
interval between two campaigns; and the intereſt 
of Europe increaſed in proportion to the new pre- 
parations. 

The principal body 4 tha army of l 
dæwarroto, commanded under him by General 
Melas, conſiſted of about 32,000 men, and was 
formed of nearly an equal number of Ruſſians and 
| Auſtrians, When be had detached General O7“ 
diviſion to purſue Macdonald's army in Tuſcany, 
bc marched towards 7or/ona, in order to compel - 


Moreau 
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Moreau to re-enter the Genoeſe territory 1 the 
paſs of the Bocchetta. 

This main body of the army having Joined the 
corps under General Bellegarde between Toriom 
and Aleſſandria, and being reinforced by Genera} 
Kaim's diviſion, after the capture of the citadel of 
Turin, formed a total of ha 2Þe 4 ant _ 
poſable men. f 
General V Aa ble 8 and cal havin 
approached the dutchy of Montferrat, thoſe” corps 
left in the environs of Coni and in the upper vallies; 
the different poſts, communications, and garriſons, 
employed probably from 18 to 20, ooo men. 

General Haddich's corps, which, following thatof 
General Bellzgarde, had deſcended by Mount &, 
Gothard as far as Milan, conſiſted of 12,000 men. 

Generals Ot, Klenau, and Hohenzollern, caſter 
having forced the remains of Macdonuld's army to 
entirely evacuate Tuſcany, muſt, with the ſaccour 
they had received either from General Xray, or 
directly from Venice, have brought back to * 
grand army 25, ooo men. 

Aſter the reductions we have here winked to 
make, the new auxiliary Ruſſian 1 * be 
reckoned at 8000 men. 

Laſtly, if during this junction the city of Mantu 
fell into the hands of the Allies, General Kray was 
to rejoin the grand army, and march to the line of 
operations with the whole of the beſieging army, 
recruited by the reinforcements arrived from the 

I Tyrol. 
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Tyrol. We think we may eſt imate tliis reinforce · 
ment at 25, ooo men: and if the firength of this 

beſieging army appears inferior to the ordinary 
proportion, and inſufficient on account of the ex- 
tent of ground required to be occgpied for inveſt- 
ing that place, and of the development of the 
attacks, it is becauſe General Kray found in the 
ardour of the inhabitants of the country for doing 
duty at his poſts, and executing his works, ſuch re- 
ſources, that with 25,000 effective men he carried 
on a fiege which would have required * of 
40,000 

We 8 have reaſon to think that, about 
the 15th of Auguſt, General Suwarrow was pre- 
paring to re- open the campaign upon the frontiers 
between France and Piedmont, with an army of 
about 140, ooo men; and if we add to it the Sardi- 
nian troops that had been re-eſtabliſhed and re- 
organized with a great deal of activity; the Ciſal- 
pines, who had imitated tlie defection of Lahotze, 
their general, and had followed him to the ſiege of 
Ancona; the inſurgents organized at Arezzo in 
Tuſcany, and thoſe of the Imperial fiefs and of 
Piedmont ; it will be ſeen that this maſs might ſtill 
furniſh very conſiderable reſources, in which we 
have not even compriſed the ſuccours of the Eng- 
liſh and Neapolitans. 

A part of this grand army of Italy, which we 
here ſuppoſe to be entirely diſpoſable, was deſtined 
to act upon the frontiers of Savoy and Switzerland, 
in 
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in order to turn the right wing of Maſſena's army, 
and make way for the Archduke's left, which was 
ſtopped upon the courſe of the Reuſ, and in front 
of the Unterwald mountains, as it had been in the 
Griſons, towards the ſources of the Rhine. 

The Archduke, who had experienced the advan. 
tage of the movements concerted between the two 
armies, bad not contented himſelf, as he had done 
in his head-quarters-at Szockach, with waiting with 
all his forces in his camp at Zurich, for the mo- 


ment when the right wing of the French, which 


had been turned and ſhaken, ſhould permit him to 
hazard a general attack. He had not heſitated to 
weaken his own left, in order to reinforce General 


| Suwarrow's right; the two corps of Generals Belle. 


garde and Huddict, which be ſent into Italy (con- 
fiſting of about 27, ooo men), formed at leaſt a third 
of his army in Switzerland. This was the whole of 
his left wing, which he replaced from his centre, 
keeping in check the main body of Maſſenu's army, 
and profiting by all the natural * of his 
poſttion. 

According to the . and approximating 
eſtimate, which we have preſented at the beginning 
of this work, of the reſpective ſtrength of the 


French and Imperial armies at the opening of the 


campaign, the Archduke, without including Gene- 
tal Sztarray's corps of obſervation, had under his 
command, between the Dinube and the frontier 
of the Tyrol, about 90, ooo men. No doubt ſome 
a diſtant 
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diſtant corps, or which were not yet ready, might 
have joined this army; but it is too probable that 
theſe reinforcements, and thoſe continually fur- 
niſhed from the dpd of corps, would ſcarcely have | 
made up for the loſſes ſuſtained. General Sztar- 
ray's corps, which was at firſt ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of about 20,000 men, muſt, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to circumſtances, and fince the retreat of the 
French into their fortreſſes on the Lower Rhme, 
have reinforced the right of the Auſtrian army in 
Switzerland. 

Theſe conjectures lead us to think that, after 
having detached Generals Bellegarde and Haddick 
to Italy, the Archduke had not in Switzerland, 
even reckoning his detachments and his poſts 
upon the right bank of the Rhine, more than 
60,000 men. He expected 26,0c0 Ruſſians, who 
had defiled through Prague between the 15th and 
the 2oth of July, and who, as they marched by 
Ratiſbon and Augſburg, were to reach the Rhine 
about the middle of Auguſt. 

The left wing of the A4rchduke's army was alſo to 
receive a ſew reinforcements from the Tyrol ; ſome 
were arrived from the interior of Germany during 
the ſtate of inactivity of the camp at Zurich; laſily, 
efforts were made to increaſe the corps of the Swiſs, 
and England laviſhed her gold for that purpoſe; 
but all the hopes which the Auſtrians had conceived 
from the ardour and courage of the corps aſſembled 
by the drave veteran, S!eiger, the aveyer or magiſ- 
e trate, 
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trate, and from the inſurrection of the little cantons 
againſt the French, had; not been realized.. 80 
much blood had been ſpilt ſince the invaſion, ſo 
much miſery had preyed upon the inhabitants of this 
unfortunate country, that thoſe who ſurvived upon 
its ruins, overwhelmed by the weight of misfor. 
tune, no longer poſſeſſed their former energy; 
they felt not the cauſe of their ancient liberties, 
and ſought not their- triumph in gigantic battles, 
fought between armies more numerous than the 


maſs of the population of ſeveral countries, and t9 


which the vaſt encloſure of their proud barriers did 
not afford ſufficient ſcope. 

We believe we are nearly correct in eſtimat— 
ing at 100,000 effective men, the allied army 
aſſembled and ready to act in Switzerland, under 
the orders of the Archduke, about the 15th of 
Augult. 

The remainder of the auxiliary Ruſſian army, of 
from 40 to 45,000 men, formed a reſerve in Bohe- 
mia; at Ratiſbon the levy of the contingents of tle 
Empire was iaſtened, and it could be already fore- 
ſeen that theſe forces, united to Genetal Sztarrays 
corps of obſervation, might be aſſembled upon the 


 Loxwer Rhine, and form an army of about 50,000 


men. 

Thus the total number of the forces of the coal. 
tion, which, before the month of September, were 
to act upon the eaſtern frontiers of France, amount- 
ed to 300,000 men. 


The 
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The formation was announced of a new Ruſ.- 
fan army, deſtined: to furniſh, alternately, rein- 
ſorcements to the auxiliary army of Italy, and to 
that of Germany. 

The general plan of the Allies was to receive its 
completion by the execution of a powerful diverſion 
towards the north. of France. We ſhall not delay 
giving an account of the immenſe preparations of 
this expedition, concerted between England and 
Ruſſia, and the details and various circumſtances 
of which will give us occaſion to retrace to the eyes 
of our readers thoſe of the maritime operations 
which, till the preſent epoch, can have excited 
only a feeble intereſt. It is enough for us, in this 
general picture, to obſerve that the Engliſh cabi- 
net, whoſe plans had been momentarily diſcon- 
certed by the unexpected failing of the Breſt fleet, 
after having ſoon ordered it to be followed and 
watched in the Mediterranean, by a force at leaſt 
equal to the French and Spanith fleets combined, 
had at their diſpoſal the navigation of the ocean, 
and prepared their attacks not only with the confi- 
dence of ſuperiority, but with the moſt perfect 
ſecurity. | 

The combined army deſtined for the expedition 
which threatened Holland and all the coaſts of the 
channel, conſiſted of 40,000 men. 

Such was the danger that menaced the repub- 
lic. The party of violent republicans, profiting by 
theſe circumſtances, had juſt regained power, and 

C C2 reproached 
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proached the difplaced Directory with not having 
found means to avert this ſtorm. Far from pal. 
liating the perilous ſituation of their affairs, they 
gloried in it; they even exaggerated it, and in the 
excels of the evil ſought for the motives of the vio. 
lence of the remedies. The loſs of Italy, and the 
downfall of the newly founded republics, the dimi- 
nution of the armies, the want of arms and of proyi. 
fions and ſtores of every kind; all the ſufferings of 
thoſe intrepid French ſoldiers, all the diſaſters which 
followed the precipitate retreats, all the diſorders 
of the civil departments, all the horrors which 
victory had created, were revealed, and were not 
the only heads of accuſation preferred againſt the 
former government. They likewiſe imputed to it the 
misfortunes of the expedition to Egypt; the for- 
ſaken ſituation of Buonapare, the loſs of the moſt 
ancient and moſt uſeful ally of France, which 
opencd the Boſphorus and the gates of Afia to her 
rivals, and in Syria gratified the revenge of the 
Engliſh. Laſtly, to fill the meaſure of the indig- 
nation and magniſy the fears of the friends. of the 
republic, doubts were expreſſed concerning the 
fincerity of Spain, and the ſolidity of the neutrality 
of the King of Pruſſia. 

The affairs of the war, the principle of this criſis, 
thence received a ſtrong and freſh impulſe ; a new 
miniſtry was choſen, a new dillribution was made 
of the armics, and another deſtination of the gene- 
rals; the plan of defence was changed, and a pro- 

| ject 
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ject was formed. as in 1794, of reſuming offenſive 
operations upon the threatened frontier. | 

Suppoſing Moreau's army entirely fallen back to 
the county of Nice, after having collected at 
Genoa the remains of that of Macdonald, and upon 
the frontier of France the reinforcements that it 
had been poſſible to ſend to Provence, this army, 
at the time when General Joubert went to take the 
command of it, might conſiſt of from 40 to 45, ooo 
men, the wreck of a maſs of nearly 120,000. 

The bodies of troops. which occupied the for- 
treſſes, intrenchments, and paſſes of Dauphiny 
and Savoy, did not amount all together to more 
than 25,000 men, 

The principal reinforcements, the diviſions with- 
drawn from 'the Lower, Rhine, ſome freſh cavalry, 
and the greater number of the conſcripts having 
been purpoſely ſent to the army in Switzerland, 
it was generally ſuppoſed that at this period; Maſſena 
had at leaſt 60,000 men under his command. 

The effective garriſons of Straſburg, Mentz, 
Ehrenbreitſtein, and the different corps poſted along 
the Rhine as far as Duſſeldorff, are eſtimated at 
30,000 men. | 
General Brune, who commanded in Holland, 
and to whom the Batavian republic had juſt in» 
truſted the command of their army, whick had 


more than from 8 to 10,000 French troops. 


Laſtly, 


been newly organized, had not under his orders 
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Laſtly, the hors ſtationed along the coaſts of 
the channel, from the mouth of the Scheldt t, 
Breſt, under the name of the army: of Se, did 
not form in all 2 5, oo men. | 

There remained in the interior only the troops 
abſolutely neceſſary oe the . ol the republic 
government. 

The total of the ſorces of the republic really on 
foot at the end of the month of July would be, 
according to this eſtimate, 1953, ooo men. 

To theſe muſt be added 20,000 Batavian troops, 
and 3000 Spaniards employed on the coaſts, which 
makes in all 218, 00 men ſpread along the frontiers 
from Holland to the Mediterranean. 

It is: the rigorous demonſtration of this reſult, 
which we here give as'a mere fketch, that produced 
the ſpeedy levy: of every claſs of the conſcripts, and 
the reſolution of augmenting the army of the repub- 
lic to upwards of 500,000 men. This terrible mode 
of recruiting had ſucceeded in a fituation equally 
deſperate; it could be attempted only by fimilar 
means, and in the ferment of a great crifis ; but it 
was a bold experiment, the conſequences of which 
could not but confound every calculation of poli- 
tical cconomy, to ſuddenly compel another any 
of: 250,000 men to leave the territory of France, at- 
ter eight campaigns, and a conſumption of upwards 
of a million of men in the prime of life. And | 
ſhould be obſerved, that the 4.50,000 troops of the 
requiſition, which recruited or renewed the French 
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armies in 1794, had been organized, formed into 
baitalions, equipped, armed, 3 from the 
end of 1793. 

It is the uſual 8 of parties which faked 
in getting into power, or which ſeize hold of it 
again after having loſt it, to employ inſtantane- 
ou al! the ſtrength of the government, to firetch 
all the ſprings, to cauſe the change of intereſts and 
of maxims to be felt by a general impulſe, and 
to create reſources from public opinion, and the 
fear of their power. 

No forefight can reſtrain ſuch a party, at the 
moment in which it is triumphant. Abſolved from 
the cares of the paſt, and from all reſponſibility of 
the bad ſtate of affairs, it ſacrifices every preſent 
object, in order to ſecure the future. 

The phaſes of the French revolution have in this 
reſpect afforded phenomena which had never been 
obſerved concerning armies fo conſiderable, and 
the effects of which have contradicted all political 
calculations, and not untrequently alſo the teſiimo- 
mes of hiſtory 

The firſt legiſlators conſidered the formation of 
national guards, as the ſafeguard of the liberty of 
the nation, and as the moſt efficacious guarantee of 
the form of its government. They were inſtituted 
with no other views than thoſe of preſervation 
and ſelf-defence. For foreign ſervice they were 
a ſupplement, and for the interior a counterpoiſe 
to the regular forces. The legiſlative body alone 

I could, 
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could, in certain caſes, augment ar call out this 
force, the action of which was, like that of every 
public force, directed by the executive power. 

In 1791, the poſſibility of an approaching war 
occaſioned a levy of battalions of national vo- 
lunteers, by contingents in the different depart. 
ments, 

In 1793, when the monarchical governmeni 
was entirely deſtroyed, the party which had pro. 
claimed the republic, preſerved no other part of 
the inſtitution of the national guard than this mode 
of making extraordinary Jevies ; it increaſed the 
number of battalions, and this plan of ſucceffive 
levies produced that formidable army which has 
ſo much aſtoniſhed Europe. | 

In 1795, when the ſciſſion of the democratic 
party gave riſe to the eſtabliſhment of the laſi 
conſtitution, the Directory that ſucceeded the 
Committee of Public Safety in the exerciſe of 
power, ſhewed no leſs fervour to concentrate it in 
their hands. Every thing then tended to tran- 
quillity : the nation was defirous .of peace; the 
army, which had conquered ſuperabundant pledges 
for it, wiſhed and demanded it ; but the govern- 
ment was alſo anxious to ſtrengthen themſelves, 
to make themfelves famons, to render themſelves 
independent by war, and therefore carried it on 
with ardour, in ſpite of the exhanſied ſtate of 
their reſources. 'They themſelves accelerated the 
downfall of the diſcredited paper money, and ex- 

acted 
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ated. contributions in ſpecie ; they made requiſi- 
tions of men by rigorous means, ſupported by pe- 
nal laws. The valour of the troops, the ability 
of the generals, and a ſeries of wonderful ſuc- 
ceſſes, juſtified the Directory beyond their wiſhes; 
and increaſed their power beyond their hopes. 
They have ſince been reproached with being in- 
toxicated with their good fortune, with having 
forgotten its ſource, its limits, and its dangers; 
and with having hazarded the fruits of the laſt 
triamphs of the armies, in order to retain arbi= 
traty power. 

In 1799, the party that has again wreſted all 
authority from the hands of the Directory, mea- 
ſures its efforts only by its double danger. The 
new government muft with to repair the impru- 
dence of the old Directors, and, in order to offer 
and conclude; peace, to replace themſelves in the 
ſituation in which they diſdained it. Still more 
than the former, they require to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves in the interior by the ſucceſs of arms. Why 
ſhould they not try every means of reſuming of- 
ſenfive operations againſt the Allies? The difficult 
collection of ordinary contributions, and the too 
tardy method of recruiting by individual requiſi- 
tions, no longer ſufficing, recourſe has been had 
to progreſſive taxes and to conſcription, which is 


properly the organization of the levy en maſſe, pro- 


poſed to the Convention in 1793. | 
2 | The 
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The formation of battalions has been again re. 
curred to in the departments, where the great 
number of men already inured to war, who fall 
under the conſcription, and the reformed officer, 
afford facilities for collecting and ſpeedily. organiz- 
ing this ſecond army. The returns preſented off. 
cially, carry the total number of the forces, which 
the republic is to have in its pay from the month 
of October next, to from 565 to 575,000 men, 
Laſtly, in order to render theſe forces the more 
diſpoſable for foreign ſervice, and to complete the 
levy en maſſe, the Directory are again forming the 
national guard, the moveable columns of which 
will be employed in the ſervice of the interior, and 
to reinforce the. garriſons of the frontier. towns, 
Such are the efforts which the republic is to 
make to balance the cyer-increafing forces of the 
Coalition; we thall have given a complete idea of 
them, when we have added a few obſervations.upon 
the diſtribution of the armies, and the new de. 


ſtination of the generals. 


* The army of Italy was in the environs of Ge- 


noa, nearly in the ſame pofitions which Bun: 


parte had occupied before he croſſed the Apen- 


nines, in order to penetrate into the vallies of 


the Tanaro and the Bormida. The army of which 
be then took the command, was ſcarcely any 


fironger than that of Moreau, after the junction d 


Macdonald's corps; it was not better provided, 
and it ſuffered extremely from the difficulty of the 


commu- 
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communications. At length he received reinforce- 
ments by way of the county of Nice, and was not 
yet in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Genoa, and of that 
of Coni, at the defiles of the Col di Tenda, nor of 
the poſts upon the heights, Which he obtained only 
by the battles of Monte Notte and Milleſimo. In 
eſtabliſhing this fimilitude, which is very remark- 
able on account of the poſition of the French, it 
is unneceſſary for us to mention, how much more 
conſiderable, how much more formidable in every 
point of view, are at this moment the forces of 
the Allies, which are alſo between the Alps and 
the Apennines, upon the frontier of France, and 
upon the borders of the territory of Genoa (al- 
though in an offenſive ſtate), in the ſame poſts that 
they had occupied againſt Buonaparte, in order 
to prevent him from penetrating into Italy. We 
only wiſhed to ſhew, that the French in this ſitua- 
tion might ſtill, if they received conſiderable rein- 
forcements, meditate offenſive operations, and re- 
enter Piedmont. This difficult taſk bas devolved 
on General Joubert, diſgraced -under the old 
Directory, and now deſtined for the command of 
the army of Italy. Moreau is to aſſume the com- 
mand of the army which is now forming upon 
the Rhine, and which is to be oppoſed to the Ruſ- 
ſian army augmented by the contingents of the 
Empire. 

This change, which has appeared extraordinary, 
has perhaps been neceſſary, in order to prevent 
D D 2 that 
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That ſort :of — which eaſily take 


J . procally. rapport . hos ol it has wt 
1 that the organization of the new French 
army of Italy would meet with er obſtacles un. 
der a new general. 
Whatever may have been the ue of theſe 
changes, General Moreau had completed his part in 
this grand ſcene, and Marſhal $warrow would 
certainly render him this honourable. teſtimony, 
- that; when oppoſed to him, he had conſtantly ſup. 
ported his reputation _ * and enterpriſe in de. 
'fenſive war 
The Directory bad the tention: of reinforcing 

the army of General Jonbert to 750,000 men. 
General Champrionnet, who, for having endeavourel 
to curb the rapacity of the agents of the republic 
in Italy, had been ſummoned to Grenoble beſote 
-a court martial by the old Directory, had been 
entruſted with the command of an army of the 
Alps, and received orders to go and form at Gre- 
noble itſelf this army, which is to be principally 
charged with the defence of Dauphiny and Savoy, 
and to reinforce, according to eircumſtances, 7 
wings of the armies of Joubert and * 

is to confiſt of 39,000 men. 

We have alreadyſaid, that the army of Switzer: 
2b chiefly fixed the attention of the government, 
and that it was PO. to W wy to 80 ot 
90,000 men. | 8 
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The army of the Rhine, the head-quarters of 
which are eſtabliſhed at Mentz, is to confiſt oſ 
60,000 men, ſpread between Huninguen and Dufſel- 
ur. Laſtly, if we ſuppoſe that 40,000 French, 
and 20,000 Dutch troops, are diſtributed in 
Holland, in Belgium, and upon the coaſts of the 
Channel threatened by the Engliſh, we may con- 
clude, that if theſe various augmentations are 
effected, they will form a total of 320,000 men. 
But in order that the French armies may reach 
that complement, they muſt receive at leaſt 100,000 
conſcripts, over and above the reinforcements which 
it is preſumed they had already received at the 
period of the 1ſt of Auguſt. 

In terminating this retroſpect, this ſort of general 
review, the utility of which we have no doubt but 
our readers will admit, in order to enable them to 
underſtand perfectly the ſubſequent. operations, we 
offer to their ſerious reflection this afflicting reſult ; 
namely, that if to the preceding enumeration of 
the French and allied armies, be added the army of 
Buonaparte in Egypt and Syria, and that of the 
Turks which is oppoſed to it; if we reckon the 
troops embarked, the crews of more than 400 fail 
of the line or frigates, at this time equipped upon 
the Weſtern ocean, the Mediterranean, andthe Bal- 
tic; it will be found that at the end of this century, 
called that of knowledge, at the end of the golden 
age which philoſophy had promiſed us, upwards of 
1,200,000 combatants are armed againſt each other; 
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and this dreadful war (to define it by Mr. PI 


expreſſion) is a war of armed opinions. The critical 
ſtudy of hiſtory, the moſt profound inquiries into 
the nature of man and of ſociety, the principles of 
government fixed and taught as a general doctrine, 
the cultivation and the progreſs of the arts, all the 
inventions of genius, all the diſcoveries of the 
ſciences, all the perfectionated inſtruments of civi- 
lization, are, in the hands of the people of the nine. 
teenth century, engines of war, inſtruments of 
death and barbarity. It might be ſaid, that men 
have laboured ſo long to multiply their communi. 
cations only that there might be no farther obſtacle 
to the furies of war. There is no longer in Europe 
a ſingle nation that cannot ſay what Horace applied 
to the Romans : 


Qui gurges aut que flumina Iugubris 
Tenara belli? quod mare Dauniæ 
Non decolsravere cades 2 

Due caret ora cruore nitro ® 


The deſcription of theſe formidable preparations 
and of the poſition of the armies, this firſt develop- 
ment of the plan of the Allies, inſtructed, no doubt, 
as much as irritated by the remembrance of the 
defeat and diſſolution of the coalition of 1792, fix 
the mind upon general conſiderations of high in- 
portance; and it is with regret that our readers 
eager after future occurrences, will return with us 
to the details of the events which haye filled this 
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interval. But as we are deſirous of ſparing them 
inquiries and explanations, which doubtleſs would 
hereafter become neceſſary, and would clog their 
progreſs by diminiſhing the intereſt of the ſubject, 
we will not omit a fingle link of the chain. 

The almoſt incredible rapidity of General Suwar- 
7079's marches, the preciſion of the movements of 
the different corps under his orders, and, above 
all, the ſpeedy ſuccours ſent him by the Archduke, 
had diſconcerted the project of junction of the two 
French armies between the banks of the Po and 
the Apennines. 

In peruſing this part of the hiſtory of the cam- 
paign, one of the moſt fingular and moſt intereſt- 
ing ſituations of the reſpective armies that can 
poſſibly be met with, the reader will naturally 
endeavour to find out, whether General Macdonald, 
delayed by the actions of his rear guard, which 
General O-t brought on with it at every ſtep, could 
gain a march between Modena and Vogliera, where 
the junction was to take place; he will aſk whether 
Moreau could ſooner quit the ſtate of Genoa, and 
puſh forward more towards Piacenza without en- 
dangering his retreat by the Bochetta, all his means 
of ſubſiſtence, and the entire ſafety of both armies ? 
As we have pointed out the fault which General 
duwarrotm had committed in truſting to ſo great a 
chance, by the diſperſion of his forces, the fruit of 
the advantages gained by the Allies from the begin- 
aing of the campaign, we muſt alſo ſay, that on 


the 
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the fide of the French tlie want of concert in ex- 
ecuting this junction, ſo boldly conceived, appears 
to have lain with Macdonald, who was informed ot 
the poſition of the Allies, and could, perhaps, have 
more haſtened his movements after; his arrival in 
Tuſcany, while Moreau could neither ſooner quit, nor 
recede more from Genoa. But was it not ſurpriſing 
that General Macdonuld ſhould have been able 0 
come thus far, with his army quite unbroken, from 
the extremity of Italy; and that at his laſt march 
not only his junction with Moreau s army, but all 
a change of fortune, and perhaps a ſecond conqueſt 


of- Italy, ſhould be the price of the victory that 


General Suwarrow ſnatched from him, * not 

till after three bloody battles? | 
In fact, if, after having croſſed the Adda, and 
entirely ſeparated from the main body of Morear's 
army, the fortreſſes of Mantua, Ferrara, and Bologna, 
General Suwarrow had employed all his forces in 
purſuing General Ahreau, by outflanking his wings, 
it is certain that the latter would neither have been 
able to preſerve his poſition ſo long between 4 
fandria and Yalenza, nor, perhaps, even to main- 
tain his ground in the ſtate of Genoa. Whether he 
had loſt a battle, or had been forced to paſs the 
defiles of the Alps, Suwarrow might, with a corps 
mueh leſs confiderable, watch his movements and 
embarraſs his marches by the general and organized 
armament of the Piedmonteſe inſurgents, who were 
impelled to take up arms too ſoon, and who have 
always 
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always been ſupported When too late. He would 
have had time to march againſt General Macdonald, 
and to deprive him, from bis firſt outſet, of every 
hope of keeping up a communication with General 
Moreau, ſtill far lets of receiving from him reinforce- 
ments of freſh troops. 

It cannot uſtly be opjected to us, that the ſieges 
of Peſchiera, Mantua, Ferrara, and Pizzighetone, of 
the caſtles of Milan and Tortona, and of the citadels 
of Turm and Aleſſandria, employed more than half | 
of the allied army ; for far from admitting, either 
on account of the importance of any one of theſe 
ſortreſſes, or on account of their reſpective poſition, 
the neceſſity of forming and covering the ſieges of 
them, we are of opinion that it was by no means 
neceſſary to engage in thoſe undertakings ; that it 
was ſufficient to cut off their communications, to 
make a ſort of combined blockade, by occupying 
at great diſtances thoſe poſts which could prevent 
the garriſons from joining each other; we think 
that the fate of theſe fortreſſes would have been 
more ſpeedily decided in the field, by the advan- 
tages which ſo great a ſuperiority of force enſuted 
to the Allies, and that they would ſucceſſively have 
fallen into the hands of the. conqueror. Thus it 
was, that after the battle'of Turin, Prince Eugene 
obtained all at once, and by a ſingle capitulation, 
the evacuation of all the forirefſes which the French 
fill held in Italy; and that Marſhal de M<&davig 
vi was 8 from the ſrontier by a victorious 
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arwy, had no other reſource left than to accept 
this capitulation. Though General Suwarryy 
wiſhed, by particular capitulations nearly fimilar 
to that granted by Prince Eugene, to tempt the 
commanders, and accelerate the evacuation of the 
places; nevertheleſs the poſition was ſo different 
that what was fair and hononrable at a time when 
the uſeleſs defence of thoſe places would only hare 
conſumed forces valuable to France, after great re. 
verſes, has juſtly been taxed with weakneſs, when 
two armies. ſo ſtrong and active as thoſe of Moreau 
and Macdonald were ſtill in the open field, waſting 
both the time and the ſtrength of the Allies, and 
even reſuming offenſive operations. It has been 
ſeen that General Kray, whoſe talents would hare 
been more uſefully, employed in Tuſcany, being re- 
duced to ſtratagems and ſhifts, incompatible with a 
ſyſtem of offenſive war, was obliged twice to chang: 
the fiege of Mantua into a blockade, and twice to 
carry back thither his heavy artillery ; ; and it is well 
known that the garriſon of that fortreſs, the reduc- 
tion of which had been looked for aſter the bril. 
liant paſſage of the Adda, was upon the point of 
being relieved, and the blockade. raiſed, and that 
Fo le than the victory. of, Sur Giovanni, neat 

iacenxa, would have enabled the Allies to reſume 
with ſafety the operations of the ſiege. 

This is the ſecond time in the preſent century 
that the fate of Italy has been decided under the 
walls of Piacenza, The young Prince de Lichten- 
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ben, one of the moſt ſkilful of Moria Therefa's 
s, marched againſt the army commanded by . 
Marſhal de Maillebois, on the 16th of June 1746 ; 
it was compoſed of French, Spatiiards, and of a 
few Neapolitan regiments. This battle was the 
longeſt and the moſt bloody of the whole war; 
the Marſhal de Maillebois began his attack at 
break of day, and at firſt beat the left wing of the 
Imperialiſts, but his own left wing was ſurrounded ; 
and after nine hours hard fighting, during which 
the battalions reciprocally charged cach other with 
the bayonet, the French were obliged to retire 
under the walls of Piacenza, having left upon 
the field of battle upwards of 8000 men killed or 
wounded. Will .not the reader think that he is 
here again peruſing the account of the battle of San 
Giovanni, between Suwarrow and Macdonald? The 
victory of Prince de Lichtenſtein brought back the 
Milaneſe to the ſubjection of Maria, Thereſe, while 
that of Marſhal Suwarrow decided the evacuation 
of Tuſcany, 

After this bloody battle, in which near 20,00þ 
men were killed or wounded, that is to ſay, at leaſt 
a fourth of the total number of the forces, General 
Macdonald thought of nothing but ſecuring his 
retreat. This would have been very difficult, had 
General Suwarrow continued to haraſs his rear 
guard with all his army, and turned it on th&fide 
olf the mountains; while Generals Xlenau and 
Hokenzollern, who had joined between Modena 

EE 2 and 
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| ral Sumugrrom and the main body of his army ty 


and. Reggie, had attacked the French in flank any 
retarded their march; but as ſaon as the ſucceſs of 
the diverſion effected by Moreau had recalled Gene. 


the neighbourhaod of 4lefſandris, Macdonald hal. 
tened to re-enter Tuſcany, marching in two co. 
lumns, one by the road of Modena, which he fur- 
priſed on the 23d, and the-gther by Fornouo. Tbe 
right column threw ſome reinforcements into By, 
logna, and even into Fort Urbauo; and on the 
27th of June, while Moreau was ſupporting Gene. 
ral Poype's diviſion at Bobbio, in order to pro- 
tect the left wing of the army of Naples, Mas. 
donald was reſuming his old poſitions at Zac 
and at Piſtoia, where he arrived on the 28th of 
June, 0 10 
General FVictor's diviſion, after having aſcended 
the valley of the Taro, occupied with La Pope 
corps the defiles of the Apennines. From that 
moment the communication by the road called 
ta Cormcha, by Sarxana; la Spezia, Sgſtri di Li- 
vanle, and the river of the Levant, were protected; 
and Macdonald had no reaſon to fear that this lai 
outlet would be ſhut againſt him. 

The Auſtrian Generals Ott, Klzmau, and Hohen- 
2ollern, ſoon. perceived that Macdonald had left be- 


fore them only weak rear guards, which were thc 2 
more warmly haraſſed, and forced to evacuate Tout 
Modena and Bologna. Fort Urban ſtill held out, 


and 


and was not ſurrendered to General O7. tin nk 
gth of July. | 

Macdonald could no 1 Rs the ImSrial 
diviſions on the other fide of the Apennines ; the 
defetion of Lahotze, the Ciſalpine general, having 
weakened his right wing, and the progreſſes of the 
inſurgents of Arexzo, encouraged by the preſence 
. of the Engliſh reſident “, having already agitated 
the minds of the people in the capital, he reſolved 
to complete his retreat, and to entirely evacuate 
Tuſcany, * Bas tot 

Although it was more 8 an uncertainty he- 
ther the artillery and heavy baggage could be con- 
veyed by ſea from Leghorn to Genoa, on account 
of the Engliſh ſquadron cruiſing off Leghorn and 
ſcouring the coaſt, Macdonald did not hefitate to 
attempt this deſperate courſe ; and as early as the 
beginning of July-he made his'column of artillery 
and baggage. file off with a ſtrong,eſcort deſtined 
to reinforce the garriſon of Leghorn. He abandoned 
Florence, broke up his camp at Piſtoia, marched 
towards Lucca with the remainder of his army, 
then reduced to about 13 or 14,000 men, and 
began to defile through Sarzana. This march was 
very flow and very difficult, and it was not till 


there moſt active in exciting the Tuſcans to take up arms; he him- 
lelf commanded a corps of cavalry, and ſuch was the ardour of the 
inhabitants, that in it were remarked ſeveral women in military 
riding-habits, | 


towards 
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* Mr. Wyndham, who had retired to Arezzo, and who was 
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towards the end of the month of Juiy that the 
head of the column was able to reach the environ 
of Genoa. Wt 
Tuſcany was occupied almoſt in a moment by 
the Allies, joined by the Arezzo inſurgents, whoſe 
number had ſo increaſed as to form a corps of 
30,000 men, under the orders of General Ingheran, 
On the 8th of July, General Kienou's advanced 
guard entered Florence, where the revolted popy, 
lace deſtroyed all the emblems of the authority of 
the republic, and re- eſtabliſned thoſe of the old 
23 5046 
The garriſon of Zeghorn and that of Porto Fer. 
rajo formed the laſt rear guard, and alſo retreated 
by Sarzang. General Argoubert, who had made pre- 
parations for a vigorous defence, and reinforced 
the garriſon of Fort Antigano, which was threat- 
ened by the inſurgents, received orders on the 
16th of July to evacuate Leglorn; he concluded 
with the former governor, the Tuſcan General 
Lavilletie, a capitulation, by which the retreat of 
the garriſon of Porto Ferrajo, and the care and the 
free return of the ſick, were guaranteed. On the 
17th the evacuation was executed with a great deal 
of order and fidelity, and the ſame day the old 
adminiſtration was re-eſtabliſhed ; the laſt French 
troops marched out of Pia and Lucca; and Gene- 
ral Macdonald, forced to leave behind, or himſelf to 
deſtroy his heavy artillery, camp equipage, and 
clothing, and the remainder of the rich ſpoils of 
Italy, 
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Italy, nevertlieleſs completed his retreat. His army, 
which after his junction with the diviſions that 
occupied. Tuſcany, Was a month before 30, oo 
firong, was now reduced nearly to 18, ooo men; 
but no corps of this army, overwhelmed by ſuperior 
ſoroe, and the entire deſtruction of which muſt 
have appeared inevitable, had either been ſurround- 
ed or forced to lay down their arms in the open 
field, or in any poſt, except only in a few forts, 
ſuch as thoſe of Urbano, Sienna, and St. Leone, 

which did not ſurrender till their defence could no 
longer be of any utility. 


General Sumarroto having, on the 26th of 


June, joined General Bellegarde, between Tortona' 
and Aleſſandria, called in the corps of Generals 
Kaim and Vulaſſorvich, and marched againſt Gene- 
ral Morea, Who, having fallen back upon Novi, 
ſoon evacuated that poſt, and paſſing the defile of 
the Bocketta, re-entered the territory of Getog. 
Here terminated that ſeries of * marches, ma- 
neuvres, and battles, which for the laſt fix weeks 
had not allowed the troops the ſmalleſt repoſe. 
Mareau employed himſelf in reinforcing his poſts at 
the entrances of the vallies; he detached a corps to 
the poſition above Savona, in order to ſecure his 
rear and his communications with the county of 


Nice, and waited for the arrival of the remains of 


Maadonald's army in that vaſt intrenched camp, 
undoubtedly: too extenſive for an army of 40,000 
men, which was to occupy the oppoſite extremities 

of 
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of it; both on the fide of 'Tuſcany and on the fide 
of France, bat ſtill too confined on account of the 
want of reſources and yu AG of communi. 
_ cations. © 

The main (body of the army of the Allies, in 
order to recover from their fatigue, encamped upon 
the river Orba; at the entrance of the valley of 
that name. This: poſition covered the attacks of 
| Tortona and Aleſſandria” General Bellegarde, who, 
after the irruption of General Moreau, had not been 
able to ſupport the blockade of theſe two fortreſſes, 
and had confined himſelf to covering that of Aly 
i ſandria, was charged with befieging in form the 
\ latter place, which General d haſtened on 

account of its importance. 

On the . 14th of July, the rd parallel ** 
completed, and 21 batteries ready to open their fire, 
General Bellegarde ſent a ſummons to the French 
commander Gardanne, who reſuſed to ſurrender. 
The works were continued with ardour, and 210 
pieces of cannon played upon the fortreſs ; in fix 

days after not only was the ſecond parallel finiſhed, 
but the covert-way was carried, the lodgments were 
made, the ſaps puſhed on to the foot of the ramparts, 
i ; and the batteries ready for opening the breaches. 
| On the 21K General Gardanne, not thinking be 
was able to ſuſtain an aſſault, propoſed a capitula- 
tion, which was concluded on the 22d; and the 


garriſon, conſiſting. of . 2600 men, remained pri- V 
ſoners of war. General Suwarrow, who had taken 


up 


* 
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up his head-quarters in the city of Aleſſandria, paid 
dearly for the conqueſt of that citadel, by loſing 
General Chafteller, the chief of his ſtaff, whoſe 
activity and talents had been fo uſeful to him, and 
who was mortally wounded in the firſt parallel. 
He was ſucceeded in the important poſt of chief of 
the ſtaff by General Zach, who was then ſerving 
at the tiege of Mantua, and was immediately ſent 
for by General Stoarrotv. 

During the fiege of Aleſſandria, General Moreau, 
who had not forces ſufficient to march to the relief 
of the place, completed his junction. He drew 
near to the frontiers of France, without, however, 
abandoning the fortreſs of Genoa or the Bochetta, 
the defences of which he increaſed, or any of the 
other paſſes ; he fixed his head-quarters at Corne- 
gliano, and took at Ultri, Savona, Judo, and 


— — — — 


occupied by the French army in 1796. The Pied- 
monteſe General Colli, in the ſervice of the repub- 
lic, was detached with a ſmall corps, and occupied 
an intrenched poſition between the Bocketta and 
Serravalle. After having made theſe diſpoſitions, 
the only ones that could both preſerve the poſ- 
leſſion of the country of Genoa, and ſecure the 
ſucceſſive arrival of the reinforcements we have 
mentioned, General Moreau was to refign the com- 
mand to General Joubert. 

Marſhal Suwarrow made a great part of his 
army again defile into Piedmont ; he cauſed 
F FP Com 


Loans, the poſitions and poſts that had been 
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Coni to be inveſted, and Feneftrelles to be attacked; 
he ordered General Haddick's corps, conſiſting of 
about 12,000- men, the ſervice of which was be. 
come uſeleſs at the grand army ſince the retreat of 
the French beyond the Apennines, and the arrival 
of the ſecond auxiliary Ruſſian corps, to aſcend the 


valley of Aorta, in order to penetrate into the Valais, 


The column detached under the orders of the 
Prince de Rohan had been inceſſantly {kirmiſhing 


in the upper vallies, and haraſſing the principal 


poſts of the French ; it was ſupported, and under- 
took more ſerious attacks, ſuch as that of the Little 
St. Bernard, which at leaſt ſpread alarm, and 
compelied the French to keep forces in theſe parts, 
General Hutry, who commanded there, com- 
plained of the unprovided ſtate in which the im- 
portant frontier of Dauphiny had been left ; every 
thing announced that the principal effort of the 
Allies would be directed to that quarter, if they 
could once force the French army to recrols the 
Jar. 

But the principal and moſt immediate advan- 
tage that the Allies derived from the battle of Sur 
Giuliana, was to be relieved from the farther ne- 
ceſſity of diverting General Xray from the ſiege of 
Mantua ; the fruit of General Suwarrow's victory, 
for which he was moſt anxious, the capture of 
Mantua, was to juſtify his deſigns, or at leaſt to 
correct his plan of operations, and permit him to 
ſend to the Imperial army in Switzerland ſuccours 
az 
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as efficacious as thoſe which he had received from 
the Archduke. > 


Nothing was ſpared to haſten the reduction of 
Mantua ; the train'of artillery was increaſed ; near 


fix hundred battering cannon or mortars were deſ- 
tined for that ſervice, and even pieces were conveyed 
thither of a calibre long ſince conſidered as uſeleſs. 
Two Auſtrian regiments, thoſe of Terzy and 
Trulſchmeifter, and the Ruſſian corps of artillery, 
under General Rehbmder, reinforced the beſieging 
army. All the inhabitants of the country places 
within a circumference of fifteen leagues, were 
obliged to furniſh in their turn numerous parties 
for the works. | 

The garriſon of Mantua conſiſted of 10,000 men, 
under the command of General Latour Foiſſac, 
formerly an officer of engineers ; the Poliſh Ge- 
neral Dombrow/ky commanded under him in the 
citadel, 

A circumſtantial journal of this ſiege would, no 
doubt, be intereſting to our readers, but it would 
preſuppoſe an exact knowledge of the ſituation 
and works of the place. As we cannot, without 
deviating from our plan, enter into theſe deſcrip- 
tive details, we ſhall content ourſelves with relat- 
ing the principal operations of the ſiege, and with 
indicating and diſtinguiſhing the object and the 
periods of the different attacks; and we propoſe to 
collect in a note, at ſome greater length, ſuch hiſto- 
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rical and topographical information as cannot fait 
to be ſatisfactory. 

General Kray attacked the place on the ſouth 
fide, and began by carrying by main force the out. 
poſts, ſuch as the Cergſa tower, the Tele. de. pon. 
that covered the ſluice, and the communications 
with the works of the ſuburb 1 The, ſeparated 
from the main land by an arm of the Mincio. 

The trenches were opened in front of the ſuburh 
II The, in the night of the 13th of July, advan. 
tage being, it is ſaid, taken of a ſort of truce, 
during which the commander of the fortreſs waz 
celebrating the anniverſary of the French revolu- 
tion; the fire of the beſieged, which was very 
briſk when they perceived that the trenches were 


opened, did not prevent the firſt, and ſhortly after 


the ſecond parallel, from being connected and com- 
pleted ; as early as the 19th the batteries were 
finiſhed, and the artillery planted. 

This principal attack- was ſeconded by thoſe 
directed againſt the other forts, detached from 
the body of the place on this fide of the lake, ſuch 
as the horn-work of the Pradelia gate, and Fort 
San Giorgio, the approaches to which were carried 
on at the ſame time. 

The principal fluice having been broken down, 
and the flowing of the waters having facilitated the 
works and the erection of ſome new batteries, 
which were to protect the paſſage of the Bajuolo, 
General Kray, in the night between the 24th and 

J 25th 
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25th of July, ordered an attack upon the intrench- 
ments ſituated on the dikes between Ceręſa and 1/ 
I; they were carried ſword in hand. 

The next day, the 26th, the French eyacuated 
Fort San Giorgio; on the 27th the horn-work of 
the Pradella gate, which, from the third parallel 
being already open at the foot of the glacis, they 
might fear would be carried by affault, was alſo 
abandoned, after they had ſpiked the cannon. 
The Allies crowned the glacis, and made a lodg- 
ment in this work, from whence the body of the 


much weakened, was no longer ſufficient for the 
duty ; moſt of the officers were in the hoſpital; the 
batteries of the iſland of the palace II The were 
diſmounted, and the quantity of ſhells that fell 
into this part of the fortifications, rendered every 
manceuvre of artillery, and every ſort of work im- 
practicable. 

On the 28th of July, the commander accepted 
the capitulation that was offered by General 
Kray, and delivered him the keys of Mantua, 


which had been in the hands of the French ſince 
the 2d of February 1797. 


the citadel, with the honours of war, and laid 
down their arms upon the glacis. 

In conformity to the capitulation, the garriſon 
was to be eſcorted to the frontiers of France, and 
not to ſerye till duly exchanged. General Latour 
| Foiſſac, 


place can be battered; the garriſon, being very 


On the zoth, the garriſon marched out through 
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Foiſſac, and all his ſtaff, were detained priſoners 


and conducted to Graetz, there to remain for thres 
months, after which they were to be permitted 1 
return to France, upon their parole not to ſerie 


tl! they have been exchanged. 


If the epoch and the circumſtances of the capture 
of Mantua be aſſimilated to the picture which we 
have drawn of the diſtribution of the reſpetire 
ſorces of the French and Allies at the beginning of 
the month of Auguſt, a judgment may be Grd 
of its importance relative to the farther operations 
Italy entirely re-conquered, all the forces of ti 
Allies, all their means, all their proviſions and 
forage, collected at the moment of the arrival of 
reinforcements, put ſo great a weight into the ſcale, 
that nothing can compenſate” * republic for the 
benefit of the diverſion occafioned by the deſenre 
of Mantua. That fortreſs had acquired, in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, and in the aggregate of attar, 
an importance ſo much the more eſſential, from it 
having loſt that of its poſition as a point of ſup 
port, as an object of the operations of the armics 
As long as it occupied General Xray and his army, 
Marſhal Servarroto could not both act with vigout 
on the ſide of Switzerland and againſt the county 
of Nice; the new plan of defence of the frontier 


of France, was ſettled during this ſtate of anxicty 


and obſervation, entirely to the benefit of the Pang 

inſerior in number, and every day that it was pro- 
Tonged was actively employed in retrieving loſſes 
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and preparing new obſtacles to the grand effort, 
to the general attack meditated by the Allies. By 
the ſall of Mantua, General Sm warroaw has re- 


has reſumed the ſimple combination of mutual and 
alternate ſuccours between the Archduke's army and 
his own. In ſhort, the ſortreſs of Mantua, which 
to General Kray is the trophy of his victory of 
Magnan, 18 at this moment the moſt ſerious loſs 
that the republic could experience. : 

We have already remarked, that while ſuch great 
blows were ſtruck in Italy, no important event 
had changed the reſpective ſituation of the armies 
of the Archduke and of General Maſſena in Swit- 
zerland. The equilibrium of forces having been 
re-eſtabliſhed between theſe armies by the ſuccours 
ſent from Italy, it was impoſſible that they ſhould 
undertake any thing againſt each other till this 
equilibrium was broken; this could not be effected 
by partial actions, by affairs of poſts, nor even by 
thoſe impetuous attacks upon the wings, by which 
the reſpective commanders try in vain, with corps 
too weak, to reciprocally turn their right and their 
leſt, very much extended between the lakes of 
Zurich and of Lucerne, and beyond them as far as 
the ſummits of the great Alps. Theſe attacks, the 
periods and eflential details of which we ſhall not 
pals over in filence, could not ſhake the centres of 
the two armies, which were ſtrengthening them- 

ſelves 


covered the entire liberty of his movements, and. 
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ſelves more and more in their impregnable poſi 
tions upon the two banks of the Limmat. 
If the reader recalls to mind our obſervation 
upon the new ſyſtem of war, applied to offenfire 
and defenfive operations in mountainous countries, 
he will be nowiſe aſtoniſhed that two armies of 
equal force ſhould have been all at once paralyzed; 
and though it were even true that Maſſena ha 
received reinforcements, which would have girey 
him a momentary ſuperiority, it will eaſily be con, 
«ceived that it could not yet be confiderable enough 
to attempt a great operation, ſo that he could dat 
to detach a whole corps, For if a general has not 
forces ſufficient to execute theſe grand movement; 
and by following the courſe of the waters, to tum 
at a diſtance the ſupports of one of the wings of an 
army, while he keeps it in check in front, he en 
promiſe himſelf no ſucceſs of any importatice, or 
ſuch as muſt change the general ſituation. B. 
fides, Maſſena being threatened on the ſide of the 
Palais, could not venture to detach his right wing 
and riſk a battle, the loſs of which would har: 
expoſed to the Allies the only part of the frontier 
of France that nature and art have left defeticelek, 
Aſter the bloody battles of the lines of Zurich, 
the Archduke and Maſſena, while occupying these 
oppoſite poſitions, knew not the real ſtrength d 
them, till after they had in vain endeavoured to 
diſlodge their advanced guards. On the 8th dl 
June, the AHreldule had ordered an attack upan tit 


poſition 


n the 
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poltion of Mount Abr, without any ſucceſs ; on 
the 1 5th, Maſſemu, in bis turn, having attacked that 
part of the Auſtrian army which Was in front of 
Zurich, was, notwithſtanding a firſt advantage, forced 


| to reſume his poſition. The Archdake cauſed Maſe 
ſma's old intrenchments to be demoliſhed, becauſe 


in no caſe could they be of uſe to him, and they 
might ſtill have been prejudicial to him, had he been 
compelled to evacuate Zurich. He gave the come 
mand of his left, beyond the lake in the canton of 
Scheeits, to General Jellachich, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Ao#ten. 

Maſſena transferred his head quarters to Lens 
lung, perſeQionateU his line, had the ground re- 
connoitred, and a camp marked out at the con- 
flux of the Neuß and the Har, and drew towards 
the leſt bank of the S/ that part of General 
Lecourbe's corps which covered the lake of Zug, 
and the interval between the lake of Zurich and 
that of Lucerne, and was endeavouring to penetrate 
all the vallies which ſurround- Mount St. Gothard, 
and in which the rear guard, commanded by Gene- 
tal Loon, and the corps under Generals Bellegarde 
and Haddick, having fought ſome warm battles, 
they were now nothing more than a frightful deſert. 

Towards the end of June, the FIR per- 
eeiving that Maſſena was receiving reinforcements, 
gare orders to General Sztarray, who commanded 
the corps of obſervation upon the right bank of the 
Rhine, and had his head-quarters at Donnugſehin- 

: G G gen, 
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| gen, to haraſs the poſts of the French, and dray 
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their attention ſeriouſly towards Alſace. In the en. 
virons of Kell, Generals Meerfeldt and Gorger cloſed 
upon the diviſion of General Le Grand, whoſe 
poſts were attacked and driven from Offenburs, 
while General Giulay attacked and drove in the 
F rench poſts in front of Old Briſac, and in tle 
environs of Hochftadt. : 32 

General Maſſena, on his fide, reinforced his leſ 
wing beyond the Rhine in the poſition of Lorrach, 
finiſhed putting Baſſe into a ſtate of defence, aul 
gave General Le Grand orders and means to act 
offenſively. 
On the 4th of July General Girger's corp, 
poſted at Renchen and Appemveyer, was warmly 
attacked by the French in ſuperior force; the 
advanced as far as Oberkirch, where there was 
very bloody action between the Blanken/ein huſlar 
and ſome companics of French grenadiers. 

On the 6th of July General Meerfeldt was like- 


| wiſe attacked by General Le Grand, who, ſurround: 


ing Offenburg with ſeveral columns, forced him to 
evacuate that poſt, and drove him as far as Orten. 
berg, which was taken and retaxen. The engage. 
ment was very warm, and Colonel Keglewich, d 
the Emperor's huſſars, was killed, 

General Sz#array having reinforced the corps 
under. General Meerfeldi, the latter, on the gth d 
July, attacked the French between Offenburg and 


Gengenbach, ſorced them again to-evacuate Of 
5 burg, 
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harz, and retook his poſts at the- enfrance of the 
valley of the Kintzig-- : 

Nearly about the ſame time General Maſſon 
made a movement to try the ſtrength of the left: 
wing of the 4rchduke's army, which: he knew to be 
weakened by the detachments of the corps of Gene- 
rals Bellegarde and Haddict. * 

General Lecourbe advanced in front of the line 
which he occupied between the Sihl and the lake 
of Lucerne, in order to carry a battery placed at 
Brummen, becauſe it very much annoyed the com-: 
munication by the lake, between his poſts: in the! 
Unterwalden and thoſe in the canton of Zuę, which: 
oovered the centre of the "Magick. army and the! 
back of Mount Alibis. B. e Sch 

On the 3d of July, at t break of * all General 
Jellachic's advanced poſts were attacked and 
forced ; the French column which marched: along 
the little lake of Egeri, took poſſeſſion of the poſt 
of % Berg; but not being there able to maintain 
its ground, it was driven back beyond the little 
lake as far as UJuter-Egeri. 

Another column, led on by General nal in 
perſon, marched between the lake of Howerz and: 
the lake of Lucerne, ſupported by armed boats, 
and aſter ſeveral attacks of paſts reached Brinmen, 
where Major Pon carried the fix-gun battery, 
but was warmly purſued by Major Etwoes, who 
to eſtabliſbed the — . r the whole 
8 0 2 On 
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On the 4th, | Maſſne alſo * a movement 
upon the right bank of the Rhjoe in front oſ Baſſe, 
and puſhed beer an N n to *., 
near Sectingen. asg. 

- General ets had, on "the tach of Fuly, re- 
ſumed/the command. of the left wing of the Arch. 
duke's army; whether report had exaggerated the 
reinforcements which Mafjend hadreceived, or that, 
being reſtrained by the motives we have explained, 
he. had not dared to commit himſelf, the moment 
for ſejzing this adyantage was alueady paſſed. The 
ſacconrs ſucceſſively arrived ſtom Germany And 
the Tyrol in the churſe of fix weeks, had enabled 
the Archdufe to teinforce his!leſt wing previous to 
the arrival of the Ruffians; andas early as the 1ſt 
af Auguſt Geperal Hotze ordered. an attack upon 
General  Lecaurbe's- ad anted poſts in the little 
2 called Wt hal," on: the leſt bank of the lake 
af Auuerne beyond: the influx "of the Reuß. The 
French troops ive 48 far as Bailen, were ſup- 
ported hy the 2 egih demi-brigadey:whith re-entered 
the [/7hal, retook their potts, and forced the Auf- 
trians to retreat. General Count de Bey was 
among the priſoners taken by the Frehcbh - 

The firſt offeryfive movement of the Hrehdule s let 
was combined with the operations which were pre- 
paring in the Lypen Valais, where a great number 
of inhabitants, armed aud formed into companies, 
had joineil the Alliosy and wore/inceſſantly harail- 
ing the out-poſis of General Thureaz. 

0 K 1 The 
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he wiſn of drawing as near as poſſible to the 
moſt recent date gf events, will induce us not to 
pat the end of this Number, ſome other actions 
of little importance. We ſhall not return to Italy, 
to give an account of the firſt operations of Gene- 
ral Sr row, who, aſter the reduction of Aleſfan- 
gria, transſerred his head quarters towards, Novi, 
and who, by his proclamation to the Genoeſe, and 
by the movements of the corps that had occupied 
Tuſcany, appears determined to get poſſeſſion of 
Genta, at the ſame time that he preſſes the attacks 
upon Faueſtrelles and Coni, in order to determine 
abſolutely the retreat of the F rench _— W 
the old frontier. 

We prefer poftponing a few facts, which at this 
time would appear iſolated, and which in our next 
Number will be found connected with the grand 
operations that we have before intimated, when 
explaining the general ſituation of the armies. | 

But we cannot here refrain from reſuming, in a 
few words, the thread of the events of the naval 
war, which ſcarcely attracted attention, when in 
one. of our preceding Numbers we pointed out 
their importance, and which now. occupy every 
mind, becauſe the greateſt intereſts are in fact de- 
pending on their reſult. 

In order to paitapletely confound the hes and 
calculations of thoſe who pretend to rule the deſ- 


jinies of nations, we now ſee upon the continent 


the 
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the French armies” experience reverſes as conſtant 
as had been their ſucceffes ; we ſee the republic 
loſing the ſuperiority of numbers, and produciag 
again only with the moſt painful efforts, armies not 
more than equal to thoſe of the Allies, 7 

- And upon the ocean, where with reaſon it was 
ſuſpected that neither France nor Spain could riſk 
2 fleet, where all warlike operations were reduces 
to an caſy obſervation of the wreck of the three 
navics, blocked up in the ports the moſt. ſeparated 
by nature, and as it were, by the very ſituation 6 
England, we fee all at once appear, in a boſtile 
manner, a French and Spaniſh combined fleet, 
the ſtrongeſt, in point of the number and the rate 
of the ſhips, that has been at ſea fince the junction 
which took * in 1779 far N deſcent _ 
England. as 1 

The ſucceſs of the bold, bet. a no , doubt alſo very 

Acilful manceuvres of Admirals Bruix and Maza- 
redo, will be found ſo much the more extraordi- 
nary, if we claſe]y obſervè the difficulties attending 
their junction, and the advantages which the ſeas, 
where it was to be effected, and the winds which 
could favour it, gave to the Engliſh admirals. 
It has been ſeen with what activity the Eugliſh 
government had compenſated ſor their want of vig- 
tance, and the unexpected failing of the Breſl 
fleet, and ſent into the Mediterranean a force much 


. to each of the two French and Spaniſh 
fleets, 
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fleets, if they remained - feparate, and more than 
equal if they ſucceeded in forming a junction. 

The coaſts of the continent, -from the Texel to 
Cadiz, and even after the failing, of the Spaniſh 
fleet, as far as the ſtraits of Gibraltar, were then 
entirely cleared of ſhips of war. It was in London 
matter of congratulation, that the rebels in Ireland 
had no longer any ſuccour to hope for from 
France; and ſeeing the theatre of war removed 
and concentrated in the Mediterranean, the govern- 
ment ſought to derive advantage ſrom that circum- 
ſtance. In conjunction with the court of Peterſ- 
burg, they planned an expedition againſt Holland, 
the preparations for which were ſo conſiderable, 
and fo actively puſhed in the ports of the Baltic and 
in thoſe of the channel, that the coaſts of Belgium 
and of France were thereby equally threatened. 
Moſt aſſuredly this is not a vain threat on the part 
of the two powers, who deſtine for it upwards of 
40,000 men, all freſh troops, an immenſe artillery, 
and a ſuperabundance of ſhipping, which had no 
obſtacle to ſurmount at ſea ; not a battle to fight, 
ſcarcely a cruiſing. ſtation to keep, fince the pre- 
ſence alone of an Engliſh ſquadron in the channel, 
ſufficed to deprive the Dutch fleet in the Texel of 
every hope of being releaſed. 

Yet in the midſt of this prodigious diſplay of 
all the nayal ſorces, and it may almoſt be ſaid, of 
all the means of navigation, and of all the arms of 


the 
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the rulers of the ſeas, the French fleet, to whicti 
the winds had been fo favourable for entering the 
Mediterranean, and which was conſidered as hay. 
ing there taken reſuge, and if not as far diſtant, at 
teaſt more ſeparated from the Spaniards than it 
was at Breſt, ventures to ſea, appears off the coaſt 
of Italy, and once more deceiving the vigilance 
and baffling the calculations of the Engliſh admi. 
rals, either at variance or ſeparated, goes to Car. 
thagena to join the Spaniſh ſquadron which Maza- 
redo had carried thither, under favour of the move. 
ment of that of Breſt, which then principally en- 
gaged the attention of Lord Keith: | 
The winds having favoured this bold mancuste, 
the two fleets ſet ſail from Carthagena, paſſed the 
firaits, anchored and revictualled in the road of 
Cadiz; before the Engliſh admiral could aſcertain 
the movements of the French fleet, and its junction 
with the Spaniards, call in his. cruiſers, collect all 
his forces, and take advantage of the fame winds, 
in order alſo to paſs the ſtraits and follow the track 
of the combined fleet : the latter being joined by 
the French ſhip Le Cenſeur of 74 guns, and ſome 
Spaniſh ſhips, and confiſting, according to the beſt 
accounts, of forty-ſeven ſail of the line, ſailed from 
Cadiz on the 21ſt of July, and ſtood to the north- 
welt. | 

In a few days we ſhall learn what is the real 
deſtination of this fleet, and what is the number 


of troops for debarkation that it has on board. 
The 
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The operations of the combined Engliſh and | 
Ruſſian army, either towards the ſea, or upon the 
continent, at the mouths of the Elbe and the 
Weſer, where conſiderable magazines are forming | 
at this moment, are alſo. about to be developed: 
the execution of the general plan, of which this 
formidable diverſion . conſtitutes a part, and the 1d 


ſeaſon which is adrancing, admit not of longer 
delays, 


* * * 6 22 
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NOTE I. 


Upon the Invaſion of Switzerland. 


IN the body of this Work, we have explained the fata 
conſequences that muſt reſult to France from the poſſeſ. 
ſion of Switzerland, in a military point of view. But on 
refleing how important it is to the hiſtory of the preſent 
time, that all the circumſtances which haye had a preponde. 
rating influence upon the mind of nations and upon the de. 
ciſions of governments ſhould be perfectly known; © 
ſeeing the levity, with which a judgment is formed of men 
and things, when their power is ſuppoſed to be at an end; 
on thinking that moſt of the celebrated men who might 
have thrown ſome light upon the events of the revolution, 
have fallen its victims, and that the writings which they 
had deſtined for the impartial judgment of poſterity, and 
which would have condemned their detractors, and their 
executioners, have been buried with them in the grave; 
we have conſidered it as a duty to eſtabliſh every fa& and 
every circumſtance which has come to our particular 
knowledge. 
The invaſion of Switzerland by the French govem. 
ment, is perhaps, of all the events which have taken place 
ſince the year 1789, that which has had the moſt exter- 
ſive conſequences. 
The principles proclaimed by the firſt Aſſembly it 
France had produced an electrical effect. All thoſe vi 
did not belong to the order of the nobility, to that of tit 


clergy, or to the offices of government, had received then 
| with 
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with -enthuſiaſm'; they had even found among the pri- 
vileged claſſes a great number of partiſans. Neither the 
failts which-/had been committed by this Aſſembly; nor 
the misfortunes which ſo cloſely followed, nor even the 
hotrors which afterwards enſued, had entirely changed the 
bias of: the general opinion of Europe. The moſt, nu- 
merous elaſſes of ſociety imagined that they perceived theit 
happineſs in this new order of things 3 reflecting minds 
found: in it in à great degree, the true baſis of ſocial or- 
ganization ;- and in the cabinets even there might have 
been reckoned ſeveral miniſters, who thought that power 
might gain in ſolidity what it loſt in extent, and that pru- 
dence required ſome endeavours ſhould be —_—_ to N 8 
authority more or lefs. 

It is a reflection painful to offer, Gas which mh 
1 is not on that account the leſs ſtrictly true, that 
the ſcenes of terror had not produced in foreign countries 
ſo general a horror as might have been ſuppoſed, The 
objects ſeen at a diſtance; the idea that they were ex- 
aggerated; that theſe were private intereſts, which choſe 
to ſtruggle againſt the general intereſt; particular ſpecula- 
tions, favoured by the ſpoliation of the great proprietors, 
and by che rapid fall of the faQitious paper- money, with 
which poſſeſſion might be obtained of theit property; in 
ſhort, every thing, even to the very illuſive appearance of 
the ſentence which conſigned the victims to death, con- 
tributed to make people think, or, at leaſt, to make them 
ſay, that the ſword of the law, probably, fell only __ 
conſpirators, 

Let the reader recall to mind, iow many defenders 
Ribeſpierre and his accomplices found during their power, 
how many admirers their ſucceſſors have had, as long as 
the ſucceſſes of their armies have laſted, and he will be 


convinced that we advance nothing that does not accord with 
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by the principal powers; the peice. of Campo Formic ; 1 
congreſs compoſed of all the deputies. of the States of Eu. 
rope, with the exception of thoſe which: the fiat of the 
Directory had excluded; the power which the Directory hay 
recently. aſamed inc France, and that which it -was. ſup. 
poſed to poſſeſs of ruling the deſtinies of the cantinem; a 
theſe advantages had occaſioned. paſt crimes to be forgotten 
or had placed them in the rank of theſe ufurpations; which 

are conſidered as n on en their n 
and their ſuecaſs. 1 190V£2D09 90191 bn» 

It is in theſe eee it is when every, thin 
bowed down before. the Diregftory, when, the moſt cle. 
brated of their generals, Bruonaparte, :: was, in paſſigg 
through Helvetia, paid more honours, and received them 
with leſs reſpect, than Cæſar or Pempey cbuld have dae 
in Spain, in Egypt, or in Gaul; it is at this moment, 
chen, like thoſe illuſtrious Romans, the Directory coul 


diſtribute kingdoms, and give peace to the: worlds ibet 


the particular paſſon of one of its members, and the de- 
fire of maintaining, at the, expenſe of foreign countties 
the armies, whoſe -tranquillsy-and communication with 
the citizens were dreaded, decided the invaſion of 2 ter 
ritory, conſidered as: hoſpitable, as the laſt aſylum of an- 
cient manners, as! the favourite abode; of liberty; and 
conſigned to-all the borrars of War, a people whoſe frank- 


_ neſs, bravery, and honeſty, had at all times, n univer- 


ſally celebrated; +. ,\ 2 
zs We ſhall not inquire, EE the ſimple virtues, the 
nuſtere manners, and the love of that mediocrity, in which 


t@ppineſs. is moſt ane. WF were preſerved un- 
Att 6. 9; If Josi ese! ri: | polluted 
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polluted-in the Swifs'cantons,, and had withſtood the con 
ugion which wavincefſantly carried thither by a great num 
ber of foreigners - We ſhall alike Tuppreſs the obſerva» 
tions that might de made upon the ſometimes impolitie 
conduct which the Swiſs have held towards the perſecuted 
:1dividuals who there ſought. a refuge, and particularly 
moſe worthy Lyoneſe, whoſe firmneſs has kept pace with 
their misfortunes; | Perhaps the French, Who Have re- 
turned to their native land, have not all brought back favour- 
able diſpoſitions towards that once happy and intereſting 
country, although we know ſome whoſe! wiſhes aud at® 
tection have been conftantly directed to its preſervation.” 
Bot the flight reproaches that might, perhaps, be made 
apdinſt a few of the Inhabitants of Switzerland, have not 
leſſened the indignation. which all Europe has felt, when, 
unũer e moſt ridiculous pretences, in the name of liberty, * 
whoſe: aſytum they were about to'violate, under the deceit- 
ful maſk of protection, the French Directory diſſolved the 
ties of the perpetual” alliance, overthrew governments ex- 
tolleif6r their wiſdom, which was confirmed by the com- 
fort und happineſs of all the citizens; when their odious 
ptoconfuls have been ſeen ſeizing upon the public treaſures; 
invading private” property; carrying fire and ford into 
the peaceful retreat of a nation of ſhepherds, and burying 
under rubBiſh' equality and democracy, with the only men 
who tave really profeſſed the reien of which they called 
aud themſtlies the apoſtles. 


ank- Att Europe aſked: Where then will the French revo- | 


1ver luton ſtop ? What country will hold out leſs temptation to | 
ipidity thair theſe agreſtical regions, which, notwithſtand- 
, the ing the induſtrious activity of the inhabitants, cannot al- 
hich ways ſucceed in providing for their ſubſiſtence? What go- 
| = rernment can expect favour from the Directory, if it 
| £97 
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transforms into a field of battle, that very field where a 
the inhabitants of a canton aſſembled, under the 
af heaven, like the Athenians or the Spartans; to del. 
derate upon their common intereſts? What fidelity more 
tried than that which had allowed of a! whole frontier 
deing left defenceleſs, or. rather which cauſed it to be 
conſidered as better defended by the unalterable neutrlity 
of its ſtedfaſt alljes, than it could a have _ ka 
triple line of fortreſſes ? + F ene! 

W'.̃ therefore repeat the EIN it ds fi — le, 
of this epoch, it is from the date af the day of the in 
ſion of Switzerland, that the illuſion of the hopes, which 
the Directory has contrived to propagate, has | entitely 
vaniſhed ; it has inprea ſed its territorial domination, bit it 
| has loſt its moral influence, which had facilitated ſo many 
of i its conqueſts. Like Achilles, France had only one ſpat 
in which ſhe was vulnerable, and: ſhe hbs ::preſented it 
without defence, to the blows of her enemies. 
Wee ſhall conclude. this article by, expreſſing our Wiſhes 
that this intereſting and unfortunate, country, formerly the 
aſylum of peace, where men, tired of the buſtle and tv 
mult of 5 cilies, went in ſearch of the N 


111 


and che WP vibe man to find 1 * the tra- 
veller, when he had only the intemion of eroſſing ii, 
ſettled himſelf. for life; that this country, always neu- 
tral, and heretofore in a manner held ſacted, at this 4 
become the theatre of carnage, fire, famine, and all ibe 
ſcourges of war, may be reſpeded by the conquers! 
and reſtored in its integral ſtate to its? ancient and hay) 
independence. 


NOTE 
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NOTE II. 
Que caret ora cruore noftrs ? 


Wuo would not be ſtruck with the mixture of the 
different nations, manners, language, and religion, to be 
found in ine atmies which have fought in Italy during this 
campaign? — 

Germans, Ruſſians, Engliſh, Turks, Italians, French, 
Greeks, and Poles, have deluged with their blood the 
plains fo often drenched with that of their barbarous pro- 


and which ſeem to have been only the prelude to more 
terrible battles, have equalled thoſe prodigious ſlaughters 
wherein tribes, nay whole nations, periſhed, 

It has been long ſince obſerved, that if at the end of a 
campaign an eſtimate was made of the number of dead 
which the accounts of each party ſuppoſe on the oppoſite 
fide, it would be found that it amounts to more than the 
effective force of the army to which thoſe loſſes are attri- 
buted; and as the great number of wounded left upon the 
field of battle is generally compriſed in that of the priſoners, 
it is very difficult, even for perſons who are upon the ſpot, 
to correctly aſcertain the Joſs of each party, 

We have repreſented the conſumption of men during 


been in any modern war, 
Theſe are the probabilities which we have collected, 


and the reſult of which has led us to affirm this melancholy 
truth, | 


The 


genitors; and the frequent actions which have been fought, 


this campaign as much more conſiderable than it has evet 
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The French and allied armies in Swabia, the Tyrq, 
Switzerland, and Italy, formed, according to the approxi. 
mating ſtatement taken from the different accounts, a * 
as hereafter expreſſed. 

The loſſes in killed and n wounded ; in the 
principal actions may be eſtimated in the K man- 
ner; obſerving, F | 
1ſt, That we have taken for certain only what i is con- 
-firmed by the official returns of both parties, and tha 
we have almoſt always diminiſhed the loſſes thus acknoy. 
ledged. 

2d, That the number of the wounded 4 never been 
wholly ſtated, and that we have ſuppoſed that the half only 
of the number admitted as certain, had periſhed i in the hol. 
pitals, or were maimed and unfit, for ſervice, 


In the firſt affairs between General Maſſena and 
General Auffenberg in the Grifons = - - 4, 000 
In the three firſt artacks of Feldkirch, defended by 
General Flaftze - - - - - - - 1500 
In the firſt engagements of the advanced guards 
" between the armies of the Archduke and of 


General Jaur dan: 2000 


In the attack of Feldkirch, conduRct by General 
'* Maſſena - - - - -:- - - -'- - 43000 
At the battle of Stockach 115000 
In the firſt actions in Engadina down to the expe- 
dition of General Lecourbe - - - == - 1,00 
In the affair of the Munſterthal, between Gene 
rals Deſolles and Loiſon, and General Laudon = 1, 500 
Actions and affairs of poſts in Upper and Lower | 
' Engadina, between General Leccurbe and Gene- | 
ral Bellzgarde, down to the evacuation of Enga- 
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Ia the two battles upon the Adige, between 
General Scherer and General AKh 
At the battle of Magnan, and in the retreat upon 


the Min cio OO ee 


— 


In the actions under Cremona 7 Pizzighetone 


At the paſſage of the Adda, and at. the battle of 


Terꝛo and Caſſano, between General Suwarrow | 
and General Moreau = - - - - - - >»... 
In all the affairs of poſts in the Valteline and i in 
the Italian bailiwicks = - - - = 5 - .- : 
At the capture of Tortona, and in the ee 


of General Moreau's rear guard. ll 


In the actions under. Aleſſandria, ot firſt at "Is 955 


lenza, and the ſecond at Torre di Garafolo = | 
At the taking of Breſcia, at the ſieges of peſchiera, | 
of the caſtle. of Milan, of Pizzighetone, of 


Ferrara, of the citadel of Turin, and | of Tor- 


tona 2 we — 9 - ® > .,,o ens: IE 
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At the capture of Pontremoli, and, in. the irn 
between Generals O⁵, Klenau, and Halengal- 


lern, with the French diviſions in Tuſcany and 
/ + <-> 


la the two actions before Modena, between Gene- : 


ral Macdonald, and Generals Ot. and Hohen- 


c ĩ r 


In the triple battle of San Giuliano before Piacenza, | 


between General Macdonald, and Generals Su. 
warraw and Mela 


At the raiſing of the blockade of Tortona by 


General Mivan® 5% ee 200 29940; 
In the different actions during the Laff retreat of 


eee . 
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. An the ſieges of e U Mutat and Fort 
2UTband > | » » WIRES NS. — 57000 
In the firſt attack of Steig, by Generals Hotze and 
- Fellachich JVßCꝙſC!!.!00köb $5" mo 
In the ſecond attack, and in different actions in the 
GBriſon country 45000 
Paſſage of the Rhine; affairs of Winterthur and 
omers -| . "=" 1, 
Rencounter of Frauenfeld for the junction of the | 
Archduke, and affairs of the following days - = 2,000 
In the actions at St. Gothard and in the adjacent 
voallies, between the corps of General Bellegarde 
and that of General Lecourbe - - '- - - - 2,20 
In che attack and defence of the inttenchments of 
Turick „ D 22% 9 ING eee 600 


— a W ng 3 


In the different affairs of poſts between the corps P 

of Generals Lecourbe and Fellachich ß, - '- 1,000 ® 

} In the engagements" upbn the right bank of the i 
be | Rhine, at the capture and recapture of Offen- Fr 
; 487 burg, and i in Krirmiſhes upon the Lower Rhine 2,000 * 
; Total 116,400 cal 

4 De” : — = 

| 8 , Tf this number of dead or maimed be deducted from that ex: 
1 1 of 370,000 men, which we believe to have been the total acc 
; F ſtrength of the armies ſent into the field in Germany and hay 
by | in Italy, there will remain 254,000 men; and if the vpe 
, * loſſes by diſeaſe or other cauſes, and the priſoners not yet mo! 
1 \ exchanged, were reckoned, it would be ſeen that the armics poſ; 
| ; have in four months waſted more than half of their effedive ther 
i * numbers; at leaſt it appears certain, that from the opening tion 
4 of the campaign till the iſt of Auguſt, when ſcarcely haf 1 

4 of the ſeaſon for operations is elapſed, near one third of amo 


the forces employed is cut off or diſabled in battle. Ma 
| th 


len, 
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this aſftiting conclukon, may this horrible pi ture which 
policy takes care to conceal, and which, in concert with her, 
the paſſions and the barbarous levity of mankind ſo ſpeedily 


efface from their remembrance, awaken the ſentiments of 


humanity, that theſe torrents of blood may frighten poſte- 
rity, and hang heavy upon the mind of the promoters at 
the war! „ 


NOTE III. 
Upon the Formation of Armies and of National Guards, 


Is our firſt Number we took a conciſe view of the com- 
poſition of armies in the different ages of ſociety ; in order 
to complete that view, we ſhall now preſent to our readers 
ſome obſervations upon the elements of which they are, at the 
preſent time, compoſed, among the different nations of Eu- 
rope. Theſe obſervations will, no doubt, partake of the haſte 
which neceſſarily accompanies the compilation of a periodi- 
cal work, eſperially if, as is the caſe in this Epitome; it be 
neceſſary, before taking up the pen, to have ſubmitted to the 
examination of a rigid criticiſm, a multiplicity of diſputed 
accounts and contradictory facts. But we ſhall think that we 
have come near the obje& we have propoſed, if, in touching 
upon a few fundamental ideas, we have afforded writers 
more experienced, or who have more leiſure at their dif- 
poſal, an opportunity of developing them, and of applying 
them uſefully to this very important part of the organiza- 
tion of ſociety, | 
The formation of armies is, at this day, nearly the ſame 
among all the nations of Europe. The ſoldier, the firſt 


11 element, 


— 63> — 


. wall 
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element, is every where trained and armed in the (ans 
manner; the diſtribution of men into ſquads, ſeQions, 
companies, regiments, brigades, or diviſions, is the ſame in 


every army, although the names may be different. The pro- 


portion of the different arms between them is known ani 


-obſerved ; the geometrical methods of moving large corps, 


of making them fall back, or extending them by the ſhorteſ 
line and by the moſt ſimple tactics, are alike taught in eyery 
military country. In ſhort, the application of the men, 
of the artillery, of the cavalry, and of the art of fort. 
fication to different grounds, is no longer even a ſecret to 
thoſe who have attended to the ſtudy of a profeſſion which 
requires, in reality, a ſtock of information equally extenſive 
and various. 

Aſter this preamble, the reader will, perhaps, be incline! 
to aſk us how it happens, as we have juſt ſeen memo- 
rable inſtances, that armies alternately experience great and 
continual reverſes; and afterwards obtain immenſe and con- 
ſtant advantages? We ſhall anſwer, that, in making due 
allowance for the ſkill of the generals, which is leſs the 
reſult of education than a gift of nature, and for the ſpirit of 
an army, which may depend upon momentary circumitances, 
but more commonly upon the national ſpirit, and upon the 
attachment that the government inſpires; it is, when the 
means are equally perfectionated, and the talents equal i 
both ſides, the number that muſt gain the day, 

This aſſertion, which we have clearly demonſtrated by 
the recital of the events of this campaign, in which eve!) 
indication of the military art has been followed, ever} 
effort tried, every reſource brought into action, and never: 
theleſs ſucceſs has conſtantly remained with the mot 
numerous army, would have been entirely falſe in forme! 
times, where generals have often been known to obtain the 
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victory againſt armies double and treble thoſe which Nr 
commanded. 

It is not therefore ſufficient that a Fovernment directe l. its 
attention towards the improvement of the compoſition and 
training of an army; it is now more than ever important 
that it ſhould attend to the means of recruiting it, and of 
providing for the immenſe conſumption of men a which this 
new kind of war occaſions. ; 

It will not, perhaps, be unintereſting to our readers to 
examine the various methods which the different powers 
have adopted to attain this end ; methods which are more 
or leſs analogous to the form of their reſpeAive govern- 
ments, and to the nature of the authority by which they are 
directed. 

In mild governments the engagements are voluntary, 
and the magiſtrates even take care that neither ſurpriſe nor 
force is employed to ſnatch a citizen from his family. But 
as it may be ſuppoſed that there may occur caſes in which 
the ſafety of the country would be at ſtake, the eſtablith- 
ment of militia, formed by ballot, affords the means of 
replacing, in the garriſons or in the interior, the regular 
troops which are ſent to the frontiers or to the enemy's 
territory. Theſe auxiliary corps not being ſo well trained, 
and being frequently leſs expoſed to the riſk of batiles, com- 
monly enjoy leſs conſideration than the army of the line. 

In military governments, and ſtill more in thole purely 
arbitrary, the uſe of militia is not known, Every ſubject 
is born a ſoldier; with the exception of fathers of families, 
or only ſons, every man required muſt join the ſtandard, 
aud remains enliſted for life. Theſe governments not 
deing founded upon political inſtitutions, muſt neceſſarily 


depend upon force; accordingly in them the armies axe 


more numerous than the population can ſupport, and no 


mea ſure 
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meaſure is negleQed for attracting thither * and 
inducing them to enliſt. 

The military profeſſion there enjoys a pre-eminence, 
which more or leſs trenches upon civil profeſſions ; it is 
not only a different ſpirit, but a ſpirit of oppoſition, that 
reigns between the ſoldiers and the citizens ; and the go. 
vernment does not endeayour to extinguiſh this ſort of dif. 
ſenſion, which ſtrengthens its power, 

In free governments, on the contrary, it 1s only with 
precaution, and in urgent circumſtances, that an increaſe 
is ſuffered of the number of ſoldiers, who cannot, in any 
caſe, be engaged but voluntarily, and moſt commonly for a 
limited time. The army of the line, in ſuch conſtitutions, 
excites the attention of the citizens, who fear that the ne- 
ceilary habit of obedience will ſubje& them too much to 
the diſpoſal of the executive authority, which is alone to 
direct all its movements. It is to this jealouſy, and to 
the neceſſity of providing for the defence of the country, 
that is owing the eſtabliſhment of militia, which is conli- 
dered as the firmeſt ſupport of legal conſtitutions. 

Here is to be found the application of the remark 
which we made at the beginning of this article, that the 
compoſition of the public force is more or leſs dependant 
on the form of the government, 

Opinion, which is alſo ſubject to the ſame influence, 
diſtributes different degrees of conſideration, and attaches 
a diſtinguiſhed reſpet to the militia of free countries, 
ſuch as Switzerland, the United States of America, ot 
England, where men of the firit rank think it an honour 
to hold commiſſions in theſe conſtitutional corps. 

Theſe militia, which are not kept in conſtant par, 
which are not intended to fight out of the country, and 
which muit be compoſed of men of property, who are 20 
watchfol 
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watchful for the liberty as for the inde pendence of the coun. 
try, are really national guards. In examining the ad- 
vantages and the inconveniences that have ariſen from 
thoſe which the revolution has cauſed to be eſtabliſhed in 
France, we ſball find, perhaps, that this inſtitution, kept 
within irs true limits, is, of all others, the moſt advan- 
tageous for increaſing without danger, and recruiting 
without difficulty, the armies of a great power. 

The organization of a national guard is eſſentially no- 
thing more than the muſter of the citizens, and their dif. 
tribution into ſections, where they can aſſemble with 
promptitude, and a& without confuſion, Naturally placed 
between the authority which can threaten public liberty, 
and the populace,” that conſtantly threatens property, it 
is deſtined to check the encroachments of the one, and to 
repel the attacks of 'the other, Without privilege, with- 
out prerogative, without pay, not being a military corps, 
but the corps of the nation; compoſed of individuals of all 
claſſes, and conſequently connected with all intereſts ; 
a well-conſtituted national guard can have no other object 
than the maintenance of the laws, of tranquillity, and 
of public order, the fundamental baſes of the proſpe- 
rity of a nation. 

The men called by the will of the monarch, and the 
choice of their fellow · citizens, to regulate the government 
in France, had to ſolve this great problem of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a public force, proportionate to the ſize of the 
country. and to the extent of its frontiers, to its immenſe 
population, moſtly compoſed of non-proprictors, and, above 
all, tothe inconfiderate and enterpriſing character of its inha- 
bitants. The idea of a national guard was quickly adopted, 
35 the only one that could unite all the requiſite conditions; 
aud the true principles of that inſtitution did not eſcape 

the 
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the firſt legiſlators. But the ſucceſs which they inigh 
\ thence have promiſed' themſelves was impaired by ſeveti 
crrcumſtances. Popular ſpirit extended too widely thy 
circle of admiſſion; the great - proprietors alſo negledei 
too much the influence which the nature of things and the 
general conſent concurred to attribute to them ; powe, 
and the firſt of all power, that of force, thus fell below in 
natural level, and was often placed in the hands of men 
who were not ſufficiently intereſted in its preſervation. 

To theſe greater inconveniences were added others 
which were likewiſe attended with prejudicial effects. The 
ſort of reſpect that was attached to the military dreſs, the 
grace it gives to the elegance of youth, the diſtinRive mark; 
of rank, the uniforms, the epaulettes, the feathers, &c, 
heated the minds of the people, and brought into adio 
men, who were already but too much inclined that way 
by their diſpoſition and their habits. The impolitic ca: 
reſpondence of rank in the national guard and in the army, 
increaſed the vanity of the citizens, who, without having 
previouſly ſerved, ſaw themſelves promoted to commands 
and juſtly hurt the military men, who had acquired ſud 
diſtinctions, only at the expenſe of Jong years of ſervice, 
and of their blood ſpilt in battles, In ſhort, it mult be 
admitted that the efferveſcence which gave riſe to the eſt 
bliſhment of the national guard, has not been unattendel 
with inconveniences ; for if it be beneficial to keep alive i 
a nation a fendneſs for arms, military exerciſes and evo. 
lutions, it muſt not be ſuffered to become a favourit 
paſſion, nor to alienate it from thoſe productive purſuits 
the reſult of which conſtitutes the wealth and happinel 
of a ſtate. Perhaps England will one day feel the truth 
this obſervation, which, for ſome time paſt, is alſo nat ina 
plicable to her. 
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But after having ſtated the dangerous conſequences 
which, in certain circumſtances, may have reſulted from 
the formation of the national guard in France, we muſt 
alſo admit that it has frequently been of the greateſt uti- 
lity. Without it the tranquillity of the great cities would 
have been inceſſantly diſturbed, arid the ſafety of perſons 
endangered. During the firſt years of the revolution it 
was, on almoſt every occaſion, the firmeſt ſupport of the 
laws, and what cannot but ſpeak in its favour, is, that its 


others ſuppreſſion was one of the firſt acts of tyranny, 

The In other reſpe&s, the point of view under which it is 
fs, the moſt important for the obje of this work, to conſider this 
ad inſtitution, is that of the immenſe reſources which it af- 
8, Ke. fords for a rapid augmentation of the armies of the line, 
) aQion and for recruiting them in time of war. 

at way The returns of the natiorfal guard in France; in the year 
tic cor 1790, compriſed a maſs of upwards of three millions of men, 
e arm), all trained to the uſe of arms, to marching, and to the rou- 
| having tine of duty, and conſequently almoſt all qualified to take the 
amands, held immediately; the levy of a ſingle man from each 
ed ſuch company afforded the means of ſending off in an inſtant 
ſervice, 60,000 men to the army of the line. Let the reader judge 
muſt be what a force the French had at their diſpoſal, in a critical 
the eſtz- moment, and what a reſource it would have been in the 

attend! BY bands of a government poſſeſſing the confidence and eſteem 

p alive in of the people. 

and evo. 

favourite 
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happinel 


he truth 
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of a lake, formed by the Mincio, the cireumference of 


French during the war of ſucceſſion ; and the Auſtrians 
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NOTE IV. * 


Upon Mantua. 


Tu IS ancient city, how the capital of a dutchy of that 
name, united to the hereditary ſtates of the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria, is built upon an iſland, and towards the ſouth ſide 


which is about twenty Italian miles, which anſwer to five 
German miles (164 Engliſh). 

This place, naturally ſtrong from its ſituation, is, 
from the works by which its approaches have been ſucceſ- 
fively covered, become one of the moſt important fortreſſes. 
in Europe. The citadel was built by the ancient dukes 
of Mantua; the body of the place was repaired by the 


have ſince” perfectionated the principal defences, from the 
plans of General Vulgenuu. The French engineers hare 
alſo recently repaired and augmented the out-works, 
Two principal bridges lead to the city; to the north- 
eaſt, the Ponte di San Giorgio, or St. George's bridge, thus 
named on account of the. ſuburb and of the intrench- 
ments of San Giorgio, which cover the head of it; and 10 
the ſouth, the Ponte di Molini, or mill bridge, fo called 
on account of the number of mills which are in this ſpot, 
where the Mincis runs with more rapidity than in the 


other parts of the lake. 

Three other ſmaller bridges likewiſe lead to the city; 
two of theſe bridges are between the iſland and dike call 
ed I T and the main land. 

The city is divided into two unequal parts by an am 
of the Mincio. There are five gates and two ports, 7 
large: 
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of which i is called Porto della Catena (the port of the 
chain), and the ſmalleſt Porto d Anconetia. 

It is by no means here neceſſary to revert to the mage 
nificence of the city of Mantua, the population of Which 
is generally eſtimated at from 15 to 16,000 ſouls, with- 
out including the garriſon: it is well known to contain | 


that maſter-pieces of the arts, and . others the cathedral 

Au- built by Julio Romano. 

ſide The principal out-works are— 

e of 1. To the north-weſt, the citadel, which comprebends 

) five the ſuburb called Fortezza del Porto; it is very advanta- 
geouſly ſituated upen the left bank of the . and at 

„ ü, the influx af that river into the lake. 

qccel. 2. To the north is Fart San Giorgio, or the fortified en- 

treſſes cloſure of the ſuburb of that name. 

dukes 3. To the ſouth-weſt, he horn-work of the Pradeila 

by the gate 

Qrians 4. To the ſouth-weſt, the Cereſa tower and the out- 

Im the works which cover the ſluice and the communications with 

's hare | the iſle of T. 

; This iſland, upon which is built the palace II The, 

north- forms on this ſide, like a great crown-work, a ſecond en- 

ge, this cloſure to the city; and this double defence is covered by 

trench the ſuburb 17 The, built upon a larger iſland, detached 

and 10 from the firſt, and alſo fortified. 

o called The Plan annexed to this Note will bring the reader 

his ſpot thoroughly acquainted with the detail of the fortifications 

\ in the of Mantua, the poſſeſſion of which muſt always complete 
the conqueſt, or mark the entire deliverance, of Upper Italy. 

he city; In 1702, Prince Eugene formed the blockade of Man- 


ke call tua, and continued it for eight months; the city was re- 
lered by the French, and the blockade rai ſed on the 1ſt of 

Y an arm Auguſt, 
rts, the K KL. In 


large 
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In 1707, after the battle of Turin, the troops of d. 
two crowns of France and Spain evacuated this place in 
conformity to the general capitulation, ſigned the 1 3th of 
March for the evacuation of all Lombardy, and reſtored 
it to the Imperialiſts. 

In 1735, the Duke de Montemar laid ſiege to Mantua 
and carried it on vigorouſly ; but the combined | troops of 
France, Spain, and Sardinia compelled him to raiſe u, by 
virtue of a ſuſpenſion of arms, which took place the {ame 
year between the belligerent powers. 

In 1796, the French general Buonaparte, after having 
driven the Auſtrians as far as the frontiers of the Tyr, 
inveſted Mantua, and, eager to ſtrengthen and ſignalnt 
his cenqueſt, he began the ſiege as ſoon as he could form 
a battering train with the artillery of the fortreſſes which 
his firſt ſucceſſes had placed in' his hands; in the mean 
time, he endeavoured to ſurpriſe the place, and Boo volun- 
teers embarked in boats, were, in the night between the 
19th and 18th of July, to ger poſſeſſi on of one of the gates; 
but a heavy fall of rain prevented this attempt, 

Being obliged to carry on the ſiege in form, in the night 
of the 18th of July, he attacked the troops encamped vponthe 
out-works, and forced them to retire into the citadel ; while 
the fire of the gun-boats attradted the attention of the gat- 
riſon, he opened the trenches at eighty toiſes from tht 
works, erected batteries, and bred red-hot ſhot upou the 
rity. 

On the rſt of Auguſt General Wurmfer, having turned 
and forced the French poſts, and the corps of obſervation 
upon the Adige, obliged them to raiſe the ſiege with { 
much precipitation, that they abandoned their heavy arti 
lery and a great part of their proviſions and ammunition; 
the place was relieved on the 2d of Auguſt, 
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Puonoparte, with equal judgment and preſence of mind, 
matched againſt the Auſtrian columns, which had turned 
the lake of Garda, and threatened his rear; he ſurpriſed - 
them before they had completed their movement, placed 
them between two fires, and defeated them; he then marched 
againſt General Murmſer, who, with 25,000 men, had 
taken a ſtrong poſition at Caſtiglione, He attacked him on 
the ah of Auguſt, beat him, and the ſame day again in- 
veſted Mantua. ſt 

Not having ſufficient force to bring Buonaparte to a de- 
ciſive engagement, and compel him to raiſe the ſiege, the 
veteran General Wurmſer, after the battle of Ceria, pene- 
trated the line of the F rench with a picked corps, and 
threw bimſelf into Mantua on the 13th of September. 

Between the 4th and 17th of November, General A- 
vinzy, who had received reinforcements and again taken 
the field, obtained ſome advantages; but after the loſs of 
the battle of Arcola, his diviſions being ſeparated, he was 
obliged to retire into the mountains, and reſume his po- 
ſuion at Ala upon the Upper Adige. 

In the beginning of January 1799, the Auſtrians made 
a final effort to relieve Mantua, but their combined attacks 
upon the Upper and Lower Adige were attended with no 
better ſucceſs than the preceding ones. Buonaparte, after 
having repelled the attack directed againſt Verona, 
gained, in his principal poſition at Rivoli, a deciſive battle, 
and, though the victory was a long while diſputed, he had 
time to return to the Lower Adige, and ſurround the corps 
under General Provera in ſight of Fort San Giorgio, 

The garriſon conſiſted of 14,000 men, 8000 of whom 
were ſick; the hoſpitals were unprovided with medicines, 
and for the laſt month the ration of bread had heen re- 
duced to one fourth ; all the horſes had been caten. Ge- 
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neral Murmſer capitulated, and delivered up the plate to 
the French general. Serrurier, on the 2d of February 1797. 

The account which we have given of the Jaſt opera. 
tions of General Kray, and of the capitulation ſigned by 
the French general Latour Foifſac, on the 28th of July 
1799, complete this hiſtorical review of the ſieges of Man. 
tua, and of the different actions therewith connected. 


In a few Days will be Publiſhed 
A New and Improved Edition of 


THE 


REGIMENTAL COMPANION. 


CONTAINING 


The relative Duties of every component Part of the Bri- 


tiſh Army, from the General of a Diſtrict, to the Pri- 
vate Soldier, and rendering the Principles of Syſtem and 
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Nthe preceding Numbers of this hiſtorical eſſay; 
has been our invariable ſtudy to conſider, in a 
neral point of view, the events of which we 
ive given an account; we have not neglected 
p bring into the foreground thoſe which, fince 
he Allies had reſumed the offenſive, diſcloſed; by 
egrecs, the ſecret of their plans, or at leaſt afforded 
n_ might into the projects that they ſucceſſively 
med according to circumſtances. 

It has been ſeen that the principal efforts of the 
palition were at firſt directed towards the ſouth, 
hd that the greater part of the forces of the two 
wperial courts were employed in reconquering 
ly, as long as the arm ies of the Archduke and 
Ml Twarrow were ſufficiently connected, to ſup- 
L L port 
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port each other's flanks, without being obliged to 
weaken them. This eaſy concert, theſe recipro- 
cal ſuccours enſured mutual ſucceſs, and rendered 
Its attainment very rapid ; but in a ſhort time the 
Archquke's operations, which, however, were the 
moſt important, were ſuſpended, and became ſuh-. 
ordinate to the events of the war in Italy, where 
greater hazards, ſome ſerious faults, and a more 
obſtinate reſiſtance than had been expected, forced 
the Allies, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority, 
to withdraw from their army of Switzerland corps 
ſo conſiderable, that it was reduced to a ſtate 
of inaction, in the ſeaſon and in circumſtances the 
moſt favourable for acting. 

The court of Vienna, eager to recover Mantua 
and Lombardy, was deſirous of profiting by its 
firſt advantages in Italy, and thought them ſecured 
only by the ſpeedy and entire evacuation of the 
French. Perhaps if the Archduke had been fur- 
niſhed with ſufficient means for completing the de- 
liverance of Switzerland, and re-eſtabliſhing her 
independence, or rather had not been deprived of 
thoſe means in his power, and if the Allies had not 
entered Piedmont till after they had occupied with 
ſufficient forces the ſummits of the great Alps, 
and barred the moſt important paſſes towards the 
heart of Italy, the particular object of the Houſe 
of Auſtria would in like manner have been at- 
tained, and its frontiers of the Tyrol and of the 
ancient ſtate of Venice, have been ſecured ; and, 


perhaps, 


* 
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perhaps, the victories of General Suwarrow would 
then, in a greater degree, have promoted the exe- 
eution of the general plan of the Allies. 

Neither theſe motives, nor the changes and de- 
lays which they have occaſioned, can have eſcaped 
the notice of -our readers; they muſt have re- 
marked, in the, ſtatement we have given of the 
diſtribution of the reſpective forces, that the 
French government were not at all miſtaken con- 
cerning the real deſtination of the auxiliary Ruſ- 
ſian army, and that while they were ordering their 
generals of the armies of Italy to make the moſt 
ſirenuous efforts to maintain their ground as long 
as poſſible, in the ſtate of Genoa, they had de- 
tached to Switzerland, to the centre of the line 
of defence, the beſt part of the reſerve of the in- 
terior, and of the new levies, and were forming an 
army upon the Rhine to oppoſe that which the 
Archduke was about to aſſemble in that quarter. 

New ſcenes, a new theatre of war, were upon 
the point of being opened upon the northern fron- 
tiers of the republic; and at the ſame time, the 
Allies threatened to penetrate into Provence and 
Dauphiny, in hopes of there arming a party, while 
on the fide of Franche Comte they meditated an 
invaſion more ſudden and more deciſive. They 
thus divided the attention and * forces of the 
French. 


The plan of the coalition was therefore entirely 


developed; but all the troops that were to concur 
LIL 2 in 


£ 
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in its execution, not having been able to arrive 
or dehark at the points where they were to act, 
earlier than from the 1 5th to the 20th of Auguſt 
there ſtill remained ſome little time ſor the French 
armies to profit by the equilibrium of force mo- 
mentarily re-eſtabliſhed by the compulſory levy of 
the conſcripts. 

As on the rupture of the armiſtice, the Direc- 
tory. ordered a ſimultaneous attack upon the whole 
line, before. the auxiliary Ruſſian army, com- 
manded by General Suwarrow, had joined that of 
General, Kray, and the Archduke bad completely 
aſſembled the Auſtrian army; in like manner the 
French goyernment this time wiſhed, by making a 
great effort for reſuming the offenſive every where 
at once, to prevent the junction of the reinforce- 
ments expected by the Allies upon the Rhine and 
in Italy. This was a very juſt calculation, ſince 
the ſlowneſs of the marches of the ſecond auxi- 
hary Ruſſian army, including the corps of the 
Prince de Conde, together with the fiege of Man- 
tua, occaſioned for the moment in the. Imperial 
armies, a difference of about 70,000 men, in fa- 
vour of the French; and the junction of the re- 
ſerves of the interior, and of the new battalions 
of conſcripts, had recruited the armies, of the re- 
public. with a force neaxly equal to that number, 
Thus, for ſome days, in the ſuppoſition that Ge- 
neral Kray's army was detained before Mantua, 
and that the offenſive movement was executed be- 

fore 
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fore the ſecond Ruſſian army was ſufficiently near 
to come into action, the French had, upon the 
Upper Rhine, the advantage of number, and 
could, in Italy, balance within about 10, ooo men, 
if not all the forces of General Suwarrow, at leaſt 
thoſe which he had with him, and the main bodies 
of which were covering the ſieges of Tortona and 
Com. 

To afford a complete knowledge of the im- 
portant facts which have diſtinguiſhed, the outſet 
of this reſumption of operations, we cannot chooſe 
a method more clear, and more. ſatisfactory to 
our readers, than to follow the movements exe- 
cuted nearly at the ſame epoch, by the four French 
armies; for, in order to diſtinctly unravel the 
thread of the events, a ſpectator muſt firſt place 
himſelf on the fide of the attacking army, and, 
from their intentions, and from the combination of 
their plans, take the ground, and the ſubſtance of 


an impartial narrative. 


Four principal points fixed the attention of the 
French government. 


1, The ſtate of Genoa, the poſſeſſion of which 
being prolonged till the fall of the year could 
alone ſecure the ſouthern frontiers of France from 
lie invalion meditated by General Suwarrow. 
There the two armies were in preſence of each 


other, and on both ſides all their reſources had been 
collected. 


2. The 


_ 4... o 
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2. The frontier of Dauphiny and Savoy, Oppo. 
fite to which the Allies had only corps of obſeryz. 
tion, which occupied the poſts at the entrance 
of the vallies, and were not ſufficiently ſtrong to 
carry the poſts upon the heights, or there maintain 
their ground. 
3- Switzerland, the entire evacuation of which 
would have expoſed the heart of France, and the 
"defence of which, however, could not be ſecured, 
for the remainder of the campaign, if the French 
did not diſlodge the Imperialiſts from the moſt 
lofty ſummits of the great Alps, and again oc. 
cupy the paſſes and communications with Italy, 
till the fall of the ſnow ſhould exclude both par- 
ties from theſe barren rocks, theſe abyſſes already 
covered with blood, and into which ſo many herces 
were once more to precipitate themſelves, to there 
diſpute and decide the advantage of the genera! 
poſition, and perhaps with the fate of Switzerland, 
that of France. 
4. The Lower Rhine, where the Imperialis 
were, by degrees, reinforcing the army of obſer. 
vation, which was to be joined by a corps of 
Ruſſians, and at a later period by the contingents 
of the Empire. 

To direct General Joubert to deſcend the Ap- 
pennines, for the purpoſe of giving battle to the 
army of General Suwarrow, and favouring thi 
movement, by that of the different corps of the 
army of the Alps, under General Champronnet, 
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namely, on his right towards Com, in order to 
retain there a greater number of troops, and on his 
Jeſt in the vallies which ſerve as an outlet to the 
paſſes of Mount Cenis and Mount St. Bernard, in 
order to ſupport the attacks in the Upper Yalais. 

To make Maſſena bring on a general action, 
for the purpoſe of driving from the little cantons, 
and from Sf. Gothard, the left wing of the 
Archduke's army, which was neceſſarily too much 
extended, and too much weakened, from the corps 
under Generals Bellegarde, Laudon, and Haddicł, 
having been detached to the army of Suwarrow. 

To operate on the Lower Rhine, and on the 
night bank, which was ſtill unprovided with troops, 
and covered with a rich harveſt, reſerved for the 
allied armies, a powerful diverfion that might 
force the Archduke, if not to come to the relief of 
General Szfarray, at leaſt not to expect from 
Swabia thus threatened any reinforcement at the 
moment when he himſelf would be vigorouſly at- 
tacked. : 

Such was, from Mens to Genoa, the plan of 
attack meditated, and executed by the French, and 
the reſults of which have been ſo different. 

To the north there was no room for any but 
defenſivxe operations; however, as they could not, 
except as the beginning of a grand diverſion, be 
connected with the operations to the eaſt, we 
ſhall not anticipate; we ſhall firſt fix the latter 
12 their place, and in their order of date, without 


yet 


, 
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yet ſpeaking of the expedition coneerted by the 
Engliſh and Ruffians againſt Holland. 

We have before obſerved, that the moſt pref]. 
ing danger which the Directory had to meet was 
on the frontier of Switzerland; and that it had 
been eaſier to them to find reinforcements which, 
arriving ſucceſſively by different routes, were di. 
rected, at the ſame time, towards the centre and 
the wings of Maſſena's army; while the Archdake 
could receive the Ruffian diviſions only by Schaf. 
hanſen, which lay in the rear of his right wing, 
and all at onte, at a known and fixed period. 
This augmentation of forces was to be, no doubt, 
very conſiderable, and compoſed of very good 
troops, eſpecially of excellent infantry ; but it 
was their firſt eſſay in the mountain war, in 
which it was neceſſary to employ them imme- 
diately ; theſe could not be equal to thoſe corps of 
Auſtrian troops, mixed with mountaineers, Ty- 
rolians, and Swiſs, which had defended the V. 
ralberg, reconquered the Griſons and Mount 8t. 
Gothard, and the greater part of the little can- 
tons. General Suwarrow, having undertaken at 
the ſame time the fieges of Cor and Tortona, 
which he was covering, and which were to lead 
to the capture of Genoa, and complete the careet 
of his conqueſt of Italy, could not, till General 
Kray's army had joined his, ſend back General 
Bellegarde's corps, which had beſides ſuffered con- 


ſiderably, and the feeble diverſion with which he 
4 had 
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had charged General Haddict, on the ſide of the 
Valais, was not of ſufficient conſequence to enable 
the Archduke to flatter himſelf with re- eſtabliſhing 
the balance between his forces and thoſe of Maſe 


ſena, if the latter could act before the arrival 


ol the Ruſſians. He accordingly attacked him, 
and gained an important advantage; he fulfilled 
his taſk in the whole of the operations concerted, 
and entirely diſlodged the left wing of the Auftrian 
army. Joubert and Moreau, on the contrary, found 
in Italy General Suwarrow, already ſuperior in 
numbers, alſo reinforced by the corps under Gene- 
ral Kray, whom the premature reduction of Mantua 
had permitted to join the grand army; they were 

conſequently defeated. 1 
Let us now collect the details of theſe two me- 
morable actions. Although General Maſſena had, 
ſome time before, received orders from the new 
Directors to immediately reſume the offenfive, he 
had reſiſted this indiſcreet eagerneſs of his govern- 
ment ſo far as to incur their diſgrace, and to be 
ordered to give up the command of the army. 
Doubtleſs, having calculated the utmoſt diligence 
that the Ruſſian troops could make, he preferred 
maturing his project, and ſtriking a blow which 
delay rendered ſo much the more certain, as his 
numerical force was daily increafing, without the 
Archduke being able either to prevent it, or to pro- 
cure himſelf the ſame advantage. It alſo appears that 
the want of reſources, and the difficulty of obtain- 
u M ing 
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ing proviſions and forage in a country exhauſie! 


by ſo long a ſtay of two large armies, and beſide; 


fo unproductive, had retarded his preparations, 
and even inſpired part of his army with diſguſt, 


It was on the 175th and 18th of Auguſt, that 
the firſt columns of the main auxiliary Ruſſian 
army of 26,000 men, under the command of 
General Rimſki Korjakow, were to arrive at Schaf. 
hauſen; and it was only on the 11th and 12th that 
General Maſſena commenced his movement. He 
had reinforced his right wing, commanded by Ge- 
neral Lecourbe, as much as he could without too 


greatly weakening his centre oppoſite Zurich, and 
his left protected by the Rhine. As he intended 


to entirely detach from the centre this right wing, 
to render its marches, manceuvres, and attacks in 
all the chain of the great Alps, from the alas 


to the lake of Zurich, completely independent, he 


endeavoured to fix, on the oppoſite fide, the atlen- 
tion of the Archduke; he ſucceeded in concealing 
from him, by very warm attacks upon the centre 
of his poſition, the reinforcements which he had 
ſent to General Lecourbe, and prevented him from 
making the ſame manceuvre with his left, and ſup- 
porting Generals Jellachich and Simpſclen. The 


latter occupied on the Lower Renſs, and in the in- 


terval between S/. Gothard and the lake of Zurich, 
only the principal points of a chain of poſts too 


much extended. Theſe different corps, which all 


together did not conſiſt of more than 20,000 men, 
| were 
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were unable either to ſorm reſerves ſufficient to 
ſtop the columns that ſhould attempt to cut aff 
their communications, or to maintain their poſition 
without farther ſupport, in ſpite of the advantages 

of the ground in iſolated poſts, or in camps which 
might be turned, or taken in the rear, by a ſuperior 


ſorce. 
On the 12th and 13th of a Genen Maſe 


ſera ordered his left wing, in the environs of Baden 
to bring on ſome affairs of poſts. zl A 
On the 14th, at break of day, taking advantage 
of a thicx fog, he marched a column beyond the 
Limmat. It firſt carried one of the main guards, 
penetrated into the camp of the cavalry, where a 
regiment of dragoons and ſome ſquadrons of huſ- 
ſars had to ſuſtain a very warm onſet, and ſuffered 
conſiderably. This unexpected attack ſpread the 
alarm to Zurich; the French had puſhed forward 
to the entrances. of the town, through which the 
Archduke ſent ſome freſh troops; they had alfo 
penetrated as far as the rear of ſome. points of the 
line. Being in their turn attacked by ſuperior 
forces, and taken in flank by two batteries, they 
defended themſelves with obſtinacy ; there was a 
great deal of blood ſpilt, and unfortunately the 
Swils of both parties met, and charged each other 
with fury. At length General Maſſena withdrew 
his columns to the left bank of the Limmat, and 
on the 15th the centre of each army was in its old 
poſition. 


MM 2 During 
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During this atfack, all the columns of the right 
wing, the total Rirength of which, on both ſides of 
the lake of Lucerne, including General Thureay's 
divifion in the Yalais, was about 30,000 men, 
moved all at the ſame time, and directed their 
march againſt the principal poſts occupied by the 
Imperialiſts. 

The French diviſion, commanded by General 
Chabran, croſſed the Sihl; ſurpriſed or drove in the 
Auſtrian poſts upon the weſt bank of the lake of 
Zurich; climbed the heights of Richterfioyl, Etxel, 
and Schindeleggi; turned and attacked with ſucceſs 
a pretty conſiderable Auſtrian corps which occu- 
pied this ſtrong poſition, Notre Dime des Hermes, 
between Lachen and Emfiedeln. This intermediate 
corps, between the centre of the Auſtrian army 
and the left wing, which occupying the courſe of 
the Re, covered the cantons of Schweitz and 
Uri, was almoſt entirely cut to pieces, taken ot 
diſperſed. Tt was under the command of General 
Jellackich, who, being obliged to abandon his poſts 
upon the lake of Zurich, could not even maintain 
the poſt of Rapper/chwyl; he left open the canton 
of Glaris, and fell back upon the centre of the 
army, while the French, puſhing forward the videts ing me 
of their advanced guard to within fight of Pfeficon, I other 
threatened to turn the poſition of Zurich. This WM hich 
firſt ſucceſs interrupted the communication of the i to 
remainder of the Archduke's left wing with the WW be a 


centre of his army, and favoured the movements I be : 
wit, and 
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and attacks of General Lecourbe upon Schweirs, 
and along the whole courſe of the Neuſt, from 
Altorf to Mount Sr. Gothard: the extent of this 
front of attack was about eighteen or twenty com- - 
mon leagues, or eleven German miles. 

To follow, in an intereſting manner, the brilliant 
and fingular expedition of General Lecourbe upon 
the Reuſs, it is neceſſary to obſerve attentively the 
whole chain of the Upper Alps, and the conſtant 
progreſs of the formation of theſe maſſes by Nature, 
always uniform in her moſt imperceptible works: 
every where do the laws of gravity diſcloſe and ex · 
plain her ſecrets; the waters forſaking the higher 
parts, where the reſervoirs are in a manner ſuſpended, 
produce every where ſimilar effects, notwithſtand- 
ing their inexhauſtible variety; and according to 
their volume, weight, and velocity, furrow more or 
kſs deeply the ſurface of the globe, forming hills, 
dividing territories, and ſeparating mountains. 
Thus, in the *great Alps, the torrents which 
iſſue from beneath the ſnow and ice, by following 
different directions, deſcend into vallies ſo confined, 
o deeply excavated by the rapid fall and the ravage 
of their waters, that the precipices of theſe adjoin- 
ing mountains render them inacceſſible in every 
other direction than that of the bed of the torrents 
which have forced their way; it is therefore nectſ- 
ary to aſcend to their fource, to the common level, 
o be able to penetrate from one valley into another, 
o be at liberty to chooſe between them, to com- 

4 mand 
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mand theſe outlets, to open or ſhut, at pleaſure, 
theſe barriers which the caprice and the rehound of 
the waters have raiſed between theſe maſſes, piled 
up and rent aſunder in the exploſions of the globe. 
It is certainly true that the ſame caprices may 
poſſibly have opened, in theſe immenſe precipices, 
ſome lateral outlets, which may afford a commu. 
nication from one large valley to another by follow. 
ing the courſe of the rivulets, and obſerving their 
point of contact or level upon the back of the 
oppoſite mountain; but it may be conceived that 
theſe practicable communications muſt be very 
uncommon, and ftill more thickly ſtrewn with 
obſtacles and difficulties than the paſſes through 
the principal upper vallies. 7 

Mount St. Gothard, Mount Hurca, and Mount 
Grimſel, form, as it were, the knot of the four prin- 
cipal chains of the Swiſs Alps; the reader may 
form a ſimple and very correct idea of them by re- 
marking, that the diviſion of the vallies and the 

diſtribution of the waters nearly correſpond to the 
points of the compals. 

To the North, and under the ſummit of “. 
Gothard, the Reuſs precipitates itſelf through the 
valley of Ur/eren; and after having dug the abyflcs 
of the Devil's Bridge, being confined in its bed by 
the two great parallel chains which ſeparate the 
canton of Ur; from the cantons of Glaris and Un!er- 
wald, it forms, from Altorff to Lucerne, the lake 


. called the Lake of the Four Cantons; it then 
reſumes, 
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reſumes, as far as its mouth, or rather its junction 


with the Aar and the Linmat, its direction towards 
led the north; it divides Switzerland, opens the prin- 
obe. cipal and the ſhorteſt communication between 
may Germany and Italy, and ſerving, as it were, to 
ces, graduate the different latitudes of Switzerland, it 
mu- affords great advantages to that of the two armies, 
ow. when nearly of equal force, which can make itſelf 
heir maſter of its whole courſe. 
the To the Eaſt are the glaciers of the Rhine, and 
that the ſources of that river, which at firſt takes 
very its courſe to the eaſtward, through the valley of 
with Diſentis. 
ugh To the S$cuth, under Ariolo, the Teſino takes its 
riſe, and runs through the valley of Bellinxona, | 
ount towards the, Lago Maggiore. | 
prin- To the HY, under Mount Furca and Mount 4 
may Grinjel, are the glaciers and the ſources of the Rhone 4 
y re- and of the Aar, which fall into the Yalars and into iq 
| the the Oberland, waſh all the weſt part of Switzerland, 4 
0 the and diſplay their waters in the vaſt and magni- J 
icent baſin formed by the Alps and the Jura q 
pf K. mountains. | 
h tle General Lecourbe being ordered to repulſe the | 
byfles corps under Generals Jellachich and Simpſchen, and | 
ed by occupy this poſition, this key, the importance and 
te the influence of which over all the reſt of Switzerland 
Unier- will be eaſily underſtood, divided his troops into 


e lake 
t then 
ſumes, 


tour corps or columns, whoſe ſimultaneous attacks 
and ſucceſſive junctions were combined according 
| to 
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to the difficulties 'which each had to ſurmount, ang 
the aſſiſtance which the nature of the 
allowed them to afford mutually to each other, 

On the 14th of Auguſt, at the dawn of day, the 
poſition of the Imperialiſts before Schweitz, where 
were ſtationed the regiment of Stein, and fome 
Swiſs corps of the little cantons, was warmly at. 
tacked in front by the French General Boivin, at 
the head of his brigade, while a battalion of the 
84th demi-brigade turned this ſame poſition by the 
heights of Hacken and of the Mien: the Imperialiſts 
were diſlodged, and retreated by the mountain of 
Bragel to Glaris. 

While General Boivin's column, which had 
marched by Steinen and Seven, was aſſembling 
again at Schweitz and Yberg, General Lecourh: 
attacked in perſon the important poſt of Bruner, 
upon the lake of the four cantons, with a reſerve 
of grenadiers which he had embarked on board 
his flotilla; he ordered to be ſent to his ſupport 
a few companies, which, having ſet out from 
Gerſan, marched along the right bank of the lake 
as far as Brunnen: there was a very warm action 
at the bridge of the Muthen, which was carried 
under the five of the artillery, by Montfort the 
general's aide-de-camp. 

General Lecourbe proceeded to the head of 
the lake with his flotilla, in order to ſecond the 
central and difficult attack upon Altorff, which he 
dad entruſted to General Perſon, the chief of bis 


ſtaff, 
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ſtaff. Part of the troops that were deſtined for it, 
marched againſt Seedorf, by the back of the Roftock; 
and the other part deſcended from Engelberg, and 
was directed againſt A/tmghauſen. Several actions, 
very warm and very bloody, were fought, at See- 
dorf, at Attinghauſen, at Fluzlen, a little above Mil. 
lam. Tels chapel, where General Lecourbe de- 
barked with his grenadiers, and laſtly at Altorff; 
which General Simp/chen's corps was forced to quit, 
towards the cloſe, of the day, retiring through the 
valley of Schichenthal, which he had ſecured by 
breaking down the bridges upon the Rei. 


The ſame day, the 14th of Auguſt, at the very 


time that General Lecourbe had ſucceeded in open- 
ing to himſelf the entrance of the lower valley of 
the Rewſs, by occupying Altorff, General Loiſon, 
whom he had ordered to march, with the Tooth 
demi-brigade, and a reſerve of grenadiers, 
againſt Vaſen, in the valley of Ur/eren, arrived 
in the evening, after a very laborious march 
through the Gadmenthal, along roads covered with 
ſnow and ice, at the entrance of the valley before 
the little fort of the Meyenthal, a hexagon faced 
vith ſtone, ſituated between the precipices of the 
torrent of the Meyen and perpendicular rocks. A 
hngle path, expoſed to all the fire of the artillery 
ind muſketry, led to this fortlet, which was de- 
ſended by 300 men. The French ſoldiers requeſted 
to march thither, and carried it by aſſault. 

N N On 
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On the r5th of Auguſt, General Lecourle, 
having diſperſed and purſued into the Maderaner. 
tal, upon the right bank of the Rev, ſome Ay. 
ſtrian poſts, which ſtill held out, and incommoded 
his march, haſtened to aſcend the Reus, and meet 
General Loiſon, of whom he had received no 
tidings ; he fell in with a battalion of the rogth 
demi-brigade, which that general ſent to eftabliſh 
his communication with him. 
Lecourbe then collected his forces in order to 
get poſſeſſion of S/. Gothard, marching to meet 
his right column, which General Gudin was to 
have conducted by the ſummits of Mount Grm/] 
and Mount Herca, having been to join General 
Loiſom, who, the preceding evening, had cut and 
opened his way through the valley of Ur/eren. 
Although he had yet no account of General 
Gudin, and of the ſucceſs of the actions which he 
muſt have fought before he got as far as S!. o- 
thard, General Lecourbe did not ſtop, and having 
no hopes of being able to ſucceed in turning the 
paſſage of the Roche percee, he undertook to attack 
in front, and to force the famous Devils Bridge. 
He therefore marched, with General Loiſon, the 
fame day that the latter, notwithſtanding the ex- 
ceffive fatigue of his troops, had carried the fort- 
let of the Meyenthal. At four o*clock in the aſter- 
noon, they fell in with the out-poſts of the Impe- 
rialiſts, and made them fall back upon their in- 


trenchments at the Devils Bridge, which were 
| 4 protected 


00 
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by the torrent of the Revs and inaccef- 
ſible rocks. They preſented themſelves at the 
head of the bridge in cloſe column, and with fixed 
bayonets, cloſely purſuing the Auſtrians, and ex- 
petting to paſs pell-mell, with them. But all on 
a ſudden, the middle of the bridge diſappeared 
between the parapets, and ſeparated the combat- 
ants by an unexpected abyſs ; an opening, thirty 
feet in width, exhibited the torrent at the bottom 
of the precipice, and forced the head of the co- 
lumn of the grenadiers to halt, and to retro- 
grade, under a very galling fire from the oppoſite 
bank. 

The Devils Bridge was repaired in the courſe of 
the night; and on the 16th of Auguſt, in the morn- 
ing, General Gudm, deſcending from Sr. Gothard 
by Ur/eren, appeared on the right bank. 

It would be difficult to deſcribe the obſtacles 
which this column, under General Gudin, had 
had to ſurmount, in aſcending the valley of the 
Aar, in order to attack the Auſtrians upon Mount 
Crimſel. That poſt, as well as the poſts eſtabliſned 
at the paſſes of the Valais and of Mount Furca, 
was occupied by upwards of 2000 men, who, in 
poſitions which might appear impregnable, de- 
{ended themſelves with obſtinacy ; the camp be- 
tween Oberwald and Gue/chenen was attacked and 
carried. After having paſſed the-night upon its icy 
ſummits, General Gudin purſued his march by 
Mount Purca to St. Gothard and Ur/eren. 

N N 2 Thus, 
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Thus, on the ſame day, the 16th of Aupug, 
forty-eight hours only after the commencement of 
the general offenfive movement, Lecourbe, being 
maſter of $f. Gothard, and of the whole courſe of 
the Reiß, had re-eſtabliſhed his communications 
with the Upper Valais, where General Thurea!'s 
diviſion, having effected its junction with the right 
column, had beat the Auſtrian poſts, and driven 
them back, with confiderable loſs, beyond the 
Simplon. Colonel Strauch's corps, which occupied 
the poſts of the Upper Valais, was almoſt entirely 
killed, taken, or diſperſed. 

In the mean time the main body of the Au- 
ſtrians, in falling back from Ur/eren upon Djſentzs, 
by the heights of Oberalp, had rallied upon the 
mountains of Criſpalt, from . whence they could 
again deſcend into the valley; they thus barred 
the entrance of the Griſons, by the ſources of the 
Rhine. General Lecourbe, fearing that the Au- 
ſtrians would ſtrengthen themſelves in this ſtrong 
poſition, ordered a corps to turn Sr. Gothard by 
Airolo; while, with the greater part of his forces 
united, he marched towards the lake of Oberap, 
and forced the defile of the road to Di/entis, which 
was guarded by three battalions of Kerpen, that 
had crowned: the heights, and covered, by echel- 
lons, the outlets of Giamut and of San Giacomo. This 
laſt battle was very bloody. All the generals 
charged at the head of their columns; the reg! 


ment of Kerpen repelled ſeveral charges, but a. 
length 
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length yielded to the number and the vigour of the 


attacks; it was entirely defeated, and the ſmalleſt 


part only of this corps, being purſued as far as 
Tavetſck, ſacceeded in effeCting its retreat to 
Difentis. t 

The Archduke, who neither quitted his central 
poſition nor his head-quarters at Notten, haſtened 
to collect, and to ſupport, upon the line of the Lim- 
mat, and of the lakes of Zurich and Wallen- 
Hadi, his left wing, which was completely driven 
in; he employed every means to draw near him 
the firſt Ruſſian columns, which arrived at that 
moment at Schaſf hauſen, and to which he ſcarcely 
allowed a fingle day's reſt; at the ſame time, in 
order to recall Maſſena's attention to his left wing, 
and induce him to ſtop the circular movement of 
General Lecourbe, he made a feint of intending to 
ſurpriſe, or force the paſſage of the Aar, above 
Baden, and early on the morning of the 17th of 
Auguſt had two bridges of boats begun. This work 
was continued under the fire of the French poſts 
on the left bank ; eight or ten pontoons were al- 
ready placed, but it was then diſcovered that the 
rocky bottom of the Aar, which did not afford 
the neceſſary hold for the anchors, as well as the 
ſteepneſs of the banks, rendered this attempt im- 
practicable. 

On the 19th, the firſt Ruſſian diviſion, led on 
by General Hotze, advanced to the Rigiberg 
and to Raper/chweil, in order to ſtop the progreſs 

of 
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of the French. Such were, in Switzerland, the 
ſucceſſes by which Maſſena's army concurred in the 
new plan of general offenſive operations. We 
have endeavoured to make our readers participate 
the lively intereſt of this ſeries of marches and 
battles, and we have entered into details more 
circumſtantial than are in general allowed by the 
limits of this work, the principal object of which 
is to collect and to determine only the reſults, 
When, in order to preſent them to the eyes of 
our readers, we chooſe, among the great number 
of ſcenes, thoſe in which the events and the aGors 
are more nearly connected with the plot and the 
principal intereft of this terrible drama, we do not 
lofe fight of the maxim of Horace, the true ſecret 
of the dramatic charm, which critics are pleaſed to 
find alſo in hiſtory; ad nem feftima. But how 
was it poſſible to avoid fixing our attention upon 
this grand application of marches in columns of 
maneuvre, to the part of Europe, to the country, 
and to the ground, which offered moſt obftacles 
to the combination of theſe movements and of theſe } 
concerted attacks? When we follow from the left to 
the right, between the lake of Zurich and the up- 
per entrance of the Valais, the ſucceſſive iſſuing 
forth of the French columns upon the line of the 
| Reuſs ; when we ſee General Lecourbe, after the 
attacks of Schweits and of Allorſ, enter with con- 
fidence into the valley of the Rei, and meet ſucceſ- 
fively, and at the time appointed, the columns ol 
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his right wing which had overcome the greateſt dif- 
kculties, and fought very warm actions, in order 
to arrive at theſe rendezvous, there appears ſome- 
thing almoſt miraculous in the ſucceſs, in ſpite of 
the ſuperiority of numbers on the ſide of the 
French, and the juſtice which every impartial mi- 
litary man will render to the conception of the 
plan of Generals Maſſena and Lecourbe, and to the 
{kill and daring of the officers and troops by whom 
it was executed, If! | 

Reflections upon the exertions, upon the new 
efforts in the mountam war, preſent themſelves in 
a crowd; but attracted towards the two other 
theatres, upon which were paſſing, or preparing, at 
this period, events not leſs important, we ſhall 
ſimply remark, that Generals Lecourbe and Loon, 
who, from the beginning of the campaign, had not 
themſelves ceaſed to carry the war into the higheſt 
mountains, and there to acquire, by the variety of 
their poſitions, and the multiplicity of the actions 
they fought, a degree of experience, and a ſort of 
practice, of which, perhaps, there never before was an 
inſtance, had likewiſe the advantage of command- 
ing the ſame troops, of having the ſame officers, 
hoſe coup d il was formed to this kind of war; 
indeed we have before obſerved, that the Archduke, 
being forced to detach to Italy all his left wing, 
confiſting of the corps of Generals Bellegarde and 
Haddick, he had not only loſt the ſuperiority of 
force, but alſo the talent and experience of the 
generals, 
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generals, and the knowledge and habit of the ſol. 
diers, for which nothing can compenſate. 

- Tt ſhould ſeem, that in high mountains the eye 
of a military man forms, extends, and proportions 
itſelf, inſenſibly, to a larger ſcale of objects and 
diſtances; the combinations become enlarged and 
multiplied like the maſſes, and the variety of the 
accidental localities. In level countries, the plans 
of generals are almoſt always ſubordinate to the 
rules of art; the marches are calculated, the ma- 
neuvres are explained, the reſiſtance, the time, 
the reſources, every thing is appreciated, meaſured, 
and weighed; and in general the data of the problem 
are known; it is ſolved before it is decided by the 
fate of arms. But in mountainous countries the 
genius of the general is leſs cramped, although it 
meets with more obſtacles; it can ſoar beyond or- 
dinary rules, combine new plans, invent fira- 
tagems, and create for itſelf a particular kind of 
warfare. 

It is there eſpecially, that are felt that in- 
fluence of the form of the ſurrounding objects, more 
powerful, perhaps, than that of the climate; thoſe 
inſpirations of Nature, ſo eloquent, and whom wc 
unjuſtly call inanimate ; in ſhort, that diſpoſition to 
put ourſelves in uniſon with her, a diſtinctive cha- 
racter which the Creator has imprinted on man, and 
the indelible traces of which elevated minds take a 
pleaſure in diſcovering, even amid the horrors « ol 


the deſtruction of the human race. 
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The mountain war is (if we may be allowed the 
expreſſion) the poetical branch of the military art. 
In it phyſical ſtrength is continually exerciſed, and 
moral power is not leſs improved. If the air that 
is breathed in theſe lofty regions, braces the nerves, 
and gives to the body greater agility, the ideas are 
alſo more clear, the mind more fertile in reſources, 
and the emanations of courage are always of a 
bolder caſt ; the movements are quick, the ac- 
tions deciſive ; like the ſtream of the waters, every 
thing is lively, brilliant, and rapid: accordingly 
we ſee, in general, thoſe who have been en- 
gaged in this fort of war, particularly fond of 
their profeſſion, becauſe, like the hunters of ante- 
lopes, they have found with greater dangers more 
lively enjoyments. Perhaps the perfumes of Afia, 
burning before the triumphal car of the conqueror 
of Darius, afforded him leſs r-al ſatis faction than 
General Lecourbe felt, when, upon the brinks of 
the precipices of the Reuß, he was joined by the 
columns that had ſcaled the icy ſummits of &.. 
Githard, 2 

Bat we are now to ſee fortune adverſe to the 
French in Italy, compenſating the Allies for the 
check which they had received in Switzerland, by 
a victory gained the ſame day by General Suwar- 
row's army over that of General Joubert. 

vince the capture of Aleſſandria and Mantua, 
General Suwarrow, perſifiing in his reſolution to 
ave no fortreſs in his rear, and to make him- 
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ſelf maſter of all the flat country, before he un. 
dertook any thing either againſt the ſtate of Ge. 
noa or againſt the frontiers of France, ordered the 
ſiege of Tortona to be more vigorouſly puſhed oy, 
and the fortreſs of Coni to be more cloſely in. 
veſted. He watched the poſts of the French at 
the entrances of the gorges, and of the little yal. 
lies of the Apennines ; while General Klenau, who 
had purſued Macdonald's rear guard as far as the 
entrance of the river of the Levant, took poſſeſ. 
ſion of Sarzana, Fort Lerici, and all the defences 
of the gulf of Spezia, where the French had now 
no other poſt than Fort Santa Maria. All the 
corps of the grand allied army, of the enume- 
ration of which we have given a ſketch in our pre- 


1 
* 


ceding Number, were drawing near to each other, 
and aſſembling in the plain between the 0% 
| and the Scrivia. The army which had carried on : 
KY the ſiege of Mantua, under the command of Ge- 8 
585 neral Kray, was expected there; and the ap- 1 
145 proaching capture of the citadel of Tortona was = 
1 to be the period and the ſignal of freſh attacks. rp, 
| Since General Joubert had received from Morea * 
1 the command of the French army, he had diſi- 8 1; 
4 buted the reinforcements and the ſuccours by 


which the French government had augmented 
his forces, and ſignalized his arrival, in order to 
revive the hopes of the nation. The remains ol 
Macdonald's army, which formed the right wing, 
had been drawn near to Genoa, and a new a: 
rangemen 
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rangement of the commands of the diviſions had 
been made, relatively to the ſubſequent operations. 
General Macdonald returned to France, to enjoy 
a repoſe well earned, by one of the moſt fatiguing 
and difficult, as well as the moſt glorious retreats, 
and the ſucceſs of which, complete to the laſt 
march, the victory that he was ſo near gaining, 
could neither have rendered more maſterly, nor 
more memorable in the eyes of thoſe who know 
how to appreciate the real talent of the general, 
and the intrepidity he diſplayed in the execution of 
his movements, 

General Sr. Cyr commanded the nicht wing; 
General Perignon had taken the command of the 
left; he received orders to puſh forward to the 
heights ; he occupied the advantageous poſition of 
Millefmo, celebrated for the entrance of Buonaparte 
into Italy, together with Murialto and Callizano 
near Ceva, from whence he kept his eye upon the 
alley of the Tanaro, and that of the Bormida, and 
gave to the line of the advanced poſts of the 
French army a more effectual ſupport, which, 
being at a greater diſtance from the ſea- ſide, faci- 
ltated the movements, and better ſecured the 
means of retreat, The former reduction of Ceva, 
when it was attacked by the inſurgents, had al- 
ready been very detrimental to the French ; and 
on this occafion that point of ſupport would 'have 
been very advantageous to them. The commander, 
who had had the weakneſs to ſurrender it, had 
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recently been ſhot at Genoa. The centre and the 
right of the French army, paſſing from My, 
Notte to Campo Freddo, and puſhing forward its out. 
poſts in the valley of Erro and in that of the Oria, 
were covered by the Bocchetta, and in front of 
this defile they crowned the backs of the hills 
overlooking the valley of the Scrivia. An ad- 
vanced guard occupied the poſt of Gavi; that of 
Seravalle had capitulated on the 7th of Auguſt, 

General Joubert, who had eſtabliſhed his head. 
quarters at Campo Marone, between Savona and 
Monte Notte, in the rear of his left wing, after having, 
with General Moreau, reconnoitred all his poſitions, 
reſolved to make a vigorous effort, to march his ar- 
my into the plain, and there maintain his ground, 
after having forced General Suwarrow to raiſe tho 
fiege of the citadel of Tortona. He requeſted Gene- 
ral Moreau to defer his departure, in order to affif 
him with his advice; and the latter generouſly 
complied with this requeſt, and took poſt under 
his command, 

On the 13th of Auguſt, after having detached 
ſtrong advanced guards from his left and centre, 
and taken poſſeſſion of advantageous poſitions in 
the vallies of the Orba and of the Bormida, General 
Joubert formed on that fide three columns of attack; 
the firſt followed the valley of the Bormida, and was 
directed againſt 4cqui, by the road of Dego ; tic 
ſecond, deſcending by the valley of the Err, 
marched againſt Caftel-ferro ; the third, a 
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by the way of Campo Freddo, and following the 
little valley of Lemer, and then that of the Orbe, 
was to march out by Ovado. 

A fourth column, ſtronger than the preceding 
ones, and which was really deſtined for the raiſing 
of the ſiege of Tortona, defiled by the paſſes of the 
Bocchetta ; this column was conducted by Ge- 
neral S. Cyr, whom Generals Moreau and Deſolles 
had joined, ſerving him as guides for an operation 
which they had already executed, at the time of the 
battle of San Giovanni. 

The ſame day, General Bellegarde's corps, 
which occupied the poſitions of Trezzo and Bi- 
fagna, in front of Acqui, was warmly attacked. 
General Joubert, who puſhed forward the ad- 
vanced guard of his left wing as far as Baſaluxzo, 
at the foot of the mountains, abreaſt of Now, that 
rety evening aſſembled his left and centre at 
Copriata, where he fixed his head - quarters. The 
column under Generals /. Cyr and Moreau, Iav- 
ing defiled by the Bocchetta, advanced as far as 
Jovi, of which it took poſſeſſion; and the line of 
the French was formed in fight of the allied army, 
upon the brow of the laſt-mentioned mountains. 

General Suwarrow, who, that very day, com- 
pleted his junction, or rather called into his army 
General Kray's corps, the greater part of which 


arrived at Aleſſandria on the 12th, finding himſelf 
ſuperior in force to General Joubert, and particu- 
larly in cavalry, endeavoured to draw him entirely 


out 
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out of the mountains, into the plairf of Rivalia di 
Scrivia, between Tortona and Aleſſandria. He 
therefore refuſed his right wing to the impetuous 
attacks of the left of the French, and ordered 
General Bellegarde to fall back upon the Orba, and 
General Kray to unite his corps to that of General 
Bellegarde, for the purpoſe of forming the right 
wing in the order of battle. The Auſtrian divi. 
fions, which were at Rivalta, formed the left, un. 
der the orders of General Melas; and the Ruſſian 
diviſions, under the command of General Non. 
berg, compoſed the centre. 

On the 14th of Auguſt the two armies remained 
in mutual obſervation, and completed their diſpofi- 
tions. General Joubert ſtrengthened himſelf, and 
continued in his poſition on the heights, forming an 
oblique line, his right upon the Scrivia, his centre 
at Novi, and his left at Baſaluxzo. This permitted 
him to cover the movement of a column, which, 
being detached from the right wing beyond the 
Scrivia, was to follow by Cafano di Spinola the 
mountains that extend to the right bank of that 
river, and to proceed towards Tortona. 

This movement, which General Suwarrow could 
no otherwiſe prevent than by diſlodging the French 
army from this ſtrong poſition, determined hin 
upon attacking it, in the morning of the 15th ot 
Auguſt, ; 

The attacks commenced by the right wing of 


the Allies, commanded by General Xray, againſt 
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the left of the French, where General Joubert 
commanded in perſon. Scarcely was the action 
begun, when that general, to whoſe talents and 
character the French of all parties render equal 
juſtice, wiſhing to animate by his preſence a charge 
of infantry, and calling out, Forward! forward! 
was ſtruck by a ball in the heart, and fell, repeating 
the words, March on. 

While General Kray was endeavouring to turn 
Mui, the Ruſſian General Pankrazian attacked it 
in front, but they were both repulſed ; the Ruſſian 
diviſion under General Dorfelden in the centre, and 
the left wing of General Melas, then received or- 
ders to attack; the former by the chaufſze of Nov, 
and the latter by aſcending the left bank of the 
Herivia; but this double attack had no better ſuc- 
ceſs than thoſe of Generals Aray and Pankrazian ; 
General Dorfelden in vain attempted to gain the 
heights to the leſt of Novi. 

The two armies were now engaged along their 
whole front ; the ſlaughter was dreadful. 

At three o'clock, General Kray's corps, having 
been twice repulſed, and having ſuffered extreme- 
ly, General Suwarrow ordered a ſecond attack 
upon the heights of Nov; to be attempted by the 
Ruſſian divifions under the orders of Generals 
Dirfelden, Pankrazian, and Milloradowitſch; but 
luch was the refiſtance of the French, that, in 
ſpite of the repeated charges of the columns, they 
maintained their poſition, The centre of the allied 


army 
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army was almoſt entirely cut to pieces in theſe 


charges, which General Suwarrow, with unſhaken 


firmneſs, cauſed to be ſupported and renewed no le 
than three times, notwithſtanding their bad ſucces, 
in order to occupy, or at leaſt to check the centre 
of the French army, on which he could make no 
impreſſion. General Moreau, who had reſumed 
the command after the death of Joubert, fought 
there in perſon, and, as well as Generals St. Cy 
and Deſoltes, performed prodigies of valour. 

In the mean time General Melas with eight bat- 
talions of grenadiers and fix battalions of Auſtrian 
infantry, which formed the left wing of the army, 
having gained the firſt heights of Novi on the fide 
of Pietale, and detached General Nobili's corps 
along the left bank of the Scrivia, undertook to 
entirely turn the right wing of the French army; 
he advanced as far as Seravalle, the blockade of 
which he raiſed; he thus occupied Argquata, antl 
marched by the road of Seravalle againſt Novi, 
He ordered the right flank of the French to be 
attacked by General Frolich's diviſion 7 the head of 
this attack was formed by the firſt battalion of 
Firflenberg, and by the brigade of Major-general 
Luſignan, who being in the firſt charge vigorouſly 
repulſed, was ſeverely wounded and taken pri- 
foner. General Melas ſupported this column, which 


formed the right and the main ſpring- of his attack, 


by a ſecond column under the orders of General 
Laudon; a third, headed by the Prince de Lickter- 
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hein, was directed to paſs beyond the line of the 
French as far as the rear of their right. wing, occu- . 
pying at the ſame time the advantageous points 
that preſented themſelves in the intervals of the 
columns. General Melas protected their move- 
ment, and ſupported their action by batteries cor- 
reſponding to the direction of their march; a ma- 
neuvre which decided the victory. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon General 
Melas with the grenadiers of Paar attacked in flank 
this poſt of Novi, which had coſt all the blood 
ſpilt from the beginning of the action, and which 
Mireau had juſt reinforced in that part, to cover 
the retreat he had ordered ; the French, being al- 
moſt ſurrounded, were compelled to abandon it : 
Prince de Licktenſtein's column having cut off their 
communication with Gavi, they could retire only 
on their left flank towards Ovada. This retreat 
wasat firſt executed in good otder; but the artillery 
not having paſſed through the village of Paftouraus 
as quickly as it ought to have done, the diviſion 
which formed the rear guard, found this village 
blocked up; it was ſtopped, thrown into con- 
ſuſion, and ſoon overtaken by General Karaczay's 
corps, which had been ſent in purſuit of it by 
Marſhal Suwarrow. The French Generals Peri. 
guon, Grouchi, and Parthenau, made every effort to 
rally this rear guard, but without ſucceſs ; all three 
vere wounded and taken priſoners, as was alſo the 
Pedmonteſs General Colli. Perignon and Grouchi 
. were 
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were cut down by ſabres. An inſtance has been 
mentioned of the gallant conduct of General 
Grouchi, who, after ſeveral unſucceſsful charges, 
having rallied a body of cavalry, charged the 
enemy with a ſtandard in his hand, and on its 
being ſnatched from him in the conflict, he ſuck 
his hat upon the point of his ſword, and charged 
again, when he was wounded and thrown from 
his horſe. Night put an end to the battle. 

Againſt the reiterated attacks of troops ſuperior 
in number and equally brave, the French had, not 
merely with obſtinacy, but with the courage of de- 
ſpair, defended a poſition very ſfrong by nature, 
and covered with trees and buſhes, which on all 
tides made its approaches very difficult. This poſi- 
tion was likewiſe rendered formidable by a nume- 
rous artillery advantageouſly planted, and extremely 
well ſerved. But the more the confidence of the 
French had been fuſtained during the whole day 
by theſe advantages of the ground, and by the 
want of fucceſs of the attacks of General Kray's 
corps, and of the Ruſſian diviſions againſt their 
left and eentre, the greater was their loſs, and the 
more precipitate their retreat, when General Meas 
by his ſkilful man@uvres ſucceeded in diſlodging 
their right. 

If we except the battle of Malplaquet, gained 
by Prince Eugene, commanding the allied army, 
againſt Marſhal de Pillars, in 1709, in which 
30,000 men were killed, and that of Francfort 
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upon the Oder, in 1759, between the Pruſſians 
and the Ruſſians, in which Frederic I. left near 
20,000 men upon the field of battle, and did not quit 
it till aſter having made a ſlaughter equally dreadful 
among the Ruſſian infantry, there has been, in 


this century, no battle ſo bloody as that of Novi, 
According to the official reports, and the teſti- 
monies of the officers taken priſoners, we may 
eſtimate the number of killed and dangerouſly 
wounded in both armies at near 25,000 men, . 
Here, as at Malplaguet, the two armies being en- 
gaged at all the points of their line, did not ceaſe 
to deſtroy each other as long as the day laſted, 
This was alſo the caſe at the battle af Francfort, 
where the capital manceuvre af General Landon 
decided the victory. At Novi, the advantage re- 
mained uncertain till General Melas was enabled to 
turn the right wing of the French. 

One of the principal cauſes of this infinite and 
conſtantly increaſing obſtinacy in the battles of the 
preſent day, is the heroic intrepidity with which 
the generals on both fides lead on their troops, ex- 
poſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers, and exalt 
even to enthuſiaſm (for ſuch is the expreſſion we 
meet with in the official reports af bath parties) the 
courage and the warlike fanaticiſm of their ſoldiers. 
To this thirſt of glory, General Joubert proved a 
nictim. Inftead of previouſly placing himſelf in a 
ſituation to judge of General Suwarrow's principal 
deſign by his firſt movements, and reſerving him- 
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ſelf, in order to ſtrike opportunely ſome decifiye 
b blows, when he had diſcovered it, he expoſed him. 
ſelf, at the beginning of the action, to head a 
charge with the bayonet, againſt the firſt corps that 
was ſhaken: he fell, and this empty honour de- 
prived his army, from the very outſet, of the ſoul 
that was to animate its movements. What a de- 
gree of madneſs ! He was undoubtedly wel] replaced 
by General Moreau, who knew the ſecret of his 
diſpoſitions, but knew not his particular ideas ; and 
never during an action can the place of a com- 
mander be fully ſupplied by one even more able 
than himſelf. 

Before this laſt degree of the rage, as well as of 
the means of war was attained, it was generally 
imagined that it was ſparing the effuſion of human 
blood, and leſſening the danger, to come at once 
to the uſe of the bayonet in making an attack, 
This manner of engaging was not as much praiſed 
then, as it is at this day; it was conſidered as a 
very great effort, as a laſt reſource; it was reſerved 
for the choice troops, for the grenadiers; and il 
whole corps ſometimes charged with the bayonet, 
they rendered themſelves famous by that feat alone; 
they were quoted as examples. Theſe charges 
were rare and deciſive. Thoſe moſt experienced in 
yarious ſervices did not exactly agree about the 
ſuperiority of this mode of fighting. The French 
_ were reckoned the moſt expert at it, and they turned 


it to account. The Germans, on the contrary, ſtrove 
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to render their fire more regular, quick, and cer- 


tan. The preciſion of the mancœuvres, which 
among them was indiſpenſable, in order to obtain 
from this improvement in firing all the advantages 
that they thence expected, ſoon ſeduced the French. 
The ſucceſſes of the Germans during the ſeven 
years war, and the ſpirit of imitation, occafioned 
cuſtoms more prejudicial than uſeful to be adopted 
in France, though with excellent principles of tac- 
tics, in which they were entirely deficient. The 
German exerciſe was ſervilely copied; and the 
bayonet, the French weapon, was neglected; even 
the regulation the beſt calculated to render it of 

conſequence was almoſt laid afide. It is well 
known what circumſtances have, by the formation 
of the new French armies, and by the new ſyſtem 
of war, recalled the habits, the exerciſe, and the 
mode of fighting, that beſt accorded with the na- 
tional character of the French. Their aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſſes have produced in the tactics of the Ger- 
man troops an effect exactly ſimilar to that which 
the French had received from them; and we now 
tee the charges with the bayonet equally familiar, 
and employed in both armies more frequently than 


the muſketry. 


It may be affirmed, that the uſe of modern arms 
has acquired its higheſt point of perſection; it is at 


this day only that we can judge, if thoſe of the 
ancients were more deſtructive, and if true philo- 


ſophers have no cauſe to lament the diſcoveries, the 
| moſt 
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moſt certain reſult of which is to render equally 
eaſy and rapid, between the weak as well as the 
ſtrong, the deſtruction of their fellow-ereatures, 
The conſequences of this deſolating war are not 
perhaps ſufficiently attended to in the ferment 
and confli& of the paſſions. We ſhall hereafter 
have occaſion to revert to theſe important confi. 
derations, which are connedted with the principles 
of civilization. 

The effects of the battle of Moi, and all the 
details which we cannot collect in this Epitome, 
have proved how great was the ſlaughter. 

In the night between the 15th and the 16th, 
General Moreau ordered his army to retire into the 
Apennines; and being purſued by General Karac- 
zay, who had at Paflouraux got hold of part of the 
heavy artillery, he covered his retreat, by occupy- 
ing the Red Mountain, where General &. Cyr took 
poſt with his diviſion, and kept in a ſituation to 
defend the approaches of the Bocchetta towards the 
road of Gavi. The remainder of the French army 
joined by degrees, and again took up its old poſi- 
tions. General Moreau repaired to Genoa, and 
preſſed General Champisnnet to come and take the 
command, to which he was in fact appointed 
ſhortly after by the Directory, who united the 
army of the Alps to that of Italy. 

The victory of Novi, all the honour of which 
Marſhal Suwarrow generouſly gave up to General 
Melas, was fo warmly diſputed, that, for the mo- 
ment, 
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ment, the Allies were able to derive no other ad- 


rantages from it, than the certainty of the capture 


of the citadel of Tortona, of which they preſſed 
gill more vigorouſly the attacks that had been 
flowly conducted on account of the ſtony foil, the 
weakneſs of the French army, and the ſecurity 
neceſſary. for detaching towards Switzerland a corps 
of troops ſufficiently confiderable to ſupport the 
Jeſt of that army, or, if it was too late to re-eſtabliſh 


it in its poſitions, at leaſt to bar on that ſide the 


entrance of Italy. 

General May, with part of his corps, was charged 
with this diverſion, and marched towards the Va- 
lais by Novara, where he fixed his head- quarters 
on the 21ſt of Auguſt. 

General Suwarroto, after having thus detached 
his right wing, and ordered General Melas to watch 
the French army which kept its out-poſts upon the 
back of the Apennines, marched with his centre 
towards Afi, in order to prevent the junaion be- 
tween the troops under General Championnet and 
thoſe belonging to Moreau's army, or, at leaſt, to 
oblige him to effect it beyond the Alps, and deter- 
mine him to evacuate the ſtate of Genoa. The 
object of this movement towards the French Alps 
was alſo to retain in their poſitions the troops 
which occupied this frontier, and to compel Gene- 
ral Champiormet to ſtrengthen rather than weaken 
it. The Allies thus covered the fiege of Coni, for 

5 which 
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which it was neceſſary to take advantage of the 
remainder of the ſummer. 7 

The citadel of Tortona had capitulated, upon 
condition that the place ſhould not be delivered 
up to the Allies till the expiration of ten days, and 
in caſe that during that ſpace of time it ſhould 
have received no ſuccour. 

The ſituation of Genoa was becoming every daß 
more critical; General Klenau, who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Fort Santa Maria and of Seftri di Levante, | 
was approaching on that fide, while Admiral Mee 
was blocking up the harbour with a ſquadron, 
on board of which were ſome troops for debark- 
ation: the inhabitants ſuffered a real famine. The 
French, however, did not yet abandon that city, 
always ſo important and always ſo unfortunate in 
the wars of Italy, the prey of the victors, and the 
laſt reſource of the vanquiſhed, 

The Bocchetta, however, had not yet been at- 
tacked ; and a fortnight aſter the battle of Now, the 
intrenched poſition of the French army in the ſtate 
of Genoa was ſtill entire. General K/znau having 
Puſhed his poſts farther on along the coaſt, where 
the frigates of the Engliſh ſquadron protected his 
march, choſe to attack Recco, an important poli 
which is not four leagues from Genoa ; he was 
repulſed by the diviſion under the French General 
Miolis, which covered Genoa on the eaſt fide, 
between the road to Bobbio and the ſea. General 
Morea, who went in perſon to this-attack, ſup 
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ed AMolis' diviſion by a corps of 1500 men; 

lat the orders of General Wutriun; the latter 

wing turned General Klenau's right wing by the 

kehts of Torigha and Fontana Buona, took it in 5 
ak, while General Molis attacked it in front. 

meral Klenau, after a very conſiderable loſs, 

forced to retreat towards the mountain heyond 
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Championnet, the new general of the French army 
ah, marched towards the Col di Terda, by the 
lley of Barceloneta, all the diſpoſable troops he 
% and which, as ge have before mentioned, 
to have been employed at the time of the 
heral attack, both in Switzerland and in Italy, 
operating diverſions on the right at the fortreſſes 
Com and Fengſtrelles, which were blockaded by 
Allies, and on the leſt upon Mount Cenis and 
evaleſe, St. Bernard, and the valley of Aoufa. 

Theſe different attacks upon the whole ſrontier 
the Piedmonteſe Alps, took place between the 
th and the 15th of Auguft, on the ſame days 
at the ſame hours that were fonght the actions 
Aurich and /. Gothard, and the bloody battle 
Nov: ; the poſt of Lu Tuile or Mount &.. Ber- 
Fd, was carried ſword in hand by the General of 
wade Compans ; the troops of Mount Cenis took 
Weſhon of Fe:rri-re and Nowaleſe; thoſe of Mount 
murre marched againſt Orlr and Exilles; and the 
Wanced guard of the camp of Therngux upon the 
Me, led on by General lagigm, ſeized upon 
SS * the 
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the important poſt of Les Barricades, already 
famous in the old wars, and where the regiment 
formerly called Poitou, forcing in the ſame manner 
with the bayonet this defile barred by intrench- 
ments, acquired a great deal of glory. . 
Such were the movements and attacks of the 
intermediate army of the Alps, ſcarcely formed 
under General Championnet. The troops which, 
under the orders of General Moreau, were to com- 
poſe that of the Rhine, and which had already 
joined under the temporary command of General 
Muller, between Mentz and Manheim, did not, till 
the end of Auguſt, a fortnight aſter the battles 
fought in Switzerland and in Italy, execute the 
operations concerted for dividing the attention of 
the Archduke. The object of this expedition was, to 
withdraw from the right bank of the Rhine, and 
from the banks of the Neckar and of the Maine, the 
reſources which the new Imperial army was to find 
there; and try to ſecure fortreſſes and poſts which. 
could moſt favour its junction and its marches to. 
wards the Lower Rhine. 

On the 25th of Auguſt General Muller transfer- 
red his head-quarters to Manheim; he puſhed on 
his advanced guards towards Heidelberg and Schwet- 
zingen, and detached another column of troops 
of different deſcriptions acroſs to the right bank. 

After having diſtributed two proclamations, the 
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rate property, ſo often violated in this unfortunate 
country; the other, to the inhabitants, inviting 
them to remain at their homes, and diſſuading 
them from defending them ; General Muller pro- 
cceded to Schevetxingen and then to Wi/lock. On 
the 26th the city of Heidelberg was occupied by the 
French, who diſlodged from it the Sze#kler huſſars. 
At the ſame time General Baraguey d*Hilliers, 
commanding the left wing of the army of the 
Rhine, left Mentz with a corps compoſed of infan- 
try, light troops, and. horſe artillery, which had 
been drawn from the garriſons of Ehrenbreii/tein 
and Mentz. This corps was divided into two 
diviſions; the firſt took its route towards Franc- 
ſort, and the ſecond marched by Groſs-Gerau againſt 
Aſchafſenburg ; that which appeared before Franc- 
fort, on the 28th at daybreak, took poſſeſſion of 
the gates and of all the out-poſts. The French 
general firſt required that there ſhould be delivered 
up to him confiderable quantities of clothing, which 
he had been aſſured had been made for the Impe- 
nal army. After a negotiation which laſted two 
days, Geveral Baraguey d Hilliers impoſed on the 
city of Francfort a contribution of 22,000 louis 
Jors; he then raiſed this ſort of blockade; croſſed 
the Maine at the bridge of Sach/erhauſen, and pro- 
ceeding by the Bergstraſſe into the country of Darm- 
fadt, on the 2d of September he arrived at Heidel- 
berg, where he joined the troops of General Mul- 
kr's column. Theſe had puſhed. their advanced 
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guards as far as Heilbronn, but after having there 
carried off or defiroyed ſome magazines, they had 
| been obliged to retire upon the approach of the 
La Tour dragoons, who came to ſupport the Sze{/:r 
huſſars. | 

A corps of Imperial troops was affembled in 
haſte between Heilbrom and Ludwigsburg ; Gene- 
ral Meerveldt likewiſe ordered part of General 
$ztarray's corps to march by the two routes of Rag. 
ftadt and Pforzheim, repulſed the French advanced 
guards, and forced them to retreat. 

Upon the firſt intelligence of the movements of 
the French towards Stabia, as early as the 27th 
of Auguſt, the Archduke diſpatched from Schaf, 
hauſen eight battalions of Auſtrian infantry, one 
part of which took the road of Villingen, and the 
other that of the Briſgau. 

A ſuccour more conſiderable perhaps on account 
of the opinion and the confidence that it re- eſta- 
bliſhed among the people of theſe unfortunate 
countries, and on account of the conſequences of 
this national riſing, is the Land Siurm, or levy 
en maſſe of the peaſants, ordained by the proclama- 
tions of the Elector of Men!z for the defence of 
their homes, and organized by Baron Albi. 
This miniſter had ſhewn a great deal of firmneſs in 
the beginning of the negotiation at Rad/adt, and 
now of his own accord he put himſelf at the head 
of the Land $!urm, commanded under his direction 


by General de Faber; the armed peaſants joined 
the 
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the Auſtrians, and repulſed a French party near 
Sligenfladt. The Elector, who retired to Mira- 
jourg, furniſhed this national guard with field pay, 
and bound himſelf to continue it till the aſſembling 
of the Imperial army, and the fituation of his 
territory, allowed him to diſband the Land Sturm. 
A third only of the inhabitants able to carry 
arms, was obliged to be preſent in the field, and 
was to be relieved every week by one of the other 
two thirds, which remained at home. Soldiers, 
both horſe and foot, from the troops of the line, 
were mixed with the peaſants, in the proportion of 
one man to ten, and ordered to inftru& them in 
military exerciſes. q 

The militia of the electorate of Merz, joined to 
thoſe of the Odenwald, formed at once a corps of 
20,000 men well armed, and marching and doing 
duty with regularity. This organization of na- 
tional guards is attended with great advantages; 
it is in particular extremely well calculated ſor very 
populous countries, the inhabitants of which being 
accuſtomed to cultivate a ſoil, fertile amid the 
diſaſters and ravages of war, repair the fruits of 
their laborious induſtry ſo cruelly deſtroyed, with 
as much activity as Nature herſelf, when ſhe obli- 
terates the traces cf the outrages and ingratitude 
of mankind as quickly as thoſe of the injuries of 
the ſeaſons. i 

This ſudden alarm into which the electorate of 
Mentz and the circle of Franconia were thrown, 
gave 
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gave the Allies an auxiliary force that they had hi- 
therto ſolicited in vain ; and on this occaſion, ar. 
dour ſpreading as rapidly as terror during the pre- 
ceding invaſions, upwards of 30, ooo men turned 
out; the magiſtrates were obliged to ſend away a 
great number. Corps of grenadiers and chaſſeurs 
were formed; to theſe were attached ſome arti). 
lery and a few ſquadrons of the Szekler huſſars. 
Baron Albin: declared to the commandant of 
Ments, that if he preſumed to ſhoot any of the 
German national guards, he would retaliate upon 
the French national guards, whom the fate of war 
thould throw into his hands. This new army 
paſſed through Francſort, occupied the banks of 
the Mame, advanced towards the Bergstraſſe, and 
gave ſome uneaſineſs to Mens. 
” The neutrality of the ſtates of the Landgrave 
- was reſpected ; he obſerved it with fidelity, and, 
in order to maintain it, augmented the garriſon of 
Darmſtadt, It is a remarkable inſtance of the 
ſirange policy of modern times, to ſee in the midſt 
of a people. who fly to arms, a territory wedged 
in, whoſe inhabitants took no part in the .move- 
ment, which impels the whole nation, and which 
is defended from the flame and the ravages of war 
that ſurround it by compacts, and by a combina- 
tion of intereſt that ſhould ſeem likely to be ſo- 
reign to it. Whether theſe mutual engagements, 
which, at leaſt for a time, protect men from their 
own rage, this reſpect for public faith, be or be not 
the 
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the effects of fear and ambition, it muſt be wiſhed 
that theſe laſt ties of general ſociety may not be 
diffolved, and that this purely moral guarantee 
of the weak againſt the ſtrong may not periſh in 
this great wreck. 

During this incurſion, which was like a fort of 
great foraging party, the French did not confine 
themſelves to threats towards the inhabitants who 
had taken up arms; ſeveral villages ſuffered ex- 
tremely ; Sinzheim was reduced to aſhes. 

General Muller, after having aſſembled his co- 
lumns at Schwe/zimgen, on the 2d and zd of Sep- 
tember muſtered about 18,000 men; he inveſted 
Philipſburg, and ſent up from Mentz a bridge of 
boats, in order to ſecure his communications, and 
even his retreat to the left bank. He then took 
a poſition upon the Neckar towards Bru/chal, and 
in the night between the 6th and 7th of Septem- 
ber began to briſkly bombard the town of PA- 
lipſburg. The Rhingrave of Salm, the ſame who 
had ſo firmly replied to the ſummons of General 
Bernadotte, at the commencement of the campaign, 
commanded in this fortreſs; the garriſon, compoſed 
of contingents of the circles, had been recently re- 
inforced by a detachment of Auſtrian troops. 

The Archduke had already refigned to General 
Hotze the command of the allied army in Swit- 
zerland, and cauſed the greater part of the Au- 
iirian diviſions in the intrenched poſitions of Zu- 
rich to be relieved by Ruſſians. Maſſena, profit- 
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ing by thcſe counter-marches, and by the frequent 
changes upon the line of the lakes of Zurich ang 
Wallen/ſtadt, hemmed in cloſer the left wing of the 
Allies; he had ordered a freſh attack at Valli. 
hoffen upon the Swiſs legion, commanded by M. 
de Roverea ; and this affair of advanced poſts, in 
which the Coflacks were, for the firſt time, en- 
gaged, was attended with no important reſult. 
On the 3oth of Auguſt, Generals Soult and Molitor 
attacked more vigorouſly the poſitions of Utznach 
and Glaris, and ſucceeded in taking poſt there to 
advantage. 

Notwithſtanding theſe demonſirations againſi 
the rear of his army, the Archduke made no 
change in his poſition of Zurich; he continued his 
movement on the right flank, and croſſed the Rhine 
with a large corps of Auſtrian troops, part of which 
marched towards the Briſgau. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember he cſtabliſhed his head- quarters at D-- 
naueſchingen, from whence General Sztarray had 
ſet out, in order to march to the relief of Philipſburg. 

The motive of this movement of the Archaute, 
and of the new arrangements that followed in the 
allied armies in Switzerland and Italy, was not 
only, to cover Swabia, which was threatened, and 
to keep the French on the leſt bank of the Rhine; 
a new diſtribution of the different corps, the coun- 
ter-march of General Kray, who, though he had 
already reached Milan, received orders to march 
back with his corps, the junction in Switzerland 
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of all the allied auxiliary Ruſſian army in the pay 

of England, the march of the Prince de Conde's 

corps directed towards Schaffhauſen, the formation 

of the Imperial army, including the contingents of 

the Empire under the command of the Archduke in 

Swabia, to the number of 60,000 men; ſuch were 

the firſt figns of a new plan of operations. 

The active and perſevering defence of the French, 
in ſpite of the conflant reverſes and immenſe loſſes 

that they had ſuſtained in men and in ſtores of 
crery kind, ſeemed to have annulled thoſe projects, 
which the no leſs conſiderable lofles of the allied 

armies rendered for the moment impracticable. 

We ſhall here terminate the account of this gene- 
ral attack, of this ſeries of actions, in which about 
300,000 men fought at once with equal obſtinacy, 
from the Gulf of Genoa, following the whole chain 
of the Apennines, and of the Alps, as far as the 
Lower Rhine, without this terrible ſhock, by which 
the ſtrength of the two parties, both ſucceſſi vely 
iiors and vanquiſhed, was almoſt every where 
equally exhauſted, producing either for the 
Hench government, or for the coaleſced powers, 
wy deciſive advantage, without even their reſpec- 
ire fituations undergoing any change. 

The Archduke was obliged to vary or to extend 
us plan. Doubtleſs he was firuck by this fiate of 
lings, really favourable to the republic, and could 
tot hope to retake, before the autumn which was 
arancing, his old poſitions in the Upper Alps, or 
M RR to 
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to recover the advantages he had loſt in ſacrificing to 
the ſalvation of the army of Italy, and to the glory 
of General Suwarrow, the part of his army which 


was deſtined to penetrate into the valley of the 


Aar; nor had he forces ſufficient to drive back 
Maſſena upon his left, and force him to quit his 
impregnable poſition, in order to cover the weakeſt 
part of the frontiers of France. He conſidered all 

Switzerland as a fingle point, to which the French 

government had ſent the greater part of its forces; 

he made diſpoſitions for acting upon the flanks, 

and principally upon the left flank of this vaſt and 

formidable poſition ; he formed the project of or- 

dering a corps to turn on the fide of Italy, and of 

himſelf turning on the fide of Alſace, this maſs of 
mountains, this enſanguined, exhauſted, and de- 
populated theatre, in which his numerous cavalry 
could neither ſubſiſt, nor act. 

It is enough ſor us to have pointed out the mo- 
tives of the new compoſition and of the marches 
of the three Imperial armies of the Rëine, of Sil. 
zerland, and of Italy. When we ſhall reſume this 
part of the hiſtory of the preſent campaign, we 
ſhall not fail to recall the attention of our readers 
to theſe firſt developments of the new plan of the 
Allies upon the eaſtern frontiers of France. 
But at this moment the maritime operations, 

the attack upon Holland by the Anglo- Ruſſian 
army of debarkation, under the command of the 


Duke of York, excite general intereſt. 
NOTE. 
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NOTE. 


Upun Retreats, —Detai Is concerning the R etreat of General 
MacDpoNnaLD. 


Murrazy men almoſt univerſally admit the difficulty 
of retreats, and acknowledge that the ill fortune of arms 
puts to the ſtrongeſt teſt the character and talents of the 
general ; but it ſeldom happens, that to this tribute of 
praiſe and admiration they add that intereſt, which leads to 
an inquiry into the details of ſuch an operation. The 
inſtruction that they might thence obtain, is always too 
much negleted ; they wiſh to be informed of the ſmalleſt 
circumſtances of the defenſive operations which have been 
crowned with ſucceſs ; they follow, with the crowd, the 
car of the conqueror ; they attach themſelves more to the 
exertions and to the fortune of Hannibal, and to his bold 
genius, than to the ſlow and profoundly ſkilful manceuvres 
of the Dictator Fabius. In all ages, the poet, the orator, 
and the hiſtorian have preferred celebrating thoſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, the brilliancy of which might irradiate their works, 
and taken care to fix them in the memory of mankind. 
There is ſcarcely any victory in ancient or modern wars, 
the details of which have not been ſo well preſerved that 
they might have ſerved as a text to commentaries and po- 
lemical diſcuſſions; but, if we except the immortal mo- 
nument which Xenophon has left us of his retreat, at the 
head of 10,000 Greeks, through Armenia and Paphla- 
gonia, afier the defeat and death of Cyrus at the battle of 
Cunaxa, there remains no other fragment of hiſtory ſolely 
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conſecrated to recall the remembrance of this branch of 
military tactics. In modern hiſtory, we have no copy of 
this admirable model ; and yet there have been, even in our 
days, celebrated retreats, the details of which deſerve to be 
better known. There cannot be a more inſtructive leſſon 
than the examination and impartial diſcuſſion of retreats, 
whether ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful. We, for inſtance, 
ſhould read with equal profit and intereſt, a critical hiltory 
of the retreat of Prague, from the epoch in which the 
defection of the King of Pruſſia (the price of the ceſſion of 
Sileſia) occaſioned the French army to be overpowered 
and ſurrounded by forces more than triple their number, 
in the intrenched camp at Prague, in the month of June 
1742, and down to the 2d of January in the following year. 
This latter date was that of the junction which was ef. 
feed at Egra, between M. de Chevert's rear guard and 
the army that the two Marſhals De Helle- Ile and De 
Breglio, had conducted thither from Prague, by the molt 
toillome marches and the moſt judicious manœuvres. 

If our readers wiſh to compare this inſtance with that 
of a celebrated reverſe, they may recollect, and put in 
contraſt, the event, which, almoſt upon the ſame theatre, 
was ſo fatal to Frederick II. the greateſt general of our 
age, namely, the retreat of the Prince of Pruſſia, 
the King's brother, after the loſs of the battle of Al. 
lin, and the railing of the ſiege of Prague. Let us again 
repeat, that the tradition of misfortunes, although the moſt 
profitable of all others, is too eaſily forgotten. The au— 
thor of the Eſſay upon the Life and Reign of Frederick Il. 
ſays, that the particulars of this diſaſtrous retreat of the 
Pruflians in 1757, are but little known, although ſome 
writers have not failed to diſcloſe the faults which the 
King committed after the battle. It is aſſerted that no- 
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body durſt even mention it in his lifetime; ſo much did 
he take this check to heart, He never forgave it his 
brother, who, overwhelmed by this diſgrace, died of grief 
the following year. If it is true, that battles loſt ma- 
ture the experience of generals, and that by their own 
confeſſion, the moſt ſkilful, like Turenne, have thus im- 
proved themſelves, thoſe who aſpire to equal them, ſhould 
fudy their faults, in order thence to reap the ſame ad- 
vantage. 

The preſent war, more than any of the preceding ones, 
muſt afford ſuch lefſons, becauſe the different reſult of 
the general attacks of the French, combined and exe- 
cuted at the ſame epoch, upon the various theatres, muſt 
produce events more conſiderable and more extraordinary, 
ſucceſſes unhoped for, and reverſes unexpected. We have 
xccordingly ſeen armies at one time rapidly invading coun- 
ries into which it was not probable that they would at- 
tempt to penetrate, and at another loſing, all at once, their 
ſupports and the ſtrength which they derived from the 


general poſition, and finding themſelves iſolated at great 


diſtances. 

Although the armies of the firſt coalition, on account 
of the different ſyſtem which for a long time prevailed 
among them, the nature of their offenſive operations, the 
ſlowneſs and regularity of their manceuvres, were not 
placed in ſuch critical ſituations, their retrograde move- 
ments on this ſide of and beyond the Rhine, in the cam- 
pagns of 1792 and 1794, would give occaſion to very 
inſtructive obſervations. After having drawn the picture 
of theſe two campaigns, we might compare the retreats of 
the Auſtrian army by which they were terminated; the 
firſt before General Dumourier, after his victory of Je- 
mappes, and the ſecond before Generals Pichegru and Jour- 

dan, 
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dan, after the affair of Fleurus, : both were the conſe. Gere 
quence of battles Joſt in a flat country ; but there was this Aal, 
difference, that in the firſt retreat the fortreſs of Maeſtricht that f 
having been preſerved, the Auſtrians had time to rein. reftea 
force themſelves behind the Reer, and to ſeize the fa. valua 
vourable moment for re-entering Belgium. In the ſe. _ 
cond retreat, on the contrary, the ſeparation of the Eng- judge 
liſh and Dutch army from the Imperial army, the for- ko 
faken ſituation of the places conquered, and the reduc. liking 
tion of Maeſtricht, irrevocably determined the evacuation hs. 
of the Low Countries, occaſioned that of all the territory way t 
compriſed between the Meuſe and the Rhine, and opened mw 
Holland to the French. | uh 
In theſe retrograde marches the Imperialiſts diſputed the "Y 
ground inch by inch, always fighting and manceuvring, * 
without the capital faults committed by ſome of their ge- f 1 
nerals (ſaults always known and criticiſed by the ſoldier), 5 4 
without the ill ſucceſs, or the rapidity of the movements, 5 ; 
producing cither diſguſt or confuſion! among theſe excellent FA 
__ This i 
Theſe, no doubt, are traits which cannot eſcape the If U 
military writers of our time; but the retreat of Genen! 3 
Moreau, in 1796, from the fronticrs of Bavaria, and the "A 
ſtates of the Houſe of Auſtria upon the Rhine, and that 5 5 
which has recently been executed by General Macdenall Wt 
from Naples to Genoa, afford a ſubject of ſtudy, worthy * 
of thoſe officers who cultivate their art, and who, by their u Tuf 
refleQions, as much as by their experience in war, labout 3 
to extend and fix its theory. Nm 
There appeared, at Baſle in 1798, a narrative of £73 
retreat of General Moreau, accompanied by a typometrica. _ £ 
map, &c. publiſhed by Chrctien de Mechel. The editor 0 
baving, in his preliminary obſervations, announced that 5 
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(nrral Moreau himſelf, and General Regnier, chief of his 


faff, has been pleaſed to furniſh additions and corrections, and 


that the latter had attentively examined and ſcrupulouſly cor- 
11ed the map, this fragment on that account becomes very 
valuable. It is an exact journal, in which the reader may 
fallow all the movements of the different corps of troops, 
judge of the plans of the Auſtrian generals, and the ſkil- 
{yl manceuvres of General Moreau, whoſe forces, con- 
ſiting only of 45, ooo men, had to ſuſtain the attack of an 
amy much more numerous, and had alſo to fight their 
way through the defiles of the Black Foreſt, which was 
already occupied by the Imperialiſts. 


It were to be wiſhed, that from this faithful narrative, 


ſome author, collecting the details which are neceflarily _ 


abridged, and ſtriving to diſplay fully the poſitions and 
principal ations, would write this part of the campaign 
of 1796, with a commentary, and enrich it with topo- 
graphical maps more ſatisfactory, and illuſtrative of the ge- 
neral map, upon which are merely expreſſed the directions 
of the columns, and the fituation of the rallying points. 
This is a ſubject worthy of the pen of the hiſtorian. 

If the fate of arms was leſs favourable to Macdonald 
than to Moreau, the ſucceſs of his retreat ought not, on 
that account, to appear more equivocal, {ince, like Moreau, 
be brought back his army within the lines of general de- 
ſence, He ſurmounted difficulties equally great; and we 
ſhould find, perhaps, the ſituation of Macdenald's army, 
in Tuſcany, more perilous than that of Moreau in Swabia, 
owing to the neceſſity he was under of proceeding along 
the coaſt of Italy, thereby expoſing his flank to a ſuperiors 
enemy, did we not bear in mind, that Moreau, who might 
have opened for himſelf an outlet through Switzerland, 
was not leſs reſtricted by the reſpe&t for the alliance 
end the neutrality of the Helvetic cantons, than if the 
right 
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right bank of the Rhine, from Conſtance to Baſle, had 
been the ſhore of the Mediterranean. 

We have as yet had no exact account of the retreat 
of General Macdonald ; the reports he ſent to the Direc. 
tory have not been publiſhed, and a memoir written by 
an eye-witneſs, who did not quit Macdonald's army till its 
entrance into the Geneoſe territory, reached us too late, and 
would not even have been ſufficient to enable our readers to 
follow that operation, with all the detail and intereſt which 
it deſerves ; but we have thought that it would be agree- 
able to them to find here this narrative, of the truth of which 
we are well aſſured, and in which we have not taken the 
liberty of altering a ſingle word, 


Notes reſpecting the Hiſtory of the Campaign in Italy 
of 1799. 


ARMY OF NAPLES. 


From the Month of Niveſe ¶ January) to the es of 
Meſſider (July). 


« THE army commanded by General Gampionnet was 
at Rome and in the environs, when General Mack, with 
an army of 80,000 men, marched againſt that city. The 
French general, who had only 10,000 men, thought that 
it was adviſable to evacuate this plain, and to fall back upon 
the heights of Viterbo, Terni, and Otricoli, leaving a gar- 
riſon in Fort Sr. Angelo. The Neapolitans took Rome, 
and purſued the French ; the firſt rencounter was at Otri- 
colt ; a battle decided their fate ; they were beaten, and 
put to flight, General Kellermann diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
routing a column of 6000 men with only 800. The Nea- 

politau 
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politan army being defeated, again took the road to Naples; 
General Mack ſhut himſelf up in Capua, with three thous 
and men. This place was beſieged, and after the firſt at- 
tacks, General Mack propoſed to capitulate, on condition 
that he ſhould be put under the protection of the French 

and conducted back to Auſtria ; which was granted. 
The little French army had been organized in three di- 
viſions; two had purſued General Mack by the Ponline 
marſhes, San Germano, &c.; while the third had direct- 
& its march through Aquila and Peſcara, ſmall fortified 
towns in Abruzzo. This diviſion was alſo ordered to take 
Naples after the treaty of Capua. 

« Naples was then in a ſtate of anarchy, and abandoned 
to the power of the Lazzaroni. The King had quitted it 
2 week before; he had taken with him ſuch ſhips as were 
conſidered ſerviceable, and cauſed the reſt of the navy to be 
burnt. A party of patriots, with Moliterni and Rocca Ro- 
mana at their head, ſucceeded in getting poſſeſſion of Fort S/. 
Lum, and delivered it up to the French; the latter defeated 
the Lazzaroni before Naples, entered the city, ſet fire to a 

conſiderable number of houſes, and made themſelves maſters 

of the place, taking the three forts by which it is defended. ' 
« Almoſt the whole of the inhabitants conſidered the 

French in theſe dreadful times as their ſaviours. Meaſures 

vere taken to form a republican government. None of 

the provinces chooſing to ſubmit to the new laws, and the 
province of La Pouille in particular being decidedly averſe 
v them, General Duheſme was ſent thither with 5000 men; 
ſeveral towns were taken and ſacked, 
- „During the marches from Rome to Naples, General 
d Gampionnet had given in his reſignation, on account of his 
Y complaints againſt Faypoult, a commiſſary of government; 
3 1 General 
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General Ghampionnet was deprived of his employment, and 
received orders to repair to the priſon of Turin. Mz. 
danald ſucceeded him in the command of the army, and 
the commiſſary Faypoult was reinſtated in the functions of 
which he bad been deprived by Championnel. 

„ Generel Macdanald recalled Dubeſme from La ben 
ille. Wiſhing to conquer Calabria, he ſent thither 
General Olivier, with 4000 men the latter could not 
gain a footing there, and was compelled 10 ſtop at $a. 
lerno. At a ſubſequent period he was ſent to La Pouille, 
and remained there till the time of the evacuation, 

© Some generals, friends of Championnet, ſuch as Dy. 

beſme, Dufreſue, Rey, and Bonam, chief of the ſtaff, quitted 
the army. Every thing remained in this fituation till the 
defeat of the army of Italy. When Macdonald received 
intelligence-of it, he ordered a camp to be formed at (u. 
ſerta and Megaleni ; and a numerous national guard to be 
levied. ip che city of Naples. Fort St. Elmo, Capua, and 
Garta were proviſioned in caſe of fiege ; the government 
Vas organized, and the Neapolitans were very much dil. 
poſed to defend themſelves. Several Engliſh ſhips pre- 
vented any veſlels from coming into or going out of the 
road. ; 

„ FSeherer gave orders for the army of Naples to pro- 
ceed to join him ; but the execution of them was delayed, 
In a few days the diviſion ſent to La Pouille, and tha 
which was on the frontiers of Calabria, were recalled, 
and we broke up the camp of Caſerta on the 20th df 
Floreal (May gth), in order to march, by Rome, 10 
Florence; ſtrong garriſons were left in Fort S?. Elm, 
Capua, and Gaia; 29000 lick were received into the 
hoſpitals at Capug. 
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« The firſt diviſion, commanded by General Olivier, 

ng through San Germano and Iſola, found the country 

h 2 a of inſurrection; it took the two, villages by main 
; excepting.one old man, all the men were killed. 

10 ts patriots of, Naples had with concern ſeen us de- 

; thoſe of Rome did not feel leſs hurt; in the latter 

hs left a garriſon, which, in caſe of. attack, was to 

retire to Fort St. Angelo. 

10 We collected in the Roman territories Kew 0 troops 
that were there ſtationed; we did the ſame with a great 
part of thoſe which were in Tuſcany ; and the army, with. 
aut making any halt, found means to take up a poſition in 
front of Piſtoia, at Pontremoli, and at Sarzana. General 
Mmtrichard's diviſion, which made part of the army of 
Italy, guarded the outlets of Belugna: the head-quarters 
of the army were at * four-and-twenty leagues from 
Florence. 

« We remained ſeveral days in theſe. poſitions, _ 
quitted them on the 2oth. of Meſſidor (July 8th), in order 
to enter the plains of Lombardy, by Bologna, Modena, and 
Parma, General Victor's diviſion, and that of General 
Mmtrichard, were joined to Macdonald's army. 

The paſſage of the Apennines being, effected, the firſt 
aack was. directed againſt Modena; in that city there 
vere about 6000 men, 1500 of whom were emigrants ; 
General Montrichard had orders to arrive there at the ſame 
noment as General Olivier, who marched out by San 
Dal, in order to make his attack upon two points; his 
progrels was too flow, and the enemy had time to make 
ls retreat; we took only 1800 men. On the day of this 
War, the General in Chief was wounded by the leader of 
detachment of partiſans, who were haraſſing our columns. 
Magis and Parma offered no reſiſtance ; ; we therefore ar- 


med at Piacenza, and the army took up its poſitions be- 
$8 2 hind 
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hind the Tyrbia, its right daun by the Pe. It was 
then 35,000 ſtrong. 
+ «© General Sutwarrow occupied the other bank; he had 
quitted Piacenza, leaving a' garriſon in the fort. His force 
was then inferior to ours, but he very ſhortly received 
confiderable reinforcements. | 
On the zoth of Prairial (June 18th); after two days 
repoſe, the General in Chief ſent out ſome troops to re- 
connoitre; they were commanded by General Ruſca, who 
threw himſelf i into a large body of Auſtrians, and his corps 
ſuffered conſiderably, This check brought on a battle the 
next day. The orders were'given, and the French were to 
begin the attack at noon. At that hour the whole column 
was ready to attack; we ſent ſome rifleinen againſt the 
enemy, who anſwered by a diſcharge of artillery. The 
column entered the great bed of the Trebia, about a mile 
broad, croſſed the river, which is in the middle, and in 
ſpite of the grape ſhot and howitzer ſhells, it reached the 
oppoſite bank, diſabled the guns from firing, and took 
almoſt the whole of them; the 5th demi-brigade alone re 
tarded its progreſs. It was charged by a regiment of Au- 
ſtrian cavalry ; the firſt platoon gave way, and the others 
took to flight in the greateſt diſorder, This corps, which 
conſiſted of 3000 men, was ſtationed in the centre; 
the right and left columms being no longer ſupported, and 
finding themſelves taken in the rear by the cavalry, were 
forced to make their retreat, and likewiſe to ſuſtain the fire af 
the muſketry and artillery.” The lofs on both ſides was con- 
ſiderable, eſpecially that of the Ruſſians; as for that of the 
French, it was eſtimated at 860 men; General Chanbrg 
was killed, General Olivier loſt his leg, General Salk 
commanding the advanced guard, was wounded and oblige 
to be carried off the field, as well as General Ruſca; 
| ver 
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veral commanders of corps were killed or wounded. Ne- 
vertheleſs the ſame poſitions were preſerved ; the enemy 
did not even attempt to croſs the river, in order to force us 
to quit them. 

« The retreat was ordered during the night, 

« General Victor returned to Sarzana, by croſſing the 
mountains; the Poliſh General Dombrowſty, commanding a 
diviſion, returned to Pontremoli, and Meontrichard's diviſion 
to Florence, by the route of Bologna. The remainder 

Parma and Modena, and entered the mountains by 
dan Paulo. We ſuffered great loſſes in this retreat; ſeveral 
corps loſt their colours, particularly the 17th demi-bri- 
gade, in which was the old regiment of Auvergne ; the 
enemy made the greateſt efforts to bar againſt us the en- 
trances of the mountains, but without ſucceſs ; the old 
politions were reſumed, and we quitted them to join the 
amy of Italy by the Cornice,” 
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Or all the enterpriſes that could poſſibly be 
concerted againſt the republic, none could be more 
tempting to the cabinet of St. James's than the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Stadtholderate. It was de- 
priving the French government of the laſt re- 
ſources, which it could ftill ſnatch from that ex- 
hauſted mine, and compelling it, on the contrary, 
to there employ part of the forces deſtined to com- 
plete the army of the Rhine. The ſucceſs of this 
grand diverfion enſured to the Allies the means of 
again opening the campaign in the Low Countries, 
with an Engliſh, Ruffian, and Stadtholderian 
army; and of fomenting the diſcontent of the Bel- 
gians. For England, it was attaining the princi- 
pal object of the war to have revived, by her 

arms, 
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arms, the party of the Houſe of Orange. By the 
poſſeſſion of. the mother-country, of all the co. 
lonies, and of the Dutch navy, ſhe became the 
abſolute miſtreſs of the conditions of peace. She 
was about to ſhut up the Scheldt, and again erect, 
at any price, the political barrier between France 
and Holland, the ſole guarantee of the duration of 
her influence upon the continent. 

Whether the Britiſh miniſtry had not choſen to 
firike this deciſive blow till the moment when 
they might ſuppoſe that great reverſes would oblige 
the French to withdraw the remainder of their 
army from Lolland, in order to defend their own 
frontier, or that the project of this dilatory 2xpe. 
dition had not really been conceived til] the 
time when the Breſt fleet failed to the Mediter- 
rancan, it was not till the beginning of July that 
the preparations for this expedition commenced, 
at Southampton and at Yarmouth. The unhappy 
fituation of Ireland, where the calm of deſpond- 
ency ſucceeded to the moſt dreadful ſtorms by 
which ſhe has ever been agitated, allowed the 
greater part of the Englith troops to be withdrawn 
from that country; and it was not probable that 
the French could, before the end of the campaign, 
again threaten Ireland, and riſk the remainder of 
their naval force, in order to land there a corps 
ſufficiently confiderable to revive the party of the 
United Iriſhmen. It was therefore with entire 
fecurity that the Englith government eombined 
with 


Thames, where the principal embarkation was pre- 
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with Ruſſia in a grand continental expedition. At 
firſt there was a talk only of a ſecret expedition, 
which was to be commanded by Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. About the middle of July, this general 
aſſembled, at Southampton, a corps of twelve 
battalions, which were to be joined by ſome ca- 
val:yy; but theſe preparations were ſoon aug- 
mented, and puſhed on with the greateſt activity; 
and the miniſtry were not afraid, even before they 
had collected all their means, to diſſeminate ru- 
mours and conjectures, which, keeping the French 
uncertain reſpecting the point threatened, ſpread 
the alarm from the Texel to Breſt, by publicly giving 
out that the ſecret expedition was direQed againſt 
Holland. As it was not merely a military opera- 
tion, and as they had no doubt that the preſence 
alone of a fleet and army would determine the 
ſecret partiſans of the Houſe of Orange, and induce 
the terrified majority to receive the Allies as their 
deliverers, they. eaſily perſuaded themſelves, that 
the certain knowledge of the object of the expe- 
dition, the eclat and the immenſity of the prepa- 
ntions, would not fail to increaſe the confidence 
and boldneſs of the Engliſh party, and would, 
on the contrary, carry trouble and diſmay into the 
councils of the republicans. 

The aſſembling of an army of from 20 to 25,900 
men, conſiſting of two diviſions, the choice of 
the harbours and roadſteads at the mouth of the 
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paring, the appointment of the Duke of Yort 33 


Commander in Chief, the intelligence of an em. 
barkation of 20, ooo Ruſſians upon the Baltic, 
the declarations in favour of the Stadtholder, the 
proceedings and the arrival of the young Here. 
ditary Prince at Lingen, were all certain indica. 
tions and pledges of the intentions of the Engliſ 


government. 


But if they diſdained myſtery, and derived ad- 


vantage from the publicity of the principal object 


of the expedition, and of the number of the 
forces that were to be employed in it, they con- 


cealed, with more care, the ſecret of the direction 


of the attacks. The ſtation alone of the veſle}; 
deſtined to convey the troops threatened Zealand, 
the mouths of the Meuſe and of the Scheldt, 
while, on the other hand, the great diflance of 
the Ruffians, the long voyage they had to make, 
the importance of a diverſion upon a point diame- 
trically oppoſite, and towards the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, which were reckoned the beſt diſpoſed in 
ſavour of the Stadtholder, gave reaſon to believe 
that the Ruſſians, entering by the Weſer and 
the Ems, would attack Eaf Friefand, and the 


province of Groningen. The magazines that were 


begun to be formed at Bremer, and the aſſembling 


at Lingen of the old officers in the ſervice of Hol. 
land, muſt have accredited this opinion. Thus, 
till the moment of departure, the attention of the 


Batayian government was neceſſarily divided, and 
2 diyerted 
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liverted from the point which their enemies wiſhed 
frſt to attain. This point was the entrance of 
the Texel, and the anchorage of the fleet ; the 
fill valuable remains of the Dutch navy, the mu- 
tiny and deſertion of which were prepared and 
certain, if the Engliſh ſucceeded in forcing the 
paſſage, in iſolating it from the batteries on ſhore, 
and reducing it to its own means of defence. Such 
was the plan of the Engliſh government ; and. 
gur readers ſhould bear in mind, that the cap- 
ture or the deſtruction of this fleet was, to Eng- 
land, an important object, the conſequences of 
which we ſhall have more than once occaſion to 
point out, 

Although the moment of execution has appeared 
too long delayed, we ſhall be of a quite different 
opinion, if we reflect upon the nature of the pre- 
parations which ſuch an enterpriſe requires, and 
won the ſhort time employed to arrange them. 
Thoſe who have themſelves executed or attended 
o the arrangements neceſſary for the embarkation 
of an army, with its artillery, hoſpitals, baggage, 
proviſions, and ammunition, cannot but be aſto- 
niſned at the promptitude of theſe preparations in 
tie country even where maritime reſources abound, 
wicre few are ſtrangers to that element, the ob- 
ltacles and fury of which are braved, and over 
which thus at this day is thrown, for whole 
amics, and from one hemiſphere to the other, a 
Tx 2 bridge 
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bridge more ſecure than that of Xerxes over the 
Helleſpont. | 
Nothing was better calculated than the diſtri- 
bution made, in England, of the different means 
which the government had at their diſpoſal ; the 
veſſels of the ſmalleſt burden, thoſe which, by 
their conſtruction, were better calculated for the 
quickneſs of the embarkation and debarkation of 
the different deſcriptions of troops, and for the 
ſtowage of their artillery and baggage, were chiefly 
deſtined for the firft diviſion, under the orders of 
General Abercromby ; while the larger veſſels, a 
few ſhips of the line, or ſhips armed en fute, 
ſome frigates, and Eaſt Indiamen, were ſent to 
Revel in the Baltic, to take on board the Rul- 
fian army. We ſhall neither here unneceſſarily 
recapitulate the names of the veſlels compoſing 
this ſquadron, the firſt diviſion of which failed 
from Yarmouth for the Baltic, on the 14th of July, 
nor the periods of the paſſing the Sound by theſe 
convoys, which either in going to fetch the troops, 
or on their return, ſucceſſively anchored in the 
road of FE//ſnore, to wait for favourable winds. 
The embarkation of the Ruſſian troops was ſuper- 
intended by an Engliſh officer, Captain Pophan, 
and was undoubtedly effected with great order 
and difpatch, fince, in comparing the dates of the 
departure of the ſhips with the date of their an- 
chorage in the road of Elſinore, we ſcarcely find 
the time neceſſary for their paflage. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding this activity and this profuſion 
of means, it was hardly poſſible, if it was in- 
tended to commence operations before the end of 
the month of Auguſt, that the Ruſſians could be 
arrived at the place of their deſtination ; and 
this plan, like moſt of thoſe in which there is 
to be a co-operation of naval forces, that depart 
from different and nearly oppoſite points, was 
ſubje& to the inconvenience of requiring, almoſt at 
the ſame time, winds contrary to the Engliſh, if 
they were favourable to the Ruſſians, and vice ver/a, 
contrary to the Ruſſians, if they were favourable 
to the Engliſh. However improbable might be 
this alternate and favourable change of the winds, 
and in ſpite of the experience of ſo many maritime 
expeditions having failed through a fimilar want 
of foreſight, the Engliſh did not defer the com- 
mencement of their operations till the Ruffians 
had left the Baltic, and were at hand to give them 
ſupport. 

The firſt diviſion, under the command of Ge- 
neral Abercromby, in which was a great part of 
the Engliſh guards, and which formed in all 
an advanced guard of about 12,000 men, was 
ready to fail, under convoy of a ſquadron com- 
manded by Vice-admiral Mitchell, when an ac- 
count was received of the arrival at Breſt of the 
French and Spaniſh combined fleet, under the or- 
ders of Admirals Bruiz and Mazaredo, which ap- 
peared, on the 10th of Auguſt, off the entrance 
of 
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of the road, and anchored. there on tlie following 

days. | 
Since this fleet had paſſed the Straits of Gibral. 
tar, and it was known in England that Lord 
Keith, miſinformed of the movements of the 
Spaniards; and deceived by the pretended pre- 
parations for an expedition againſt Minorca, was 
leſt too far aſtern to overtake the combined fleet 
upon the weſtern ocean, freſh inquietude had 
been conceived for the ſafety of Ireland; no cer. 
tau intelligence had been obtained of the num- 
ber of the French or, Spaniſh troops, which 
might be on board; and although there ſtill re- 
mained, either cruiſing, or in the ports of England, 
a force ſuperior to this flect of forty-four fail of 
the line, the diſperſion of that force, the block. 
ing up of the Texel, and the convoy deſtined for 
the expedition, aftorded Admirals Bruix and Ma. 
garedo the time neceſſary for landing a body of 
troops in Ireland, if ſuch had been their intention, 
and if their governments had dared to expoſe the 
remaining portion of their navy to the hazards 
of fuch an enterpriſe, and to the fate of an in- 
evitable engagement, either on the coaſt of Ircland, 

or on their return. | 
This uncertainty, which, for the firſt time ſince 
the commencement of the war, occaſioned the ſuſ- 
penſion of all operations, and paralyzed commer- 
cial navigation, laſted but a few days; Lord Keil l, 
who followed the combined fleet, was informed, 
oft 
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off Cape Finiſterre, that it had ſtood to the north- 
eaſt, and ſteering after it, he detached in chaſe of it 


part of his van diviſion, under the orders of Sir 


Edward Pellew, who appeared off Breft a few 
hours after the fleet had entered the road. 


Rom that time the fituation-of affhirs was de- 


termined. Reaſſured reſpecting the fate of Ireland; 
having beſides, ſince the arrival of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, a diſpoſable naval force more than 
ſufficient for watching and following all the move- 
ments of the combined Breſt fleet, the miniſtry 
haſtened the departure of the advanced guard 
under General Abercromby. On the 13th of Au- 
guſt, Admiral Mitchell got under way from the 
Dons, with about 130 ſail of tranſports, ſtretched 
along the coaft of France, and on the 14th, was 
twenty miles from the North Foreland. 

The fecond diviſion, which was to be headed 
by the Duke of York, who was appointed Cap- 
tain General of all the combined forces, proceeded 
towards Margate, and the other places of em- 
barkation ; but it was not to ſet ſail till intel}i- 
gence was received of the arrival of General 
Abercromby's diviſion at the place of its deſtin- 
ation, 

Theſe two diviſions of Engliſh troops, if we 
may rely upon accounts that may be conſidered 
as official, were together compoſed of thirty bat- 
talions of infantry, of 600 men each, of different 
corps of cavalry, which were reckoned at 5000 


men, 
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men, and of a fine train of artillery, ſerved by 
about 4000 men, which would make in all 27,000 
Engliſh; and if the main Ruſſian army conſiſted of 
from 19 to 20,000 effective men, it will be ſeen 
that the Duke of York's army, when aſſembled on 
the continent, muſt be, as it had been announced, 
at leaſt 45,000 ſtrong. It was generally ſaid that 
the Engliſh troops were in every reſpect very well 


appointed, and that the nation was indebted to the 


vigilance of the Duke of York, for having, ſince 
the direction of the land forces had been entruſted 
to him, reformed a great many abuſes, and eſta- 


bliſhed a better order of ſervice. 


Our readers will certainly not fail to obſerve, 


that after the departure of General Abercromby's 


diviſion, whatever was the part of the coaſt of 
Holland where it ſhould land, the three corps which 
were to form the Duke of Tork's army were ſepa- 
rated, and that it was very improbable, that the 
winds ſhould, at once, favour both the debarkaticn 
and the communications by ſea, and, as we have 
already remarked, the navigation of the Engliſh 
and of the Ruſlians, upon points of the compaſs 
diametrically oppoſite. * 

What however, at this epoch, was the ſituation 
of Holland ſo poſitively and ſo immediately threat- 
ened? Her fleet, under the command of Admiral 
$:ory, conſiſting of nine ſhips of the line and a 


few frigates, was lying in the inner channel of the 


Texel, within the iſland of that name, and the 
fort, 
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ſort, or rather the point of the Helder, the north- 
ern extremity of the province of Holland. Her 
regular troops, which had been reorganized with ſo 
much difficulty, were eſtimated at about 20,000 
men. It was only within a ſhort time that the 
French government had thought proper to excite 
the Batavians to form their army, and to organize 
a national guard. This firſt act of independence 
was become, neceſſary ; the corps of 24,000 French 
troops, which, according to the terms of the treaty, 
was to be maintained by the Batavian republic, to 
occupy its fortreſſes and defend its territory, was 
far from being complete; already had the Dutch 
complained, that after having long paid, as a ſub- 
ſidy, either in money or in kind, for the ſupport 
of this auxiliary army, there was not in Holland 
the half of that force at the moment when the 
country was threatened with an invaſion. The 
French government, preſſed by the attacks of the 
allied armies, had been forced to ſend to the 
| Rhine and into Switzerland, a great part of the 
troops that were in Holland, and particularly the 
cavalry which bad been there recruited and re- 
mounted; ſo that there hardly remained within 
the Dutch territory more than from 8 to 10,000 
French. Genetal Brune, who commanded them, 
and whom the Directory of the Batavian republic, 
in conformity to the treaty, appointed commander 
in chief of the troops of both nations, and charged 
o make all the neceſſary diſpoſitions of defence, 

v v firſt 
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firſt provided ſor the defence of Zealand, where 
he left a diviſion of French troops; he entruſted 
the Dutch Generals Daendels and Dumonceau, one 
with the defence of the coaſts of the province of 
Holland, and the other with that of the caſtern 
provinces, keeping a reſerve ready to march to the 
point threatened. 

The ſituation of the public mind at this period, 
the views and the conduct of the three parties that 
divided the Batavian nation, deſerve alto to be no- 
ticed. The anarchiſts, who, for a year paſt, were 
ſtriving to regain power, and to overthrow the 
moderate party that kept them under with wiſdom 
and vigour, then ceaſed: to clog the mcaſares taken 
by the Directory, and ſerved the common intereſt 
of the partiſaus of the new coultitution, or rather 
that of the Aubi- Stadilulderiant. The friends of the 
Houle of Orange, who ſaw their cauſe ſupported 
by forcigu forces ſo powerful, were waiting, in 
filence, till a deciſive ſucceſs ſhould deſtroy the 
confidence which the government ſhewed 1n its 
means of defence, and drive to a ſtriking and de- 
cided change in favour of the re-eſtabliſhment 0! 
the Stadtiiolderate, the diſcontented people, that 
inert mais, that crowd of men, who, in all coun- 
tries, in all revolutions, have no other opinion, no 
other rule of conduct, no other motive of intereſi, 
than the inſtin& of their own preſervation ; artful 
in concealing under the exterior of prudence theic 
alternate detertions, quick and ardent in juſtifying 

them, 
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them, and in making a merit of their devotedneſs 
to the conqueror. | 
The Batavian government diſplayed in the pre- 
parations more energy and order than they had 
been ſuppoſed capable of exerting ; they haſtened 
the levies, collected ſtores of every ſort, and 
neglected no means of defence. | 
The French republic had been unable to find 
ſuch diſpoſitions among the people of Italy, and to 
ſtrengthen its conqueſts by a national defence. 
Never was there a greater proof of the difference 
of character, and of the influence of climate. 
The excefles and the diſorders of anarchy, which 
could never ſpread in Holland, rapidly conſumed 
Italy. Hurried away by their paſſions, ſeduced 
by the eclat of a new power, a great number 
of Italians at firſt gave into the revolution, and 
afterwards abandoned it with the ſame levity. 
Ardent proſelytes were made, orators were found, 
and ſoldiers were raiſed ; but not being able to 
change the national character, the French did not 
ſucceed in eſtabliſhing, even for a ſhort tune, a 
government capable of producing reſources, and 
of directing their employment. Among the Dutch, 
on the contrary, whatever may be the exterior 
torm of the government and the ſituation of par- 
lies, there exiſts a public ſpirit, a general ſenti- 
ment of independence, more deeply rooted than 
the new revolutions. 
Admiral Michell met with unfayourable winds ; 
v U 2 ſome 
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ſome ſhips ſeparated by bad weather, or, deſtined 
to give the firſt alarm upon the points the mog 
remote from that which he had in view, appeared 
upon the coaſt of Zealand, and upon that of 
Groniugen and of Eaſt Friz/land ; but it was not till 
the 19th of Auguſt that the ſignal was firſt made 
for the Englifh fleet upon the northern coaſt of 
North Holland. The next day Admiral Duncan, 
who had been joined by Admiral Mitchells ſqua- 
dron, ſent the Dutch admiral a ſummons, or ra- 
ther an invitation, to acknowledge the Prince of 
Orange, and to ſet his ſquadron, which would not 
fail to follow it, the example of hoiſting the 
Orange colours, and coming into the Engliſa fleet. 
He added, that 20,000 Engliſh troops had already 
debarked at the Helder. Admiral Stary anſwered 
in the negative; and the Batavian government 
profited by this incident, to ſupport the courage of 
the inhabitants by a proclamation. 

General Abercromby likewiſe ſummoned in vain 
Colonel Guilguin, commander at the poſt of the 
Helder. | 

The winds were contrary to the Engliſh till the 
26th of Auguſt, and that very day the fleet which 
had remained in fight, ran in, and anchored along 
the coaſt, from the mouth of the Texel to Calant- 
floog. It was compoſed of fifteen fail of the line, 
from forty-five to fifty frigates, brigs, and cutters, 
and about one hundred and thirty ſail of trani- 
ports. | 
| On 
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On the 27th, at four o'clock in the morning, 
General Aþbercromby landed all his battalions of 

enadiers and light infantry, under cover of the 
ſhips and veſſels of war, which kept up a heavy 
fre to ſcour the beach. 

General Daendels, who had aſſembed his di- 
yiſion at Great Ketten, marched towards the ſand- 
hills with ſome battalions of chaſſeurs. The action 
commenced at the moment when the Engliſh ad- 
ranced guard endeavoured to get poſſeſſion of the 
ſand-hills, and move forward. Lieutenant-colonel 
luck was killed; the remainder of the troops of 
Daendels' diviſion, the 5th demi-brigade, a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and a detachment of the horſe artil- 
lery, ſucceſſively took part in the action. The 
Engliſh advanced guard being more and more re- 
inſorced, gained ground; the Batavian battalion 
of Herbig charged with the bayonet, aud was, in 
its turn, taken in flank by the Engliſh light infan- 
try. This battle, which was very warm, and coſt 
the Engliſh year 1000 men, laſted till four o'clock 
m the afternoon; the Dutch fought to diſadvan- 
tage, in the uneven ground of the ſand-hills, on 
account of the heavy fire from the ſhips, under 
cover of which they could not prevent the debark- 
ation from being effected. They were compelled to 


abandon the ſhore to the Engliſh, and General 


Daendels retired to his former poſition at Ketten. 
Finding himſelf then ſeparated from the Helder, 
e ſent to Colonel Gr:i/qnin, who commanded 

3 there, 
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there, orders to ſpike the guns of the batteries, of 
and to retire immediately by the dike of the Ky. the 
gras, to join his right wing. This manceuvre, in left 
opening the paſſage of the Texel to the Engliſh fit: 
fleet, at leaſt preſerved the garriſon of the Helier, and 
very valuable for the farther defence of the coun- qual 
try; but ought it not to have quitted the Helder land 
ſooner, leaving there only a rear guard, have acted taint 
againſt the left flank of the Engliſh, at the mo- G 
ment of the debarkation, and, according to the iſſue Sept 
of the engagement, have returned to its poſt, or the! 
have retired with the reſt of General Daendels Gr 
troops ? of la 

It is almoſt impoſſible to prevent a landing pro- his d 
tected by a ſquadron upon an open Kathy. there ward. 
is but one moment to ſeize, that in which the firſt point 
troops land, and ſeek for points of ſupport; it 1s Union 
neceflary to know how to watch for this moment, eracu 
and profit by the firſt impreſſion made by a briſk Fre 
and general attack. ew. 

On the 28th and 29th of Auguſt, General Nac 
Daendels preſerved his poſition, his left at Petten, ligber 
his centre at the Zand, and his right at Kelten; nortl11 
his head-quarters were at Schager Brug. He had nme 
not more than Sooo men, including the garriſon Augul 
of the Helder; his leſt, below which the Engliſh, liſh cc 
by keeping along ſhore, could effect a landing wad « 
appeared to him infecurely poſted, which deter- om 
mined him upon making a retrograde movement. Ke at 
He refuſed his right wing, which, on the morning le 10a 
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of the zoth, was at Avenhorn, while his centre and 
the head-quarters were at Schermerhorn, and his 
left behind Pet/en. He was thus more conveniently 
ituated for receiving the reinforcements of French 
and Batavian troops, which were coming from all 
quarters, by forced marches, towards North Hol- 
land, as ſoon as there was no longer any uncer- 
tainty reſpecting the point of attack. : 

General Brune arrived at Allniaer on the 2d of 
September ; and the French diviſion took poſt on 
the left of the line. 

General Abercromby being maſier of the tongue 
of land, or peninfula of the Helder, completed 
his debarkation, intrenched his advanced poſis to- 
wards his right, and, on his left, occupied the 
point of the Helaler, and the batteries, called the 


is Umm and Revolution batteries, which had been 
t, eracuated by Colonel Guilquin. 
f From that period the channel of the Texel was 


ixewiſe occupied by the Engliſh, and Admiral 
Mary was obliged to quit his anchorage, and run 
ticher up into the Yheter (the channel to the 
zorthward), in order to be out of the reach of an 
mmediate attack ; this happened on the 28th of 
Auguſt, and on the 29th, a great part of the Eng- 


ſu, i convoy and ſrigates having anchored in the 
Ng, mad of the Texel, and the wind having freſhened 
er- rom the northward, Admiral Story reſol ved to 


ake advantage of thc firſt tide, in order to retake 
ae roadſtead, and diſperſe or deſtroy the convoy. 


At 
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At this critical moment there broke out, on board? 
of the Dutch flag-ſhip the Maſtington, the muting 
of the crew, which was already apprehended from 
their inſubordination, under pretence that the ad. 
miral meant to blow up his ſhip. In the night 
the ſailors armed themſelves, and got poflefſion of 
the hatchways and gun-room ; the officers in yain 
uſed efforts to repreſs them, and make them return 
to their duty; the puniſhment of ſome of the ring. 
leaders of the mutiny, vigorous meaſures, entrea- 
ties, cvery thing was uſeleſs; and all the cap- 
tain deſpaired of being able to determine their 
crews to fight. In the midſt of theſe diſorders, on 
the morning of the 3oth, the Engliſh fleet entered 
the road of the Texel, and eleven line of battle 
and fifty gun ſhips, fix frigates, and four loops, 
under the command of Admiral Mitchell, ran up 
into the Vlieter, with a favourable wind and tide; 
this ſquadron was partly formed of the Dutch ſhips 
taken by Admiral Duncan on the 11th of Ocdo- 
ber 1797. In this extremity, Admiral Story en. 
deavoured to gain time; he ſent two of his officers 
to propoſe a ſort of ſaſpenſion of arms, during 
which he would have an opportunity to conlult 
his government. 

Admiral Mitchell, whoſe flag was on board 0! 
the Is of fifty guns, and who had juſt finiſped 
his diſpoſitions for the attack, anſwered the pro- 
poſal of the Batavian admiral by a categorical 


ſummons to inſtantly hoiſt the flag of the Prince 
ol 


of Orange; Admiral Story made the ſignal to pre- 
7 pare for battle, but this ſignal became that of a 
1 general defection ; the crews fired off the guns, 


f mutiny of their ſhips companies was arrived to 
n ſuch a pitch that they could not hope for any obe- 
dience, and that their men would not fight againſt 


_ had not at all ſwerved from their duty, and 
ir that he would defend his ſhip, if the admiral 
on would ſet him the example. The latter replied to 
0d the ſummons of Admiral Mitchell, by proſeſſing 
tle his fidelity to the republic, and declaring himſelf, 
ps, as well as his officers, priſoners of war. The ſame 
up erening the Orange flag, which for two days had 
de; been flying upon the towers, and upon the bat- 
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and threw overboard the ſhot and the cartridges; 


the captains having aſſembled, declared that the 


the Engliſh, Captain Jan Sanden alone, com- 
manding the Batavier, aſſerted, that his crew. 


teries of the Texel and the Helder, was hoiſted 
on board all the Batavian ſhips of war. Beſides 
lhe Dutch fleet, compoſed of eight ſail of the line 
and three frigates, which ſurrendered to Admiral 
Michell, Captain J/inthorp took poſſeſſion, in the 


fult Neutven- Diep, of two ſhips of the line, ſeven fri- 

rates, four corvettes, and three Eaſt Indiamen, as 
1 of vell as of the ordnance and naval ſtores that were 
ſhec liere in the arſenal. f 
pro- The Batavian government has now remaining 
rica! ah a few ſhips diſperſed in the ports of Zealand, 


rince 


OL 


ad it is not one of the leaſt political phenomena, 
> ohh « which 
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which characterize the end of the preſent century 

. g 9 
to ſee the Dutch without a navy, forming an army, 
in order to defend the approaches to Amſterdam, 
on the fide of the fea. During the. war which 
emancipated the Seven Provinces, and which be- 
gan in Flanders and Brabant, where the fingle 
harbour of Sluys ſerved as a communication 
with the ſea, the Prince of Orange, towards the 
end of the reign of Philip II. being aware of the 
importance of the provinces of Zealand and Hol- 
land, there concentrated the force and reſiſtance 
of the new republic. To this he was particularly 
induced by the facility of the communications witl 
Great Britain, and by his deſire of creating a navy, 
and of applying the Dutch to the kind of war 
in which they were moſt verſed. At the preſent 
day it is againſt the Prince of Orange, and againſt 
the forces of Great Britain, that the Dutch defend 
theſe lagoons, which were encloſed with ſo much 
labour and. perſeverance, only for the purpoſe of 
forming harbours, places of ſhelter, and inland 
communications for a maritime nation ; and ar- 
mies, ſufficiently ſtrong to reſpectively keep the 
field in the Low Countries, fight battles upon 
theſe ſhores, and take up pofitions between the 
canals. The Dutch have no longer any means ot 
navigation, and having loſt their natural defence, 
having no navy left, and having the proſpect ot 
being ſoon without ſhipping to protect, they find, 
npon this artificial and almoſt floating tercitory, 
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new means of deſence and preſervation. A war 
equally novel and deſtructive, is carried on in the 


country the leaſt calculated for the combinations 


and applications of the principles of the military 


art; every where elſe the ſcene is enlarged, here it 


is confined between low and interſected lands, 
which, changing the direction of the movements, 
and interrupting, at every ſtep, the manceuvres of 
the troops of different deſcriptions, preſent nothing 
but obſtacles, and afford none of the advantages 
which ſhould be ſought in war : here we ſee fight- 
ing cavalry and horſe-artillery, and two armies 
ſufficiently namerous to keep the field in the Low 
Countries; 80, ooo men take up pofitions, and 
engage in battle in a labyrinth of dikes and canals. 
The deſection of the fleet having led General 
Abercromby to preſume that the Batavian go- 
vernment would be diſpoſed to enter into nego- 
tation with him before the arrival of the French 
troops; he ſent to requeſt of General Daendels an 
eſcort or a paſſport for General Don, who was to 
communicate at the Hague ſome particular in- 
ſtructions from the Engliſh government. This 
pafſport was refuſed, and General Abercromby de- 
fired to make his communications in writing ; the 
Batavian Directory endeavoured to efface the im- 
preſſion which this overture had made upon the 
public mind; they ſent to General Brune's head- 
quarters at Alkmaer, a commiſſion, compoſed of 
the Director Yarnhoeft and four repreſentatives of 
Xx X 2 | the 
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the two chambers, to expreſs to him, and to make 


01 
known to the army, the firm reſolution of the 0! 
Batavian government to defend themſelves to the et 
laſt extremity. The publication of the freſh af. u] 
ſurances and promiſes of immediate ſuccour, made tr 
by the DireQory of the French republic, came ar 
in time to ſupport theſe demonſtrations of con- e3 
fidence. th 
The debarkation of General Abercromby's army tie 
being, as we have before mentioned, completed, ar 
and it being now poſitively aſcertained that North an 
Holland was the real point of attack, General 
Brune ordered all the diſpoſable troops to march by B 
Haerlem to Alkmaer ; meaſures were likewiſe taken th 
for the particular defence of the city of Amſier- _y 
dam, towards the Zuyder Zee and the tongue tio 
of land called Buyk Sloot, the proximity of which out 
might give occaſion for apprehending a bom- _ 
bardment : this ſervice was entruſted to General " 
 Guericke. eu] 
On the 3d of September the 3 diviſion, fon 
under General Dumonceau, which was 6000 ſtrong, ley 
_ proceeded to Amſterdam ; all the French troops, the 
that were near the Hague, or upon the coaſts, or FRE 
towards the mouth of the Meuſe, defiled through 7 
Hgmont in their way to Alkmaer. In all the vil- fore 
lages, the inhabitants were armed and formed into m 
compan ies, which marched immediately to join the Ger 
army in North Holland. * 
While theſe reinforcements were arriving from FE 
all quarters, the Engliſh advanced, and took poſt yy * 


on 
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on the Zype, a low and interſected ſpot of ground, 
of about three leagues and a half in extent, at the 
entrance of the peninſula, and defended from the 
upper waters by a dike, behind which they in- 
trenched themſelves, lining it with a numerous 
artillery. The advanced poſts of their right wing 
extended from Petten to Enigenburg; thoſe of 
their centre, a little behind and in a parallel direc- 
tion to the great dike, were at S/. Martin's, Valkoog, 
and Schagen; thoſe of their left at Harmghuyſen 
and Zydewind. 

On the 3d and 4th of September, General 
Brune, in order to concentrate his forces, cauſed 
the French and Batavian diviſions to make a move- 
ment by their left, and took a leſs extended poſi- 
tion in front of Alkmaer, He puſhed the ad- 
vanced poſts of his left wing to Schorel and Groet, 
as near as poſſible to the ſea and to the advanced 
guard of the right of the Engliſh army. He oc- 
cupied 87. Pancras, in front of his centre, and in 
ſome meaſure refuted his right wing. There were 
ſeveral affairs of poſis, on the 7th and 8th, near 
the centre of the two armies, towards Ouds Carſpel 
and Dirks-Hoorn. 


The Engliſh had as yet received no other rein- 


ſorcement than a part of the Duke of Yor#'s di- 


viſion (4 or 5000 men, under the command of 
General Don); the main body of the Ruſſian army, 
under Generals Hermann and Eſſen, had not been 
met with at ſea by the veſſels diſpatched to them, 
to order them to come ſtraight to the Texel. 

They 
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They had ſucceſſively arrived at Yarmouth, the 
place of rendezvous, and were detained there by 
contrary winds, which did not permit either the 


remainder of the Engliſh troops, among whom was 


the greater part of the cavalry, or the Duke of 
York himſelf, who had embarked in the Amethyſt 
frigate, to ſail for the Texel. 

Abercromby, intrenched behind the canal of the 
Zype; had only 16 or 17,000 men: it was his buſi. 
neſs to avoid a decifive engagement, and to wait the 
junction of the allied forces; Brune, on the con. 
trary, as early as the gth of September, found he had 
already aſſembled, in his poſition at Allmaer, from 
24 to 25,000 men. General Yandamme, who ar- 
rwed from Bruſſels, and the inſpecting General 


Kellermann, announced to him freſh ſuccours, drawn . 


from the garriſons of Belgium. The moment was 
favourable; he therefore made an attack upon 
the 16th of September, at break of day; he him- 
ſelf led on the left column, entirely compoſed of 
French troops; the two others conſiſted of Bata- 
vian troops; the centre column was commanded 
by General Dumonceau, and the right by General 
Daendels. 

The French column advanced by Groet and 
Camper againſt Petten, carried the intrenched poſts, 
and puſhed on as far as the heights of Houndſþu- 
dujnen, The Engliſh, who had fallen back be- 
hind the head of the dike of the Zype, where they 


had conſtructed redoubts, were alſo protected by 
: the 
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the fire of two frigates and two brigs, which the 


wind permitted to bring their broadſides to bear 


upon the ſhore. The French, having reached the 
back of the dike, found themſelves entirely. ex- 
poſed and taken in flank by this galling fire. Thirty 
grenadiers, who attempted to ſwim acroſs the ca- 
nal, in order to ftorm theſe intrenchments, were 
drowned ; and General David was mortally wound- 
ed. Forced to renounce the idea of puſhing their at- 
tack any farther, the French, after ſuffering very 
conſiderable loſs, obſtinately maintained the 
poſt of Petten, which they did not evacuate till 
the afternoon, in order to reſume their former 
poſition, 

The centre had ſtill leſs ſucceſs; General Du- 
monceau firſt marched by Schoreldam, and attacked 
and carried the intrenched poſt of the bridge of 
Crabbendam ; but he was unable to force the in- 
trenchments of the Zype, which were thickly 
planted with artillery ; ſome of his battalions en- 
tirely gave way, and he was obliged to retreat. 

The left wing, which had alſo advanced with 
no ſmall degree of ardour, was thrown into the 
utmoſt confuſion, by cries ſet up in the rear of 
the column, of Every one for himſelf ! we are ſur- 
founded and which made the greater part of Ge- 
neral Daendels infantry take to their heels. 

After this unſucceſsful general attack, which 
coſt a great deal of blood, and in which a regi- 
ment of Engliſh dragoons ſuffered conſiderably, 


the 
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the Franco-Batavian army reſumed its forme; 
poſitions, its left a little below Peſten, and the ag. 
vanced poſts of its centre at Schoreldam. 

| Freſh reinforcements arrived at the head quar- 
ters of the Batavian army. General Brune had the 
authors of the rout tried by a court-martial, and 
an inquiry made into the conduct of ſome of the 
officers. 

On the 1oth of September, the fame day on 
which this action took place, the Duke of Yorþ 
failed for the Texel, with eighty fail of tranſports ; 
the Ruſſians were ſtill at Yarmouth. 

We have not ſpoken of the diverſion, or rather 
of the falſe attack, made by the Hereditary Prince 
upon two points of the frontier of Overy/el, very 
diſtant from each other, but equally important, 
had he been able to have got poſſeſſion of them. 
On the 3d of September he in vain ſummoned 
the ſmall fortreſs of Coevorden, which borders upon 
the county of Bentheim, and ſent forward towards 
Arnheim, at the conflux of the Vel and the 
Rhine, a body of his partiſans, which penetrated 
as far as Wefter-Woort, upon the Teſt bank of the 
Yilel, a league from Arnheim. Theſe efforts 


were attended with no ſucceſs ; the proclamations 
of the Hereditary Prince did not excite in the 
country the ſenſation which he had expected. 
The national guards of Arnheim and Oldenrad 
marched with ſome cannon, and attacked and dit- 
perſed the Orange party; and the Prince, having 
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received intelligence of the capture of the Dutch 
fleet, embarked at Emden, with ſome officers, in 
order to join the Duke of York's army; he ar- 
red in the Texel on the 8th of September, and 
went on board of the Waſhington. 

The Dutch fleet was a few days after carried 1 
England. It is very remarkable that the ſailors of 
the two nations wißt equally diſſatisfied; the 
Dutch, becauſe they had not underſigod they were 
to ſurrender to te Enghſb, but only to the Stadt- 
holder, and to remain in- Holland under the 
Orange flag ; the Engliſh, becauſe the fleet had 
been taken without an action, and becauſe they 
aw init new trophies which they would have wiſhed 
to add to thoſe of Lord Duncan's victory. Their 
princes wiſhed them united ; but, notwithſtanding 
the union of the flags, they remained enemies. It 
z more eaſy to triumph over a nation, than, ac- 
wrding to the dictates of policy, to warp its cha- 
nder, its old inclinations, and to conquer its in- 
nate repugnances. 

The excellent poſition which General Aber- 
mmby had taken, and the ſucceſsful trial he had 
made of the ſtrength of his intrenchments behind 
be dikes of the Hype, permitted him to extend 
is poſition by his left, or at leaſt to puſh forward 
ame ſtrong detachments, in order to procure thoſe 
rlources of which he ſtood in need. | 
The Engliſh flotilla, which had entered the Zuy- 
&r Zee, took poſſeſſion of Medenblict, and this 
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firſt maritime attack having given ſome inquietude 
to Amſterdam, the government haſtened the pre. 
parations of the defence of the roadſtead; ſhips 
were moored, with ſprings on their cables, in front 
of the channel called the Pampus; and the bat. 
teries of Diemerdam and Durgerdam, at the entrance 
of the harbour, were put in complete order. An 
officer of the French navy was charged with the 
maritime diſpoſitions, and the French General 
Himniſdal took the command of the place, and of 
all the department of the Amfel. 

General Brune, who was expecting from Bel- 
gium a conſiderable reinforcement, and was preſſ. 
ing the Batavian government to augment their 
levies of national guards, contented himſelf with 
keeping General Abercromby in his confined pofi- 
tion, where he could not prevent him from wait. 
ing for and receiving the Ruflians, and the reſt of 
the ſecond diviſion of the Engliſh troops. The 
advanced poſts of the Franco-Batavian army were 
within muſket-ſhot of the intrenchments, and had 
fortified themſelves by making cuts in the dike 
'The poſitions of both armies were daily becoming 
more reſpectable. 

In the night between the 14th and 15th of Sep: 
tember there was a very warm affair of poſts to- 
wards the centre of the two nes at Warmenhuy/en 
of which the Engliſh had got poſleflion, ant 
from whence they were diſlodged by General D. 
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monceau, at the head of a detachment of Batavian 
At this very moment the Duke of York arrived 
in the Texel, and landed his troops, which, added 
to thoſe that occupied the poſition of the Zype, 
amounted to near 22,000 men. 'Two days after, 
the firſt diviſion of Ruſſian troops, conſiſting of 
about 13,000 men, under the command of Ge- 
neral Hermann, arrived from Yarmouth. Scarcely 
were theſe troops debarked, before the Duke 
of York ordered them to move forward, and 
occupy the poſt of Pelten, on the right of the 
line, | f 

On the 17th and 18th of September the al- 
lied army was aſſembled, and was near 35,000 
firong. The ſame motives which had induced Ge- 
neral Brune to attack General Abercromby before 
the arrival of the Ruſſians, no doubt determined 
the Duke of York, as ſoon as he had collected 
his forces, not to loſe a moment in attacking 
the French, before they had received the rein- 
forcements that were coming to them from Bel- 
gum and the Lower Rhine. He made his diſpo- 
litions with great precipitation. The Ruſſian 
troops were diſtributed between the right wing, 
where they formed the head of the column ſup- 
ported by the Engliſh, and the centre, where they 
were intermixed with them. 

The column upon the right, commanded by 
le Ruſſian General Hermann, an old officer of 
TT 2 diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed reputation, was oppoſed to the 
French poſition, commanded by Geneval Jan 
damme; the centre of the Batavians was under 
the orders of General Dumonceau ; their right was 
commanded by General Daendels. The Duke of 
York, with the young Prince of Orange, was at the 
head of the columns forming the centre and the 
left wing of his army: he had detached a eorps 
of between 6 and 7000 men, under the command 
of General Abercromby, to take poſſeſſion of Hoorn, 
and to march againſt the rear of the right of the Ba- 
tavians, in order to ſurround it, at the moment when 
the attack of the Ruſſians upon the French diviſion 
ſhould have completely turned General Bruy's 
left, and have cut it off from the ſea-ſhore. Thus 
the project of the Duke of York, in this diſpoſi- 
tion of attack by four columns, was to outflank 
both General Brune's wings, in order to force him 
to quit his poſition in front of A/tmaer. On the 
18th, General Abercromby arrived at Hoorn, where 
he met with no oppoſition, and where he made 
priſoners only two companies of infantry. 

On the 19th of September, at five o'clock m 
the morning, a warm attack commenced along the 
whole line. General Hermann, at the head of 2 
very conſiderable corps of Ruſſians, followed by a 
diviſion of Engliſh troops, drove in the advancel 
poſts which were at Camper and Groet ; he then 
puſhed on in order to ſucceed in ſurrounding tie 
divifion under General Fandamme, who, having 
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no longer any ſupport to his left, was compelled to 
fall back. The Ruſſians took poſſeſſion of Scho- 
zeldam, and ſhortly after of Bergen, a conſiderable 
village belonging to the Prince of Naſſau, round 
which are ſome very fine woods, whither the French 
retreated, or rather concentrated themſelves, after 
having given way to the impetuous attack of Ge- 
neral Hermann, who was no more than half a 
league from Alkmaer. At that time the rear of the 
centre of General Brune's line of battle was al- 
ready paſſed by the Ruſſians, while the Duke of 
York, with a ſtrong diviſion of Engliſh troops, 
intermixed with ſome Ruſſians, attacked it in 
front. 
In this poſition General Brune ordered the rear 
guard of General Dumonceau's divifion to march 
upon Bergen, by a bridge of communication which 
he had had ſome days before conſtructed upon the 
canal that leads to the Zype ; he at the ſame. time 
drew General Daendels diviſion nearer to his 
centre, which was weakened by this movement. 
The Ruſſian column, having advanced too far, 
loon found itſelf attacked upon both its flanks by 
Vandamme*s diviſion and part of Dumonceau's, by 
which its communication with the centre of the 

Engliſh was cut off. | 
General Yandamme, having ſurrounded the vil- 
lage of Bergen, by advancing his left from the fide 
of the fand-hills, and his right from the ſide of Alk- 
maer, attacked with the bayonet; the village of 
Bergen 
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Bergen was retaken, after a reſiſtance which wa 
the more obſtinate, as the Ruſſians fully hoped to 
be able to maintain their firſt advantage, till 
they were ſuccoured by the Engliſh. They fought 
moſt deſperately, and when they were broken ang 
diſperſed, they ſtill defended themſelves in the 
church and in the houſes, where there was a great 
flaughter. The French General Gowuion diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in this affair. The retreat of the 
greater part of General Hermann's column being 
cut off, it was almoſt cut to pieces, and loſt its ar- 
tillery. General Hermann himſelf was taken pri. 
foner, and General Een, who commanded under 
him, was dangerouſly wounded. 

General Dumonceau, who was alſo wounded at 
the beginning of the action, maintained his ground 
or retook his poſts. But his diviſion ſuffered very 
much, becauſe it had to ſuſtain the attack of the 
centre of the Englith army, and prevent it ſrom 
again joining its right. 

General Daendels diviſion, which occupied the 
poſitzon of Ouds Carpet, and, as we have before 
mentioned, formed the right of the line of the 
Batavian army, was attacked by the Engliſh with 
as much vigour as the left had been by the Rul- 
fians. After having reſiſted till two o'clock, it was 
diſlodged, with the loſs of a great number of men, 
and of ſeveral pieces of cannon. This diviſion, 
already weakened by the ſupport that General 
Daendels had been obliged to give to the centre, 
I and 
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and the diſorder of which had been increaſed by 
the exploſion of an ammunition-waggon, rallied, 
and came again into action towards the cloſe of the 
day: General Daendels attacked, and retook the 
poſt of Broeck and the batteries which had been 
carried on the ſide of Ouds Carſpel. 

The defeat of his right wing forced the Dake 
of York to draw in his left, which was too much 
extended; General Abercromby evacuated Hoorn 
in the night of the 2oth, and the whole allied 
army retired behind its intrenchments upon the 
Zype, General Brune alſo reſumed the ſame poſis 
which he occupied before the battle. 

This was a moſt important ſucceſs for the Bata- 
ian government; it diſpelled the apprehenfions 
which the arrival of the Ruſſians, the approach 
of the Engliſh on the fide of Hoorn, and the move- 
ments of their flotilla in the Zuyder Zee, had ſpread 
in Amfterdam. The inhabitants of that city, a few 
days after, were entirely reaſſured reſpecting the 
deſence of the Pampus, by the arrival of ſixty or 
ſerenty French gun-boats with their crews, which 
were ſent from Dunkirk by the inland canals of 
Belgium and Holland. 

The two armies continued to intrench them- 
ſelves in their oppoſite poſitions, and became every 
day more formidable to each other, both from the 
obſtacles which they multiplied in every direction, 
and on account of the reinforcements which they 
received. The rear guard of the Ruſſians, conſiſt- 
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ing of upwards of 2000 men, debarked at the 
Texel; and on the other hand, a French demi. 
brigade, which had lately arrived at Amſterdam, 
and . which, as well as ſome freſh Batavian bat. 
talions, had been deſtined to occupy Purmerend, an 
important poſt in North Holland, between Hoorn 
and Amfterdam, was ſent to Alkmaer. The Bata- 
vian government continued to haſten the new 
levies, and to form battalions of national guards, 
Such was, towards the end of the month of Sep- 
tember, the ſituation of Holland. Before we 
quit this new ſcene, we ſhall take the liberty of 
making a few obſervations upon the diſpoſitions of 
the firſt attack of the Anglo-Ruſlian army; and 
in order to enable our readers to follow and ap- 
ply them juſtly, we annex to this Number a par- 
ticular Map of part of North Holland compriſed 
between the Zype, the towns of Alkmaer and Hoorn, 
and the adjacent ſhores of the German ocean and 
of the Zuyder Zee. We have laid down upon this 
map not an exact and detailed plan, but ſimply a 
delineation of the reſpective poſitions of the two 
armies before and after the general action of the 
' 29th of September. 
For upwards of three weeks the Engliſh army, 
which had undoubtedly ſtruck a great blow, in 
getting poſſeſſion of the Helder, and favouring the 
entrance of the Engliſh ſquadron and the defection 
of the Dutch fleet, was nevertheleſs obliged to re- 


main upon the defenſive, and in ſuch a poſition 
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nat it could not act in concert with the fleet upon 
the Zunder Zee, without expoſing itſelf to be cut off 
from the points of debarkation, and endangering 
is auxiliaries. Every military reaſon, every poli- 
tical motive therefore combined to put an end, at 
any rate, to a ſtate of things contrary to the views 
in which this expedition had been undertaken. 
Bat the precipitation with which the Duke of 
Jort thought proper to bring forward the troops 
ft debarked, and particularly the Ruſſians, was 
perhaps more dangerous to him, than the delay 
which increaſed the army of General Brune, and 
frengthened him in his poſition. 

Men, who are unaccuſtomed to the ſea, ſeldom, 
eren after a ſhort voyage, recover at the moment 
when they come on ſhore, their ſtrength, their 
wilty, and, if we may hazard the expreſſion, all the 
impulſe of courage. If the ſucceſs of debarkations, 
executed by troops with arms in their hands, be- 
ween the fire of the ſhips which cover them, and 
lat of the enemy's forces, who defend the ſhore 
nach by inch, ſeems to contradict this obſervation, 
re may anſwer, that the preſence of the double 
langer, into which every one finds himſelf in a 


pi manner precipitated, produces an extraordinary 
he fort; the ſoldier is all at once thrown into the 
* kat of action, and as it were abandoned by one 
* ment x hich compels him to conquer the other; 
ion N dd | different to have to make troops form, to 
hat ch and fight, immediately after an unoppoſed de- 
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barkation, eſpecially if they are already fatigued 
8 


by a long or tireſome voyage, and if they have it 
been very much crowded on board tranſports, & C 

Then there are not only a confiderable number gf 
individuals weakened to ſuch a degree that they Pp 
are incapable of any ſervice, but whole corps pre. fu 
ſent the ſame inconvemences : they cannot inſtantly . 
recover all the advantages of their organization, la 
their play, and their aggregate ſtrength, ON gc- ta 
count of the extreme inequality of ſtrength that Pa 
in this caſe, prevails between the individuals, or tic 
the conſtituent parts of which theſe corps arc Þa 
compoled, Al 
The Ruſiian troops deſtined to attack the French, Da 
were ſcarcely debarked, before the Duke of J me 
ordered them to Pei ten, to occupy the right of the Cay 
lines of the Zype. This march was indeed thort; the 
but the attack which theſe troops were to make the {ary 
very next day was very fatiguing, owing to the dip 
nature of the country. The ardour with which actic 
the Ruſſians purſued the French, who fell back bun 
behind Bergen, muſt likewiſe have wearicd them lm 
and have ſeparated them in proportion as they ali de! 
vanced. Beſides, ſuppoſing the valour of the Ruf ſreſh, 
ſians and French to be equal, it is not perhaps ut have 
reaſonable to reckon alſo, the advantage and tit init 
confidence that the latter derived from a knoy Th 
ledge of a country, the uniformity and the inter been 
ſections of which upon theſame level, render tlie diff juncty 
Rrou! 
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eaſily retains the picture, or rather the ſketch of 
it, after having traverſed it; but even in this ſhort 
experience the Ruſſian officers were deficient. 

The Engliſh general might perhaps alſo be re- 
proached with having depended ſolely upon the 
{acceſs of the attack made by his right wing, and 
with having too much weakened his left, by de- 
taching General Abercromby againſt Hoorn. Cer- 
tainly, in caſe of ſucceſs, it was impoſſible to pre- 
pare better for reaping from 1t every advantage : 
the plan was deeply laid; and if the centre of the 
Batavians had been beaten, and driven beyond 
Allmaer, General Abercromby, taking in flank 
Daendels' divifion, and puſhing forward a detach- 
ment againſt Purmerend, appeared the very next 
day in ſight of Amfterdam, and took in the rear 
the defences of the Pampus. We leave it to mili- 
tary men better acquainted with the detail of the 
diſpoſitions made by the Duke of York before the 
action, to decide whether our conjectures are well 
founded, and whether he ought to have weakened 
ſo much the left wing of the Engliſh army, and in 
the hope of profiting by the victory with a reſerve 
freſh, and already detached in front of the line, to 
have deprived himſelf of an aid neceſſary for ob- 
taining it. 

This reſiſtance of the Dutch, which had not 
been expected, and which the tardineſs of the 


junction of the three diviſions had to materially 


feroured, allowed the French government time to 
1 2 feel 
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feel all the importance of the defence of Holland; 
the ſuccours which they ſent thither, were really 
employed in ſecuring the frontiers of Belgium, 
where the Englith, after having conquered Hol. 
land, would eafily have turned againſt the French 
Republic the ſame arms, the ſame means, as at this 
moment ſhe was directing againſt them. 
However, the new war in Holland had greatly 
increaſed the embarraſiments of the French Direc. 
tory, by preventing them from forming their army 
of the Rhine, or at leaſt from carrying it to ſuch a 
degree of ſtrength, that it could act offenſively, 
maintain its ground on the right bank, and, abore 
all, live at the expenſe of the Empire. General 
Muller, after being reinforced by detachments drawn 
from the garriſons, had not been able to aflemble 
more than 20,000 men; he had made only a diver. 


ſion, and could not ſtand before the Archdul;, ] 
who was approaching with a ſuperior farce. Tz c 
march of this prince, and his leaving Switzerland a 
with the greatgſt part of the Auſtrian army, lad a 
not there produced the effect that was expected c 
and Mafjenz had not had it in his power to cary 0 
ſo far, as it was thought poſſible, the firſt ac u 
vantage of the ſucceſſes of Generals Chabran an? 7 
Lecourbe againſt the centre and the leſt of 112 p 
allied army, although circumſtances muſt have ap- ir 
peared to him extremely favourable. But the de el 
monſtrations of the Hrehdute, who firſt transfer! Cc 
his head quarters to Sr. Blai/e, and threatencd i CC 
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- force a paſſage, in order to turn the left wing of 


the French army between Bri/ac and Baſle, kept 
General Maſſena in ſuſpenſe. Beſides, if we re- 
flect upon the extent of his poſition, after he had 
occupied the canton of Glaris, and ſurrounded 
the lakes of Zurich and Wallenftadt, it will be ſeen 
that he could not undertake to attack, with an 
adequate force, the excellent poſition of General 
Hitze upon the line of the lakes, that is to fay, 
the leſt flank and the rear of the Auſtro-Ruſlian 
army, in order to draw him from his poſition of 
Zurich, without himſelf running the riſk of having 
his communication with his right wing cut off. 
Thoſe of our readers, who will take the trouble of 
re-peruſing what we have ſaid concerning theſe re- 
ſpective poſitions of the two armics, to the eaſt 
and to the weſt of the lake of Zurich, will there 
find the ſecret of this great clog to their ſubſequent 
operations. There was at firſt between theſe armics 
a great inequality of ſtrength of poſition, as well 
as of numerical force; we have ſhewn by what 
cſforts of valour and talents, by what applications 
of the new ſyſtem of war, theſe mutual advantages 
were counterbalanced, till having ſucceeded in di- 
riding with the banks of the Rev, the ſtrongeſt 
poſitions of Switzerland, and neither of them hav- 
ing longer a ſuperiority of force lutiictently great to 
entirely outflank the other's wings, the two'generals 
could alternately gain only advantages more or let; 
coniiderable ; but it would have required nothing 
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lefs than a violent and fimultaneous ſhock betwee,, 
the two armies, reciprocally attacking each other, 
to bring on between their lines a general and de. 
ciſive action. 

When we ſhall in the next Number of this work 
exhibit the picture of the operations of the three 
Imperial armies in Italy, in Switzerland, and 
upon the Lower Rhine, according to their new 
compoſition, and the ſeparation, or rather the 
junction of the Ruſſian and Auſtrian troops under 
the immediate orders of their own generals; we 
ſhall examine whether the moment, when theſe 
marches to the flank were executing along thc 
whole line, is not that which General Maſs 
ſhould have choſen to make a new effort againſt 
the centre and the right of that formidable in- 
trenched camp. It ſhould ſeem, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the motives which we have juſt explained, 
the ſubſtitution of the Auſtrians for the Ruſſians, 
and the removal of the generals and ſtaff- officers, 
who had choſen the poſts, calculated and expe- 
rienced their importance, 1s one of thoſe circum- 
ſtances, one of thoſe moral cauſes, the influence 
of which, when the favourable moment can bc 
ſeized, is ſometimes as gecifive as the ſuperiority 
of force, and the advantage of ground. We 
ſhall in the ſequel have occaſion to reſume theſe 
obſervations. Our principal aim is to inquire into 
the motives of the operations, as it is our intention 


to collect and to preſent to our readers the fruit of 
a mi- 
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à military ſtudy. We can neither be incited nor 
withheld in the career into which we have entered, 
by any conſideration of a private nature; and, in 
the promulgation of our opinions reſpecting events 
and individuals, we ſhall never uſe any other 
caution than that which becomes a ſtrict friend to 
truth. 

The Archduke, whoſe head- quarters were ſtill at 
$1, Blaiſe on the 4th of September, and who tak- 


ing advantage of this point of obſervation, from 
which he ſeemed to threaten Baſſe and Huninguen, 


made his army defile by Donaue/chingen towards 
Ludwigsburg, where he arrived with General Schmidt 
upon the 13th of September. 

The main body. of the Auſtrian army, which, 
on the 11th, had encamped between Echterdinger: 
and Waltenbuch, continued its forced marches in 
the fame direction; General Nauendorf 's advanced 
guard, and General Szfarray's corps, had already 
lent their light troops againſt the advanced poſts of 
the French. The latter had evacuated Bruch/al, 
and, in the night between the rith and 12th, 
they raiſed the fiege of Philipſhurg. Two days 
before they had attempted to ſcale the intrench- 
ments on the ſide of HReinſtein and Wieſenthe!, but 
the Rhingrave of Salm had repulſed them with 
loſs, and the city, which he had ſo bravely de- 
ſended, but which was now only a heap of ruins, 
was entirely delivered from them on the 12th. 
This ſecond bombardment of Philipſburg laſted 

five 
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| | | five days and five nights, and in this ſhort ſpace of 
3FY 2 time the whole city, excepting a few houſes, was 
reduced to aſhes. This was the hotteſt bombard- 
ment that there has been during the war of the re- 
volution, in which the precipitation of all the 
_ enterpriſes, and the profuſion of means, have oc- 
caſioned the frequent throwing of ſhells to be ſub. 
* ſtituted to batteries firing d ricochet, in order to 
by ruin the works, and filence the fire of the be- 
ſieged. | 
The French General Muller at firſt retired by 
Watzhanzel; he evacuated Heidelberg on the 15th, 
ſent his artillery and baggage acroſs the Rhine, and 
encamped before Manheim near the Neckerau, 
The retreat of the French continued to be exe- 
18 cuted in good order by the bridge of Manheim, 
Wl - and the main body of the army of the Rhine di- 
= ' vided, without croſſing to the left bank; 6000 
men were ſent towards Mentz, and another part 
towards Spire and Germerſteim; but there ſtill re- 
mained in the intrenchments of Manheim, and in 
the works of the place, which were partly re- 
erected, or imperfectly demoliſhed, a rear guard 
of about 6000 men, under the orders of the Gene- 
ral of Diviſion La Roche. 

The Archduke had uſed ſo much n that 
having on the 17th of September been able to al- 
ſemble a corps of 25,000 men in the plain of the 
Neckar, he was on the 18th, at three o'clock in the 


morning, ready to attack, He went in perſon to 0 
3 the 


* — —— py 


| 
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the village of Secleuſeim, and ordered the attack 
to be commenced by the diviſions under the com- 


mand of Generals Sxtarray and Ko/porh ; they 


were at firſt repulſed 1 but havin made a ſecond 
aſſnult with the battalions of grenadiers, the re- 


doubt erected upon the right bank of the Nectar, 


and the reſt of the intrenchments on ſthe Neckerau, 
were carried. As, from the commencement of the 
attack, the Imperial artillery. had taken advan- 
tageous poſitions upon the bank of the river, in 
order to batter and deſtroy the bridge of boats, 
the retreat of the French was cut off, the gates of 
the town were forced, and more than half of Genes 


ral La Roche's diviſion were en after having 


Joſt a great many men. 

Having obtained this PO: the Archduke ad · 
ranced to Schwe/2ingen, one of the places the moſt 
frequently and alternately poſſeſſed by both parties 
diring this war; and he cauſed both banks of the 
Maine below Francfort to be occupied. The head- 
quarters of the Land Sturm, or levy of the militia of 
Mentz, were transferred from Niederrad to Hichſt; 
the arrival of pontoons was haſtened, and it ap- 


peared as if there was an intention of ſending acroſs - 


the Rhine the Auſtrian army, joined by the con- 
tingents of the Empire, which the Archduke was 
employed in aſſembling and organizing, and which, 
including the corps of Sztarray and I WR 

to be augmented to 60,000 men. 
The French loſt no time in recalling to Ehren- 
34 breitſtein 
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| breitficin the. detachments which they had puſheg 
on as far as Weilburg and Weizlar. | Uncertain as 
to the point where the Arcdule was going to effeq 
bis paſſage, and not being yet able to penctrate his 
deſigns, General Muller confined himſelf to the 
covering of Meniz, eſtabliſhed his head · quarters at 
Durkheim, and broke off all communication with 
the right bank of the Rhine. 

A new courſe of events ſeems likely to take 


place; the armies of the coalition now fill the in- 


terval which they had at firſt left between them 
and the line of demarcation guaranteed by the 
King of Pruſſia, a line which that prince is rein- 
forcing and concentrating, by occupying with a 
corps of obſervation, under the command of Gene. 
ral Sckladen, the country on the left bank of the 
Rhine, ceded eventually to the republic by the 
treaty of Baſſe. The flame of war again ſeems to 
threaten to conſume the left bank of the Rhine, 
and perhaps the grand quarrel will be decided, in 
the very countries, in the ſtates of the princes of 
the Empire, whoſe intereſts were the oſtenſible pre- 
text ſor the war, and who became its firſt victims. 

Notwithſtanding our attention to ſhew the con- 
nexion of fads, to deduce the tranſitions of ah 
event, and from one theatre to another, only 
from the motives or the conſequences of theſe ſame 
events, we ſhould willingly have interrupted this 
chain, in order to introduce the intereſting epiſode 
af the war of Egypt and Syria, from. the period at 

which 


eres e nc 
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which we began to write this Epitome ; but we have 
before us no account from Buonaparte, no detail of 


the preparations for his expedition to Syria, of his diſ- 


aſters, and of his retreat, Although the reports made 


officially by Sir Sidney Smith may be ſufficient to con- 


ſiitute the ground work of an exact narrative, and al- 
though, from the commencement of the ſiege of $7. 
Jean & dere to the recapture of Abouk:r, we are not 
ubacquainted with any of the circumſtances of this 
extraordinary fort of war, we nevertheleſs are of 
opinion, that, in order to juſtify the intereſt ex- 
cited, both: by the nature of the expedition,” and 
the character of the perſonages concerned, we 
muſt abſtain from compiling ſolely from the ac- 
counts of one party, and wait till we are enabled 
to compare them with thoſe of the French general. 
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NOTE "4 


The E ypedition direfted againſt Holland was nt terely a 
19 2 military del. "_ * 5. 


40 a „ + 


* preſent expdnivn of the Engliſh l Holland, | * 
is not an operation purely and exclulively-military, Its I 
ſucceſs is no leſs founded upon certain political combina. ch 
tions, than it is upon tlie number of men, and the im. % 
menſe diſplay of the important means that are therein 4 
employed. | X 
Although the 3 woe Thea 5 in conſequence of 
their commercial proſperity, and the increaſe of their - 
riches, loſt a part of that energy, which made them, two 2 
centuries ago, ſhake off the deſpotic yoke of Philip Il. 1 
acquire independence, and eſtabliſh their power in both the * 
Indies, nevertheleſs, it is beyond a doubt, that the Britiſh ple 
government would not have ventured to undertake an ex- hy 
pedition fo expenſive, and the failure of which would be | 
attended with conſequences ſo ſerious, if it had not relied obj 
upon being aſſiſted in Holland by a party, who, far from "i 
being diſpoſed to defend the country, would, on the cou- * 
trary, be ready to favour an invaſion, and to join an army, ride 
which they would conſider in the light of deliverers rather uh, 
than of enemies. | A 
In every plan of war, the diſpoſition of the inhabitants WW ei 
of the country, which is deſtined to become the theatre of * 
it, muſt have fixed the attention of governments; and ſo yon 
fully was Frederick the Great convinced of its importance, Bi , 


that, in his celebrated Inſtructions to his Generals, he made 
this 
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this one of the points which he therein moſt particularly 
recommended-to- their attention and vigilance. Nothing, in 
fact, more facilitates the means of ſubſiſtence and the 
knowledge of the localities, than the favour of the people 
of the country; whereas nothing, on the contrary, is fore 
ſormidable in reverſes, than their 1 and their ill 


a 
will. 
But theſe 6 AT to all times. and to all 
"we wars, while there are ſome which are peculiar only to 
u ena circumſtances, and which are the conſequence of 
Vina. the diviſions, of the, troubles, or of the revolutions, that 
8 Neitate the countries which are to become the object of a 
* military expedition. Then theſe operations aſſume a dif- 
ferent character; policy does not there play a leſs part than 
= the art of war; and the face of an empire may be more 
Fu quickly changed by a: negotiation, than it frequently. is by 
a ſeries of battles and victories. 
; yr Europe being, at the preſent moment, in a ſituation of 
p «1. this nature, we have thought that it woudd not perhaps be 
th Un unintereſting to ſeek in the annals of hiſtory ſome exam- - 
*. ples, which, by their analogy with what is paſling under 
our eyes, might afford room for uſeful reflections. 
n ln all revolutions, whatever may be their origin or their 
| relied object, intereſts are ſeparated, individuals are divided, par- 
OY ties are formed; and if their ſtrength is equal, it is by 
Ke: force of arms, and conſequently by civil war, that is de- 
: ded this grand quarrel of one part of a nation againſt the 
aber; but if, by the nature of the principles, or of. the 
Re intereſts which have excited and fomented this revolution, 
ON either by faults committed, or by that pfopenſity which 
* letermines the generality of. men to ſide with the moſt 
I powerful party, there ariſes a geat diſproportion of ſtrength; 
hc then the weakeſt retire, and- go to other countries, to ſoli- 


a I 1 
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eit ſuccours, and awaken thoſe jealouſies and 
which never ceaſe to exiſt between nations; and 
generally ſucceed in aſſociating to their cauſe the rip 
governments, which, at all times and in all 
endeavour to turn to their advantage theſe inteſtine diyi. 
ſions. | | e 
Ancient hiſtory is filled with examples of this kind; 
Athens, in particular, and the demoeratical governments 
of Greece, continually afford inſtances of parties van. 
quiſhed and oppreſſed, invoking foreign ſtates to maintain 
what they thought, or what they called, thelr rights. Fey 
men have had the fortitude to wait, in a ſtate of inaction, 
for the tardy juſtice of their fellow-citizens, or to refer to 
the more impartial juſtice of poſterity. Ariftides, it is 
true, conſcious of the purity of his intentions, and of the 
diſimereſtedneſs that he had ſhewn in his public conduct, 
ſuffered raciſm without turning his arms againſt his coun- 
try; but Themiſtecles retired to the court of the Perſian 
monarch; and Alcibiades went and gave the Lacedzmonians 
fuch advice as brought his country to the brink of ruin, 
Similar events have alſo occurred among the Romans, 
Grriolanus leads the Volfci to the gates of Rome; he is deat 
to the voice of his country, but he is unable to reſiſt the 
wice of nature; and after having ſent back the deputies of 
the ſenate, he yields to the tears of his wife and mother. 
Till the latter times of the Roman republic, we ſee 
hardly any but iſolated individuals abandoned to perſe- 
cution; but when ſome citizens, too powerful, had di- 
vided among them the empire, or ſtruggled to obtain it 
each of them ſought to ſtrengthen his own party; and ve 
fee Ceſar and Pompey, Oftavius and Anthony, rallying under 
the eagles of the legions that eſpouſed their cauſe, all the 


nations, who, not being able to remain neuter in the quat- 
0 1 cel 


«41 of the conquerors of the world, hoped that the diviſions 
of theſe rivals for power might one day reſtore them to 
liberty and independence. 


cients, it will be ſeen, that, like thoſe of Thebes under 
Pelepidas, or thoſe of Syracuſe under Dion, they often ſuc- 
ceeded in regaining power by force of arms; while, among 
the moderns, it has ſeldom, or perhaps never, happened, 
that their efforts have been crowned with ſucceſs. 
Not to go back to times too remote, or revert to the 
hiſtory of the rivality of the French and Engliſh, who 
wer ever reciptocally offering an aſylum to the diſcontented 
of doth countries, without once being able to ſucceed in 
forming a permanent eſtabliſhment beyond the limits which 
nature had preſcribed ; we ſee the illuſtrious Conſtable de 
Bourbon, a victim to the intrigues of a princeſs whom he 
had neglected, envying the death of the Chevalier Bayard, 
who loſt his life for his country, and himſelf periſhing at 
the head of the enemy's troops, which, owing to his de- 


3 edtion, were unable to obtain only momentary triumphs, 
« deaf During the League, the fanaticiſm and ambition of a 
it the foreign family called the Spaniards to the boſom of France; 
ts of a weak king falls under the poniard of an aſſaſſin; but a 
her. dero ſucceeds in regaining the throne, and the heart of his 
= ſndjes; and from the day of his entrance into the capital, 
perſe- e adviſes the envoys of Philip the Second to come there nts 
ad * 7 . —_ 
tain it, The Frande, which, in a manner almoſt ridiculous, re- 
and we ces the troubles that had preceded it, revives the hopes of 
nder Main ; the great Conde, and the virtuous Turenne, who 
he ein fight under ber ſtandards, are at length glad to 
e qua tain their pardon, and the foreign foe again evacuates the 
rel French provinces. 


The 
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On examining the hiſtory of the exiles among the an- 
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The Refugees who, by the unjuſt and impolitic revocz. 
tion of the edit of Nantz, were forced to ſeek an aſylum 
out of their country, contrived to intereſt Europe in their 
misfortunes. © Their complaints contributed, no leſs than the 
pride of Lewis XIV. to form the league of Augſburz; 
but the diverſified ſucceſſes of nine campaigus, and the 
peace of Ryſwick, by which they were nn pro- 
duced no change in their ſituation. 

In England, the love of liberty, and 8 Jefire of pre. 
ſerving, or rather of perfectionating the conſtitution of the 
country, occaſioned William III. to be called to the throne 
of Great Britain, The Smarts. and their partiſans, not- 
withſtanding the protection of France, in vain ſtrove to re- 
cover that authority which they iel de in con- 
ſidering as their patrimony. 

Laſtly, ſince the beginning of the . revolution, 
we have conſtantly ſeen verified this maxim of Machiavel, 
« That it is imprudent to ground an enterpriſe upon the 
information and the hopes of exiles.” Who, on ſeeing in 
1792, the moſt famous troops in Europe march under a 
Prince, himſelf juſtly celebrated for his military talents, 
would not have thought, that the invaſion of France wa 
to be the work of a ſingle campaign? It was not 
then allowed to queſtion the favourable diſpoſitions which 
the army of the coaleſced powers would, every where, 
find upon its march. Events, very unforeſeen, have ſuf 
ficiently evinced the illuſion of a hope ſo lightly con- 
ceived. 

Since that epoch, ſeveral campaigns, which will remal 
for ever famous among the ſcourges of the human rac 
could not decide the queſtion between democracy and 
old governments; and the ſolution of the problem was poſt 


re But the truce, which took place upon the ca 
tinen! 
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\ tnent, reſtored to the French | goverriment the power of 


70Ca- direQing all their efforts againſt that new Carthage, which 
ylum pound in its induſtry, in its commerce, and fill. more in 
their the wiſdom of its laws, and in that public ſpirit which is 
n the their reſult and ſupport, the means of aſſociating to its 


views all the powers of Europe, and of diſpoſing of all 
the cabinets by that argument which diſorder, luxury, and 
corruption have cauſed to be proclaimed irreſiſtible, As 
the money of England had ſupported the war, it was in 
England that it was neceſſary to dry up, or rather to ex- 
hauſt, that mine ever open to alt the wants of the powers 
who were willing to declare themſelves againſt France. 
Ireland, ever diſcontented, ever reſtleſs, as is the caſe 
with all ſuffering people, for a long time paſt engaged the 
attention of the Directory; correſpondences had been there 
eſtabliſhed ; an act of union had been ſigned by a conſider- 
able number of the inhabitants ; a republican conſtitution 
was prepared, and the individuals were already deſignated 
for filling the firſt public employments; warlike ſores had 
deen collected there in a quantity almoſt incredible, were 
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the Iriſh Parliament, The difference of religion between 
the natives and the Englith nation; the property of the 
former invaded by ancient confiſcations; in ſhort, the na- 
tural averſion that conſtantly exiſts between a ſubiect people 
and the parent ſtate ; every thing induced the belief that 
as ſoon as a French fleet ſhould make its appearance 
upon the coaſt of Ireland, the infurrection would be 
general, | 

Nevertheleſs a firſt expedition, which appeared moxe, 
han ſufficient to emancipat? the Triſh from the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, was, either through the unſavour- 
adleneſs of the elements, or the fault of the commanders, 
32 entixely 
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it not confirmed by the Report of the Secret Committee of © 
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_ Swiſs corps, in the pay of England, is come te no degree 


entirely fruitleſs; a ſeeend met with. nd obſtacles, and 
had, de better ſucceſs z laſtly, although others have fince 
been plabaed, it has not been ſound poſſible te Earty them 
inte execution, 

On the renewal of heſillities in the preſent eatnpaign, 
had net the Lealſtien every right te rely upon the effe&ual 
ſueeour of the Helvetie nation fo oppreſſed and difea. 
tefted ? The energetic reliſtanee of the litile canton, 
abandoned te their own reſources, that is te ſay, to their 
courage and fpirit, muſt have given reaſon te think that 
the preſence of a RUMErous army, and the employment of 
pecuniary means, the effect of which with the $wiſs has 
become proverbial, would determine the whole nation in 
favour of the Allies, Yet, notwithſtanding the brilliant 
ſucceſſes of the 4rebdube Charles, the formation of the 


of perfeQtion z and if this prince has ſucceeded in duiving 
ſome advantages from the diſpolition ef the inhabitants of 
the country, they have been more than counterpoiſed by 
theſe which the French have odtained from the new 
Helvetic government, and from the part of Switzerland 
which, more er leſs ſpontaneouſly, defended the newer. 
volution, = 
The fame hopes appear likely to be attended with the 
_ reſults in Holland, which, at this moment, attiadl 
every eye. On reflecting en the immenſe loſſes which 
that country has Experienced fince the change that his 
taken place in its government 3 the deſtructien of its com: 
meree, the principal fource of its proſperity z the left 
of its colontes, more important even than the mother-coun: 
uv the annihilatien of its navy, which protected fo hu. 
exative a trade ; the expenſive alliance, under the atme 
of which it was ſubje& to the caprices and changes of the 
French government ; knowing, deliver, the Tn q 
ever 
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fveral provintes; at all times deeidedly in favour of the 
$tadtholderate, It was loudly proclaimed: that the Englith 
amp would have only ie ſhew liſeff te effect a coljnrers 
revolution; Which was the obje& ef the ſeeret withes ef 
almoſt all the inhabltants of the new Batavian republic, 
However, the Engliſh army, which has flnee been joined 
by a numerous eerps of Rufflan troeps; has been: nearly a 
month pneamped upen the territefy of Hellandz and al- 
though it has ſucceeded in prometing the . capture ef the | 
fleet, no ſymptoms of infurretion, no movements in favour 
of the Allies have been mahifeſted, in any part ef the Ba- 
lan republie, which, at the time of the defeent, was al- 
moſt wholly unproteRed by Freneh treeps, 

In order to apply to the military eombinatlons the een- 
ſequences of the different compariſons we have juſt made, we 
hall obferve that the hope of ſueseſs may much mere 
jeaſonably be founded on the wifdem ef plans, en the ya» 
lor and experience of troops, on the talents of generals 
oh the eonfidenes they inſpire, and on the aQtivity they 
aert in purſuing their enterpriſes, than en correſpondences 
often ſuſpicious, accounts exaggetatad by prejudice er in- 
welt; or on 1he promiſes of the diſcontented, who, ſtrictly 
wiched by the ruling party, find themſelves frequently 
compelled by 4 motive of felf-preſervation, to fight under 
hs ſtandards of thelr enemies, and to ſhew a degree of ar- 
tur proportionate to that which they have manifeſted in 
thelr diflike and their oppoſition ie the eſtabliſhed ge⸗ 
yernment, | 
Thefe obfervations, which appear to us verified by paſt 
"ents, will probably be alſo confirmed by theſe which 
#t ig deeide the future fate of Europe i the fame illufiens 
Wl lead to the eemmiſſion of the ſame faults, till the mo- 
ment when the depefitaries of power, whoever they may 
n mnouneing the dangerous dickates of the paſſions, Will 
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be ſenſible that it is much more urgent to rally than to dif. 


r Pam ann Roadie l 


unite, that it 1s, their intereſt to reſtore confidence by the - 
| aſſurance of moderation, and, as the period to ſo many th 
* diſſenſions, troubles, and misfortunes, to bring forward an pr 
order of things; which, being founded upon the true baſis di 
| of the organization of ſocieties, can alone, henceforth, the 


weaken, reſiſtance, extinguiſh hatred, baniſn the ideas of 


wi 
1 revenge, conciliate jarring intereſts, and at length, with | 
| general ſecurity, reſtore tranquillity and peace. Ca 
1 9 . to 
(| oh 3 NOTE II. wh 
3 2 _ Change of Fortuns experienced by Bu o PARTE alia F 
"Sir Sipxey SMITH. of 
pri 
Eri isa very remarkable circumſtance that : a meeting ſhould cer 
take place upon a point of the coaſt of Syria between tuo dy 
men ſo extraordinary as Buonaparte and Sir Sidney Smith, 6 
the one engaged in the attack, and the other in the de- 
fence of St. Jean d'Acre, the ancient Ptolemais, a city K 
celebrated in the middle age by the ſiege which it ſuſ⸗ 
\ tained againſt the cruſaders of France and England. . 
The intereſt which poſterity, much more indeed than 
| their cotemporaries, will, no doubt, feel to learn the moſt 20 
minute particulars relative to the men who have played 
the firſt parts in the terrible tragedy of the revolution, has N 
induced us to think that it would not perhaps be unac · * 
ceptable to our readers to here find a writing ſingular on bo 
| account of its originality. It is a letter, or rather a ſort of terre 
addreſs (in French), from Sir Sidney Smith to Buonaparte, 4 


written in pencil upon the walls of the Temple, where 
| 2 | this 
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if. this celebrated Engliſhman had been confined, after having 
the deen taken priſoner in the road of Havre. The au- 
any thenticity of this jetter is the leſs to be queſtioned; as four 
an priſoners, who were ſhut up in the apartment which Six 
aſs Sidney Smith had previouſly occupied in the Temple, made 
th, the jailor, at the very moment they entered, atteſt that this 
of 5 2 previous to their gs G 1 | 

vith a "11 MED Bt 


Kal Str Sidney Smith to General OY dated from 
the 7. emple” at Paris, Oftober the 26th, 1796 *. 


« Tas wheel of fortune. makes range revolutions ; but 
to deſerve the name of revolution, mult the turn of the 
wheel be complete? Nou are at this day as high as you 
can be; well! I envy, not your, happineſs, becauſe I have 
a (ill greater happineſs, that of being as low in the career 
of ambition. as it is poſſible to deſcend ;; ſo that if this ca- 
pricious dame again turn her wheel ever ſo little, I muſt 


would certainly go up; and, for the ſame reaſcn, you mult go 
1 two down. 
mitb, 61 make not this remark | to ſhock you, but really in 
ge de- order 
ci rp PO DN . "PIE 
ſul- 
| . For the grazfication of the. curious, the Trandlatos annexes A copy 
FL ef the original. 
| than 
> mot L Commodore Sidney Smith a General Buonaparte, en date du Jamie & Paris, 
played le 26 Octobre, 1796. 
n, has * La roue de la fortune fait d'etranges revolutions, mais pour meritez 
| E nom de rEvolution faut- que le tout de la roue ſoit complet? Vous 
unac- | , . . 
| tes aujourd'hui auffi haut que vous pouvez l'ette; eh bien! je ne vous 
ar on arie pas votre bonheur, parce que j'ai un plus gtand bonheur encore, celui 
ſort of etre auſſi bas dans la carridte de l ambition qu'on puiſſt deſcendte, de forte 
aparte, de pour peu que cette dame capricieuſe tourne encore {a roue, il faut 
where den que je monte; et, pat la meme raiſon, il faut que vous deſcendier. 


this "Je ne vous fais point cette remargue pour vous chocquer, mais 
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order to afford you the: ſame conſolation that J experience 
when you ſhall have fallen into the ſame ſituation in which 
Iam. Yes! in which-I am; yeu will inhabit this very 
priſon! - Why not as well a6 1) + Before I was confined 
here I did not think of being here more than youdo now, In 
8 war of party, it is a crime In the eyes of his opponents 
for a man to de his duty well; -you de yours: well at 
preſent, and conſequently you whet againſt you the pos 
niards of your enemies, You will anſwer me ; 

« I view undaunted their conſpiring hate 

© The people chooſe me j and thelr cholee is fate,” 

Ay, ay ; the people's love Is great, no doubt; 

Sleep quietly, and ſoon you'll find It out, 

Oh! what a kind indulgent lord is yours! 

What pangs he feels for all his flave endures! 

If not to-day, before fix moons, at moſt, 

You'll find how mueh he loves you; te your coft, 

| | % "Truſt 
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teres atrivé au mime point od je ſuis, Oui! od je fuis, vous habiterez cette 
mime priſon | Pourquei pas auſſi bien que moi? Je n'y aj pas penſ gory 
plus que vous n'y penſes aftuellement avant d'y tire renferms, Dans une But, 
guerre de parti, e elt un erime aux yeux de (es oppoſunts de bien faire fon vie 
devoir 5 vous le faites aujourd'hui, et par eonft quent vous aigyiffts les puis pethap 


gnards de vos ennemis contre vous. Vous me repondres ; 
i Je ne etains point leur haine conjurde, | | — 
„I voix du peuple eft pour mai declarte,” 
Je le ſais bien; &eft parler comme il faut; 
Pormesz tranquille, et vous faures bientot 


Cs que Von gagne & fervit un tel maltre ; G 
Cet inconftaft vous punſta, peut-stre, 0 I 
Avant fix mois, fi ee n'eſt aujgard' hui, i, puff 


De tout le bien que vous fajtes pour lui. Mes fa 
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n Truſt not the erowd (an ancient author erles) ; 
« Whete'er by publie favour hopes to riſe, 
« Deſerted by a weak, inconſtant friend, 
« Shall meet remerſe, and an untimely end.“ 

« Indeed I have no occaſion to prove to you that you will 
come here, nee you muſt neceſſarily be already here to 
mad theſe lines z you will no doubt have this apartment, 
becauſe the keeper of the priſon is a werthy man, and he 
will certainly give you the beſt, as he has done me," 

Moſt aſſuredly we had no need of this freſh proof 
ef the fiekleneſs of fortune to appreciate the favours which 
he ſeems to grant with ſo much prodigality, only in or- 
det tv make her votaries pay for them afterwards, with a 
degree of rigour which very few celebrated men have been 


able to eſeape. From Ailtfedes dying in confinement to 


Levi XIV. ſpending his latter years in humiliation, we 


which, placing the happineſs of life in medloerliy, has 
keided that the ambitious ſhould purchaſe, at the expenſe 
of their tranquillity, and frequently of their exiſtence, the 
gory of leaving behind a name famous among men. 

But, notwithſtanding the innumerable inſtances of that 
weonſtaney with which Fortune is -fo juſtly reproached, 
preps there are few that have exhibited, in ſo ſhort a 
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„ Quiconque a mis (dit un auteur antique) z 
Sen feul efpoir dans Pamitis publique, 

i Vit rarement fans trouble et fans chagrin, 
„N wa jamais fait une heureuſe fin.” 

„ oft vrai que je wai pas befoin de vous preuver que vous viendrez 
, puifqult faut bien que vous y foyes deja pour lire ces lignes 3 vous 
vis fans deute cet appartement, parce que le concierge eſt un hona? 6 
mane, et l vous gonnera ſurement le meilleur, comme il Va fait pour 
fo? 
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ſpace 


ſhould find but very few exceptions to this decree of fate, 85 
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ſpace of time, à change ſo rapid, in the ſituation of tg 
men equally , covetous of fame, one of whom had already 
attained the ſummit of proſperity, and the other, Who wa, 
panting to follow his footſteps, was confined in a priſon, 
which ſeemed likely to {top for a long time the career of his 
daring enterpriſes. | | 4/1 | | 

Who, at the time when the letter which we have juſt 
tranfcribed was written, could have predicted that the Con- 
queror of Lodi and Areola would be foiled in the greatef 
project that the boldneſs of his imagination and the firm. 
neſs of his character had ever conceived, by the actie | 
oppoſition of a man whom he had left in priſon on his 
departure from France, and whoſe known intrepidity called 
for all the vigilance of the government? 

This reflection upon the inſtability. of human affairs hay 
not been our only inducement for inſerting this addreſy 
of Sir Sidney Smith, which, white it proved that he was 
acquainted with all the inconftancy of fate, nevertheleſs 
announced that he was anxious only for the moment when 
he might again expoſe himſelf to its ſtrokes, We wiſhed, 
at the fame time, to ſeize the opportunity of- making our 
readers ſecl the important conſequences of the ſucceſsful 
zeliftance which he oppoſed to Buonaparte in the very city 
of St. Jean d Acre, where were formerly arreſted the exploits 
of that innumerable army which religion and chivalry had 
carried acroſs the ſeas. 

The recolleRion of the events recorded in hiſtory is never 
more valuable, nor more intereſting, than when, after Joi; 
ages of oblivion, ſome remarkable occurrence comes & 
again tender famous a place already celebrated by great 
warlike achievements. Theſe aſſimilations, this fort of 
return of the ſame political phenomena, poſſeſs a ſecret 
charm for thoſe who apply themſelves to the philoloply 
of hiſtoy. | 


Followes 
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1 oe numerous battalions, accompanied by the 
gesteſt lords of France and England, Philip Auguftus and 
Richard Crur de Lion took ſhipping, and joined each other 
at Ms. | Tancred, King of Sicily, ſtrove to excite 
them to quatrel 3 but a religious moderation for a time 
appeaſed this ſtorm,” . The French arrived firſt. before 
Plalemgis, or St. Jean d Acre; it was then a very rich, and 
reckoned a very ſtrong city; and its harbour and its ſitua- 
tion rendered it equally: neceſſary to the Chriſtians in order 
o preſerve, Tyres :Antigch, and Tripoli, and to the Sara-" | 
cens in order to ſecure the communication between _ | 
An bor oa | 

Philip Auguſtus was . as 2 W angel in we 
camp of the cruſaders, who, under the command of Frede- 
nal, Emperor of Germany, had juſt fought with Saladin a 
bloody battle, in which-the Chriſtians and the Tnfidels both 
claimed the victory. After a blockade of upwards of two 
years, the ſiege of St. Jean d'Acre was now puſhed on 
with vigour. The bravery, the vigilance, and the libera- 
ty of the French monarch reanimated the valour and 
the hopes of the beſiegers, and the place would imme- 
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ing our 
eceſsful lately have been carried, had not Philip choſen to wait 
ery cis WY be the Engliſh, and ſhare with Richard the glory of this 


conqueſt, The latter at length arrived, after having con- 
quered the iſland of Cyprus, and dragging in his ſuite the 
Emperor Iſaac Comnenus, whom he had ſtripped of his do- 
minions, 


exploits 


ry had 


is never 


ter Jon; The emulation and rivality which reigned between the 
omes b wo kings and the two nations, produced extraordinary 
by great feats of valour ; but fome miſunderſtanding having inter- 

fort of upted this harmony, the Engliſh and the French had like 


0 have come to blows. St. Jean d'Acre was, however, 
forced to capitulate. 
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This fiege, which had attracted the attention of Europe 
and of Aſia, coſt near three hundred thouſind men; Francs 
ſaw there periſh the flower of her heroes; it was there 
that Ruoul. de Coucy, when mortally wounded, charged his 
ſquire to carry his heart and his laſt adieu to the Lady Dr 
Fayel a fatal preſent, which fell into the hands of Du 
Fayel, and of which he cauſed x barbarous banquet to be 
prepared; the Lady Da Fayel, whoſe huſband, tranſported 
with rage, did not reveal the ſecret till after the repaſt, 
ſwore that ſhe would never ſwallow rr 
and died in a few days. 2.1 

After the reduction of Acre, Philip and Richard ſe- 
parated. Philip returned to France, with ambitious pro. 
jets Which he failed not to realize at à future period; 
and Richard, on his return, experienced misfortunes which 
were calpdaited i in ie and . ſtill render his me. 
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END or THE FIRST VOLUME. | 
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17, line 18, dele themſelves in. 
24, — 16, for ſuch, read, this. 
30, — 20, for Ravenſborg, read, Ravenſburg. 
37, — 19, for up to, read, againſt. 
59, — 12, for tetes des pont, read, tetes de pont. : 
62, — 9, for Natures, read, Nature, 
go, — 18, for a bridge upon the left bank, read, a bridge, the 
4 head of which, upon the left bank, was alſo fortitied. 

91, — 7, for Roſemberg, read, Roſenberg. 
134, — 25, for Doira, read, Doria. | 
135, —- 24, for Doira, read, Doria. 
141, — 22, for valley of Taro, read, valley of the Taro. 
150, — 2, for Glacieres, read Glaciers. 

4, for ſource, read, riſe. | 
167, — 9, for valley of Taro, read, valley of the Taro. 
179, —- (, for Voſgues, read, Voſges. 
208, — 21, for Cornicha, read, Cornice, 
246, — 22, for ſouth, read, north-weft. 
247, — 18, for ſouth-weſt, read, ſouth-caft.. 
305, — 7, for and the, read, and of the. 
330, — 3, for crew, read, crews. 

12, for captain, read, captains. 
347, — 29, after form dels to. 
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